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FOREWORD 


These sketches—' profiles in modern journalistic jargon— 
were written at different periods and have appeared in various 
journals and books, and are here collected together, at the instance 
of my publishers, for a wider reading public. They are not brief 
biographical studies but personal impressions of people who have 
interested the author among his contemporaries, both well-known 
and little-known. 

There is no doubt a certain amount of vanity in this business 
of wTiting about others and such a venture may appear si lly. But 
then life is so full of such silly things which make it interesting 
and worth living; and there is nothing unusual in this record of 
one s reactions to his friends and impressions about his fellowmeh. 

Some of these “profiles” are sketchy, like the colour-notes 
in an artists book; some are fairly lengthy. Just as one sees in 
a painter s studio rough drawings, unfinished sketches, early 
attempts and finished works, so in this book one will find a 
gallery of penportraits, some long and some short, some with 
detailed background and some with more personal detail. 

I have written only about those whom I have known and 
with whom I have moved freely. There is nothing like second¬ 
hand knowledge of the personalities described here; I claim them 
as my friends. This book is, at best, a tapestry of human types 
and characters woven out of the vast and variegated humanity of 
India. 


March, 28, 1949. 


G. V. 



I hf. Memory op My Friend 

MAM' 
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Rabindranath Tagore 



“WHAT S in a name?” it is often said. Tkere is more 
T J in a name tkan its mere sound or significance; tkere 
is a ckarm about a name as about a personality*—a subtle, 
elusive tking tkat defies deknition or description, like tke 
aroma of a flower. Some names make kistory; some stand 
out like giant peaks in a long range of mountains; some 
lull kumanity into a sweet reverie of all tkat is good, noble 
and beautiful in life. Tagore s name was one suck. It 
stood not only as tke name of a great personality but also 
as a symbol of tke culture and genius of an ancient race. 


Tkere was a ckarm about tke name, not, perkaps, 
in its sound but certainly in its association and all it stood 
for. Tke name of Tagore was associated in India witk 
everytking tkat is poetry, beauty, art and culture. To tke 
world abroad, it stood for India and all tkat was best in 
fier age-old civilisation. Tagore embodied tke kighest 
:ultural expression of India, and as suck ke kad endeared 
limself to tke world and kad become a world personality. 
rew names, in modem times, carried so romantic an 
itmospkere about tkem as Tagore’s; fewer still possessed 
ke magic personality and majestic appearance of an 
deal mankood. 


Tall, handsome. with perfectly chiselled features, a 
oft and beautiful beard, a bearing and gait, at once 



dignified and noble, with loose flowing garments, Tagore 
towered, in sheer physical appearance, above his 
fellowmen. There was an inward spiritual splendour in 
his dark deep-seeing eyes; a refinement in every gesture 
and movement of his limbs. His voice was melodious, 
his laughter free and silvery. 


Anything associated with or originating from such a 
personality was sure to attract the attention of the world, 
and his school at Santiniketan had long been a place of 
pilgrimage. Thousands visited the institution to pay 
homage to the poet and to see his interesting educational 
experiment, which had drawn world-wide attention. 
Tagore himself had written and lectured about his school 
in various cities of the w'orld; Mr. Pearsons book on the 
school has had a large circulation. 


And now what was the outstanding feature of this 
institution, and how it became so famous? There could be 
no doubt that it became famous because of its fount er; 
and as to its special feature, it was an ambitious attempt 
on the part of a poet at the modernisation of an ancient 
educational ideal, the ideal of the ashram. How far the 
poet had been successful in achieving his ideal, time alone 
would show; the experiment was worth trying and he did 

it. 

His lame and personality Had contributed ^ a good 
deal to its growth and its present status: his ambition to 
achieve his ideal in his life time was worthy of his genrusc 
The school was the dearest child of his heart and he had 
sacrificed everything, time, money, energy, talent, ns 
whole life, for its development, and if today .t 
centre for culture and learning, it is because ol his all- 

consuming love for his school. 
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He wrote about its origin in bis autobiography. He 
selected tbe present spot because it was the pi ace ina-Ie 
sacred by tbe memory of bis great father, Mnharshi 
Debendranatb Tagore, who spent bis last days in seclu¬ 
sion and in meditation under tbe shade of tbe sal trees 
there. Tbe spot is marked now by a white seat erected 
by Tagore and bis admirers. The place itself is not 
picturesque or romantic; there are no flowing rivers, 
expansive fakes, purple bills or green forests near by; no 
ancient monument to sanctify its past. Just open spaces, 
undulating mounds, scattered villages of tbe Santals, 
palm-fringed horizons,—these surround tbe spot. 

And yet, it has an atmosphere that grips you, that 
makes you feel happy and peaceful, and tbe gorgeous 
sunsets seen there make you realise tbe beauty of tbe place 
more and more. Tbe name, Santiniketan (abode of 
peace.) is no misnomer but a reality to be experienced. 
There is a quietness about tbe place which is not of tbe 
dead but of tbe living; it has, in other words, an 
atmosphere, befitting its name—quietness for tbe pursuit 
of knowledge and wisdom. 

Now, atmosphere is not something vague, unreal 
and imaginary', but a presence to be felt. I cannot help 
conh asting here tbe impression one gets of another 
educational institution at tfie foot of tbe Himalayas, the 
wed-known Gurukula, at Haridwar, of tbe Arya Samajists 
i he location of this ashram is picturesque and romantically 
rugged, with tbe mighty Ganges flowing on one side of 
its boundary and tbe foot-hills of tbe Himalayas as a 
background and yet it lacks “atmosphere";'there i s 
nothing in the institution to make you “feel” anything 
excepting the virility and stem asceticism that stare at 
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you from all around, from the students, from the buildings 
and from tbe surroundings. 

Take, for instance, a place like Adyar, an international 
centre of a world-wide movement: everything there 
breathes "atmosphere . You feel it the moment you enter 
its gates and speak to the very first man you meet. Holy 
places like Benares and Buddhagaya have this “atmos¬ 
phere”, though of a different kind. 

There was a difference of opinion among the admirers 
of Tagore whether he was wise in developing his old 
"Santiniketan”, which was a school for children, into a 
university of learning, his present Viswabharati , and 
whether the place has the same attraction and serenity as 
it used to have in the earlier years. I, for one, feel this 
keenly each time 1 visit Santiniketan, and often wonder 
if the change was for the better or worse. One miaseo 
much of the simple beauty and idyllic nature of the place. 

No more do we see the scenes of little Buddhas in 
meditation under the cool shades of sal trees; no more 
do we hear the happy laughter of little children, who 
played and studied about the compound in a care-hee 
manner. In vain do we look for the familiar sight of the 
poet, (Gurudev, as he was lovingly called) teaching a 
cluster of children round him and telling them stories in 
his own inimitable style. All that has changed. 

Piles of buildings—shabby attempts at reproduction of 
old Indian architecture-rise about the compound and 
greet you with their sombre look; learned professors go 
hither and thither “taking classes” for undergraduates; 
bespectacled students look at you from their research desks; 
debates and discussions ring in your ears as you pass b\ 
tl,e dromitories; even art students.who once delighted the 



v,orld with their lovely little creations, are now Iasi turning 
into modernists.photographers, wood-carvers, and book 
binders. 1 lie old atmosphere ol poetry, drama, music 
and dance is now surcharg<*d with thick (loads el 
scholasticism, panditism and commeicialism. 

The poet in his last days had no time either to sing 
or play with children or teach them: he was busy finding 
ways and means to raise further lands to stabilise Ins 
Universitv. The idealism which inspired Rabindranath 
to start this unique school, in which children were trained 
and educated in an atmosphere of freedom and love, was 
slowly being replaced by more worldly considerations. 
Students and undergraduates are now being prepared 
for the Calcutta University, with its strict rules and 
regulations,stiff curricula and text-books. I he old quiet 
world of little children is dominated by noisy adults and 
anxious elders. 

But. still, there are some attractive features in the 
Santiniketan of today. Scholars from different parts of 
the world do sojourn there for teaching and learning, 
boys and girls still create beautiful things under the 
inspiration of a master-artist, Nandalal Bose: practical 
rural reconstruction work is being carried on at Srinikc tan. 

Tagore s living quarters, now occupied bv his son, is 
a beautiful building, designed after Indian style, the only 
successful attempt at architecture in the whole place. 
The apartments of the poet were simplv and tastefully 
furnished with Indian-made things. Lovely little pictures 
done by the students adorned the walls: friezes and 
fresco paintings executed by student-artists beautified the 
interiors. There was repose, comfort and elegance in every 
little object to be seen there. Rabindranath lived in a suit 



of rooms upstairs, while on the ground floor lived his son, 
Rathi Babu, with his talented wife, Pratima Devi, an 
artist herself. 

The other interesting buildings in the compound are 
the Kalabhavan and the Girls Hostel. The architecture 
is simple, airy and chaste with copies of old sculpture on 
their walls. Art students work in cosy corners in Indian 
style; girl-artists have a small building of their own in 
which they work under the supervision of old students of 
Mr. Bose. The library is one of the finest in India and 
has a good collection of books in European languages. 
The China Bhavan, with its frescoed walls and a fine 
library is another show-place at Santiniketan. 

My earliest impression of Rabindranath Tagore was 
under the happiest of circumstances. The poet and 
Mr. C. F. Andrews had arrived at Ootacamund, some¬ 
where about 1918, and were put up at the Bhavani House 
as the guests of the Maharaja of Mysore. Tagore wanted 
a change and quiet rest to do some writing, and hence 
the invitation to Ooty. 

It happened that I was then the Secretary of a 
cultural club named after the poet and had called at the 
Bhavani House to pay my respects to Gurudev and to 
invite him to speak at our club. Mr. Andrews introduced 
me and told him the object of my mission. 

He did not like the intrusion, it was obvious. He 
had come for rest and did not like to be disturbed. He was 
at the same time not quite willing to say a no to my 
request. I noticed his perplexed look and was on the 
point of withdrawing when Mr. Andrews happily inter¬ 
vened and saved the situation. He suggested that the poet 



should send a skort message and tkat ke would deliver 
an address on Tagore to tke members. 

Being a local man I was constantly in demand at 
tke Bkavani House for attending to tkeir creature comforts. 
Strangely enougk, some of my own ckildkood days were 
spent in tkat kouse and I was familiar witk tke place 
and its environments. Tagore picked up in kealtk soon 
and started kis writing work in rigkt earnest. Tke one 
tking tkat deligkted kis keart was my daily supply of rick 
ripe red strawkerries for kis afternoon tea. Only in 
England you enjoy tkis luxury 7 , ke would repeatedly say 
as ke tasted tkem witk relisk and witk a likeral quantity 
of rick cream. 

Do you know typing? asked Mr. Andrews one day. 
I told kim tkat I was not an expert kut could manage if 
tke handwriting ke not kopeless. He said tkat Gurudev 
kad one lecture ready and would ke glad to kave it typed 
I offered to do it, and wken tke tkick piles of manuscript 
were placed kefore me I found to my deligkt tkat tke poet’s 
kandwriting was remarkakly clear, round and beautiful 
as cut gems. He resemkled Annie Besant in tkis respect, 
wko too kad one of tke finest kandwritings in tke world. 

Tke poet was pleased witk my typing as I did tke 
jok witkin kalf tke time and witk kardly any mistake. 
Of course, ke dictated at times a few 7 pages or krougkt a 
corrected coyv to ke retyped, and occasionally tried kis 
kand at typing. He never liked anyone to disturk kim 
wken tkinking or writing kut did not mind kis disturking 
others at work. It was kis privilege. 

He said one day, talking of Mrs. Besant: “She is a 
remarkable woman; ske can do two or more things at a 
time, kut I cannot concentrate on more than one thing at 



a time . I Lave watched Mrs. Besant at work. She was 
a hurricane writer and wrote fast, and pages of her writing 
had seldom a correction or two. Tagore was a slow writer, 
painfully slow at times, hut a finished craftsman. His 
pages were full of corrections and alterations, and even in 
those days he had the hahit of composing fanciful designs 
out of them, and which he later developed into a kind of 
pictorial art. 

“The Message of Forest Universities in India’ was 
the lecture 1 typed for the poet, which he first delivered 
to the Bangalore public a few weeks later, and now well- 
known as one of his best essays on education. He stressed 
in that the ideals of ancient ashram and how they could 
be applied in the modern world. His own experiment at 
Santiniketan was along those lines. Modernise your 
ancient institutions has ever been his message to Indians. 

The year 1921 found me wandering in Northern India 
in the company of M. Paul Richard (then co-editor of 
“Arya” with Sri Aurobindo) and Mr. R. Raghunatha 
Row, (now the Secretary-General of the International 
Labour Office) and we arrived at Santiniketan as the 
guests of the Gurudev. He was not there to receive us but 
Mr. Andrews welcomed us and made us feel at home 
there. 

Santiniketan then was a real ashram, with no 
scholars, University’ students, pucca buildings and 
financial encumberances. Only little children played about 
the compound and studied under the shade of sal trees 
with the immortal poet as their teacher and companion. 
“Viswabharati" was still in the womb of the future. 

Rabindranath lived in a small cottage with one 
servant to attend on him. Mr. Andrews joined him 



occasionally for breakfast or tea. Tagore spent his time 
writing, meditating and teaching his beloved pupils. He 
gave out his spiritual messages in his Sunday sermons at 
the Martdir and taught art and beauty through drama, 
song, music and dance. Guests were few and were well 
looked after. Burra Dada, the philosopher-brother of the 
poet, was a great attraction; Dina Babu, the repository 
of Tagore’s songs, was an institution in himself. There 
was real peace at this abode of peace and a happiness 
that was simple, natural and abiding. 

Our friend, the Frenchman, was a spiritual iconoclast. 
He bel ieved in Siva, the Lord of Destruction, and took 
great glee in teasing Tagore and often annoyed him with 
his frank criticisms and observations. He did not respect 
age or wisdom; he loved to play with ideas and 
abstractions; he was too much of an intellectual to feel 
sentimental about hurting other’s feelings. He did not 
care for conventions or traditions, and not at all for 
individual idiosyncracies or eccentricities. 

The Poet often felt uncomfortable in his company. 
He did not like to be rude to him as he was his guest. He 
admired him for his power of mind and his clever epigrams 
which often contained a world of wisdom. Tagore had 
been his guest in Japan and had helped to give wider 
publicity to his genius by writing an introduction to one 
of his books. 

This meeting of two great minds was an event in 
itself. \\ e enjoyed the feast of reason and the flow of 
soul , but often the ending was slightly irksome. Tagore 
was a creative artist and M. Richard was a destructive 
critic. This mental jujitsu was thrilling to the mind but 
utterly depressing to the soul. In spite of all wranglings 
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and quarrels they remained mutual admirers and good 
friends. 

Tagore at Adyar. He was ever a welcome visitor to 
the headquarters of the Theosophical Society. Mrs. Besant 
had a great affection for him and treated him vath the 
greatest respect and reverence, though she was much his 
senior in age. But that was Annie Besant through and 
through. She would walk every morning from her rooms 
to the Blavatsky Gardens to make personal enquiries 
about his sleep, wants and comforts and spend a little time 
talking with him. There was always an “At Home’’ under 
the spacious Banian Tree to which the residents of Adyar 
and friends from Madras City would be invited. 


He loved the sea at Adyar. the casurina groves and 
the river that flowed by. His vast expansive soul was in 
union with the stretching beauty all about him at Adyar. 
He felt, it must be admitted, slightly cramped in this 
respect under the ever hospitable roof of Mr. T. S. 
Ramaswamv Iyer, who was one of his permanent hosts 

in Madras. 


"So restful, so restful". He murmured once to himself 
as he sat nicely tucked in an easy chair on the vernado 
of the Leadbeater Chambers, when he had to suddenly 
break his journey on account of illness, drinking m the 
beauty of a gorgeous sunset oyer Adyar river. He was the 
chancellor of the Adyar National University, and made 
some touching observations about Mrs Besant and her 
great work lor India. "Where is the Indian who has Mia. 
record of splendid and unselfish service? he asked ha 
himself as he praised his hostess. He did not agree with 
the dogmas of the Theosophical Society hut was ever 
ready to acknowledge the services of the Theosophrsts to 
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India and the world. His regard for Besant was as great 
as hers was for him. 

The Visvabharati experiment was a colossal under¬ 
taking even for a man of his genius, fame and popularity. 
The burden of running it smoothly and efficiently was 
too much for his shoulders and the strain on his purse and 
patience was too much. It had worried him more than 
anything else and many a sleepless night he must have 
spent over this. "Was it worth while? , he may have asked 
to himself in moments of despair and doubt. Certainly, 
many outsiders doubted the wisdom of his launching out 
on this ambitious scheme of running a great national 
institution single-handed and with a limited purse. 

There was the fail ure of a similar attempt, on a larger 
scale, by Annie Besant, the National University at Adyar. 
It is foolish to judge them as failures as their real success 
does not depend so much upon the growth or death of the 
outer organisation as the inner spiritual forces that they 
are able to release for the vital re-building process of a 
nation. Judged in that light, such failures are successes. 

He had to go begging for funds and tour the countrv 
with his pupils, staging plays and delivering lectures, much 
to his dislike and discomfort. On one such errand he 
arrived in Bombay in 1933. His was a tragic figure. Age 
had already told on his health and the gentle stoop of 
his graceful shoulders made him look older than he really 
was. His voice was weak and feeble and cares had etched 
a few more lines on his smooth shining face. His eves, 
however, burned with a steady fire and there was a 
dauntless courage and hope in their calm gaze. He looked 
a princely begger, a royal mendicant, in that palatial 
mansion of the Tatas w’here he stayed. 
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He seemed so lost in that labyrinth ol rooms, halls 
and corridors. “What a cage lor a song-bird!” observed 
Sarojini Xaidu as we sat together to have tea with him. 
He was pale, tired and sick of heart. He spoke in whispers. 
He was hopeful of his trip to Bombay, and Bombay did 
respond magnificently to his call. The Santiniketan 
students scored success after success in their play-produc¬ 
tions. It was an eye-opener to the Bombay audience. 
They had never seen such artistic shows before in 
that city and the poet was pleased. Sarojini Naidu paid 
a glowing tribute to his genius and achievement. She 
threw garlands of fragrant flowers at his feet as India s 
tribute to her great son. The poet received this ovation 
and watched the audience as his pupils sang and danced 
two of his musical plays. 

Santiniketan was the dearest child of his heart and 
he had sacrificed everything, time, energy, money, his 
whole life for its development. Now that India is free, 
this seat of learning ought to be a great cultural centre not 
only in India but in the world and as the nation’s grateful 
tribute to her greatest son. 
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Mahatma Gandhi 



THE SABARMATI is a river in Gujerat, which skirts 
A the historic city of Ahmedabad, spanned by long iron 
bridges and treacherous during the floods. On its right 
bank are the palatial mansions of the mill-owners and the 
beautiful gardens of Shahibagh, and on the left are the 
ruins of an ancient mosque, the forbidding walls of the 
Central Prison, and also the quiet, unassuming ashram 
of the apostle of ahimsa, Mahatma Gandhi. 

The ashram was a small settlement of a few houses 
•on a small acreage of ground, with nothing to attract 
one s attention except the unique personality who lived 
there. There were no imposing buildings, no well-laid-out 
gardens, no interesting library, no attractive features of a 
comfortable life. Everywhere there was stern asceticism 
staring you in the face, a silent echo of its resident-recluse. 
You look in vain for any bright spot to cheer you up<-the 
cool shade of a tree, the green lawn with a flower-bed, 
the chirping of sweet-throated birds, smooth steps to the 
river ghat, peals of temple-bells or even the laughter of 
children. 

E’v erything had an austere look, and you sat down 
to think furiously how on earth this spot became world- 
famous and why so many made pilgrimage to this place? 
A day s stay Mithin its compound dispelled your wonder. 
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and you began to notice that behind all these sombre 
appearance and crude exterior, there was an attraction 
about the place, a quietness about this abode, an intense 
activity within its precincts, that were overpowering and 
compelling. 

It was the personality of the great little man, 
standing at ihe W hite Gate of Truth, waving his flag 
for the toll of service and sacrifice from his fellowmen in 
the cause of humanity. His presence in that little ashram 
made it interesting and attractive, and his child-like, sweet, 
innocent smile with which he greeted you unceremoniously 
made you feel at home at the very outset. His simpli¬ 
city, directness and naturalness—so rare in the generality 
of mankind—disarmed you, and you saw in those merry 
eyes and that toothless smile, a confidant, a friend, a 
helper, a true comrade. His greatness was his transparent 
sincerity, his guileless laughter, his deep sympathy and 
understanding. He did not stand aloof, nor ^as his 
greatness remote and unapproachable. 

He was a bania, it was true; he was shrewd, tnere 
was no doubt; he was clever, it was apparent; he was 
dominating, his gestures betrayed it; he was tyrannical, that 
was obvious; but withal he was supremely great because 
he was true to himself. A few minutes’ conversation with 
him convinced you of his intellectual powers and moral 
fervour. He had a logical mind and hence his utterances 
were limpid-clear; he felt strongly and therefore spoke 
and wrote forcefully, direct and to the point. Camouflage 
was a word unkown to his dictionary; quackery, he 
detested from the bottom of his heart. He was a saint, 
per se but a practical one at that, one whose saintliness 
was not of external observances or of a secluded cloister- 
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type Lut of an inward life and of ceaseless activity in 
the varied affairs of men. 

Ceremonies, worship, religion, formalities and 
conventions did not bind him, and be was truly spiritual 
since be bad transcended all religious limitations. His 
religion was of service of bis fellowmen, and bis worship, 
bis constant endeavour to experiment with truth. My 
Experiments with Truth is a revelation of bis inward 
struggle to know himself. His politics were merely an 
attempt at translation of bis ideal, ahimsa, in relation to 
human affairs. He was not so much concerned with win¬ 
ning swaraj for bis country as establishing ahimsa in the 
world. 

Force of circumstances bad, however, placed him in 
the position which he neither envied nor regretted. He 
was an idealist at heart and was more concerned with 
the general welfare of humanity at large than with any 
one particular section thereof; but, here again, it was the 
poverty of India that had made him a politician and not so 
much his consuming love for his motherland. Gandhi was 
a Force, not merely a Personality, because he embodied 
in himself the ideals and aspirations of a struggling 
humanity. He had evolved a new technique to adjust 
political problems and to solve social evils, and how far 
it was a remedy for the world s problems time alone would 
show. 

He was no superman, no avatar, not a mystic, who 
had realised life” but just a man with a vision and a 
will to carve out a destiny for himself. He was no inspired 
messenger, no prophet of a new age. He was, if anything, 
an intensely human person, a man with common failings 
as well as uncommon traits, wise enough to know his own 
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strength and weakness, which he had often confessed. 
His ' Himalayan blunders were records of his incessant 
struggle with life and his efforts to triumph over difficulties. 
Gandhi, the man, was a lovable friend. To know him 
was to trust him. 

Mv first visit to Sabarmati Ashram, in 1921, was 
discouraging, if not quite disappointing. It was in the 
days of the first Non-Co-operation Movement, and 
Gandhiji was to be seen everywhere in India except at 
his ashram. In a single month in that year, 1 crossed trim 
at Salem in the south, sighted him in Bombay in the west, 
and heard him at Lucknow in the north. He was a tireless 
traveller. Even Kasturba was not in the ashram to iook 
after vour physical well-being, as she often did when 
guests arrived there; and in those days there were no 
Oxford men doing secretarial work or admiral’s daughters 
spinning or carding by primitive methods-just a few 
students and helpers, all so uninteresting and dull. 

My next visit in 1924 was under the most happy 
circumstances. 1 was going to Lucknow to attend the 
All-India Musical Conference, and was taking with me 
a good collection of Indian paintings. 1 was invited by 
Devadas Gandhi to spend a few days at the ashram on 
mv wav; and as luck would have it, Mahatmaji was there, 
and I had the privilege of being an inmate of their simple 
household for a week. Kasturba cooked our food and 
served us like a mother; Gandhiji busy at his charka, 
whenever not writing or seeing visitors. At his request, 
I arranged a small exhibition of the paintings, which he 
heartily enjoyed. He was very critical and sensitive to 
beauty, but hid his aesthetic nature under the cloak o 

asceticism. 
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nature was more beautiful than any man-made Ibing. 
The starry sky, the green fields, the white clouds and 
coloured flowers had a greater appeal to him than any 
great work of art. "1 see what you are driving at. he 
said to me that day, “hut where does it lead to, and what 
is its utility? W ill it benefit the masses? Will it bring 
cheer to a deserted home? W ill it condort a sullering 
man? This view has nothing to do with real creative art, 
and I did not dispute his points. 

All that I understood was that he was keenly 
appreciative of creative works, himself being no mean 
creative artist. His beautiful, simple chaste prose. both 
in Gujerati and English, is a work of art. He is an artist 
in words, and hence the eternal charm of his writings. I 
remember seeing him thrill in every fibre of his being a> 
he examined the exquisite water-colour landscape studies 
of \ enkatappa of Mysore and exchanged thoughts with 
that great artist. There was a painting of Ooty ir 
Monsoon *-a mist-covered and rain-drenched hill \iew — 
and when he saw it he shivered within himself as if he 
was feeling the intense cold of the rain. 

His external appearance, not beautiful, had yet some 
attractive qualities, especially in his confiding smile, m 
spontaneous and natural. His mischievous look whor 
he cut a joke was very captivating. His stern exterior hie 
a sweet nature within, which was ever alive and full o' 
humour. Gandhiji was ready-witted and quick at retorts 
and as he once said, his humour was the only saving grace 
in his otherwise over-burdened life, and that was wha 
kept him going. I can recall to mind several instance! 
of this side of his nature. 



During one of my visits to Ahmedabad, I happened 
to stay with a mill-owner friend of mine. Sir Chinnubhai 
and he took me to the ashram to pay our respects to this 
"half naked fakir. ’ After some conversation with my 
friend, he turned to me and asked where 1 was staying. 

I pointed to the tall white mansion right opposite the 
ashram , across the river, the residence of Sir Chinnubhai. 
and Gandhiji winked and said: Oh, what a fall, my 
countryman—from the palace to the hutl 

On another occasion, at the Nagpur Congress, 
M. Paul Richard and myself visited him in his tent, by 
appointment, and they both seriously discussed many 
pressing problems. In the course of their conversation, this 
clever Frenchman remarked: Mr. Gandhi, do you really 
think that you are going to fight the mighty British Lion 
with vour weak weapon of Non-violence? He quietlv 
replied : "No. I want to fight with the blinding sword of 

Truth. 

When Gandhiji was staying at Kumara Park in 
Bangalore as the guest of His Highness, during his long 
illness, Dr. James Cousins, Kamaladevi, Fred Harvey 
and mvself called on him to pay our respects. He was at 
his charka as usual, and Dr. Cousins approached him 
proudly and said: "Look here. Mahatmaji, l am wearing 

pure Khadi, all hand-spun and hand-woven.. 

in Ireland!" He gave Dr. Cousins a mischievous smile 
and whispered: "Yes. for our consumption in India! 
When we were there. Kamaladevi noticed a common 
cigar box near him in which he kept his cotton for spinning, 
and the next day we visited him, we took a beautifully 
caned sandalwood box for him, and quietly replaced the 
rigar box with the new sandalwood one. The moment 
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ke noticed it, a little later, ke exlaimed: Ak, if only all 
things in India could be replaced so quietly and beauti¬ 
fully! and turning to us ke observed: 't es, I knew you 
were out for some misckief. 

One day in Bombay, at kis temporary residence 
in Gamdevi, Harindranatk, Kamaladevi and myself 
approacked kim to grace witk kis presence the opening 
nigkt of one of Mr. Ckattopadkyaya s new plays. He 
listened patiently to our entkusiastic description of tke 
play and production, and lifting up kis kead, smded 
and said: No, I do not offer graces 

Makatma Gandki was a practical-idealist, a social 
democrat at keart. Ideas w ere valuable to kim only to tke 
extent tkey could be put into practice in daily life; reforms 
were useful only to tke extent tkey' could mitigate human 
suffering and raise man to kis full stature. A passionate 
lover of Trutk, ke was often blind and exacting in kis 
demands, like y 7 oung lovers, and kis moral tyranny' was 
sometking bewildering. He was tender and strong like a 
fatker, compassionate and cruel like a doctor. He was a 
believer in tke divinity' of man and kis kigh destiny, and 
kence kis strong protests against mackinery and materi¬ 
alism wkick try' to kill tke soul. He was no reactionary or 
enemy of progress as foolisk people tkougkt. He was far 
in advance of kis age. 

He was a progressive of a kigk order, a “dreamer 
ol dreams ’, far akead of kis times. His call of “Back to 
; atUre and ^ is “Economics of ckarka” were based upon 
intimate experience and understanding of tke soul-killing 
e ects of modern meckanised civilisation. His was tke 
warning finger of Fate pointing to tke abyss towards wkick 
umamty is blindly, helplessly drifting witk no heed or 
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concern. Gandhiji would have stopped its certain 
destruction, i( he could have, by calling attention to its 
better nature. 

Noble and beautiful as were his views, ideals and 
aspirations, it was not these that have captured the 
imagination of his countrymen, but his saintly life, austere, 
simple, fearless, free and unfettered. It was his loin-cloth, 
his frugal food, his identity with the masses and the poor, 
his self-imposed poverty, his adoption of a so-called 
low-caste girl as his daughter, his third-class travelling, 
his thrift, his self-abnegation and surrender to the country s 
call,—it was these that had endeared him to the millions 
and made him the idol of the nation. He was truly India s 
greatest man and one of the Immortals of the world. 



Jcumlwrlal j\ehm 



IAWAHARLAL is a man in a million. Judge Kim by 
whatever standard you may, Ke is a unique personality. 
There are, of course, Indians much greater than Pandit 
Nehru, much wiser, more patrotic and self-sacrificing. 

Gandhiji was, of course, his superior in moral stature; 
Krishnamurti is certainly his better in spiritual attainments. 
There are several young Indians who are as well born, 
as well educated and as gifted as he is. 

But none of them has the all-round nature of 
Jawaharlal, and barring Krishnamurti, none has that 
individual uniqueness. Gandhiji was the prince of passive 
resisters and the prophet of non-violence, but he had not 
the synthetic mind and the universality of outlook of 
Nehru. 


Gandhiji was essentially a man of action and, 
therefore, could not afford the luxury of living among the 
clouds, in a world of ideas, in the realm of day-dreams 
and fanciful visions. And to that extent Gandhiji’s life 
was the poorer. 


Pandit Nehru is first and foremost a dreamer, an 
idealist. The world of ideas is as real to him as the world 
of action; and day-dreaming is more suited to his tempera¬ 
ment them action. His heart is not in politics, in which, to 
his own amazement, he finds himself in the centre of it. 
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Ahimsa was Gandhiji’s first passion and kis only 
love, and all kis otker activities were secondary and 
subordinate to it. His figkt for India s freedom, for tke 
removal of untouckability, for the introduction of Khadi 
and Charha, were all parts of kis ahimsa dharma. 

To kim, political domination w 7 as violence, 
untouckability was cruelty; starvation of tke masses was 
inhumanity; and it was tke nature of ahimsa to resist them 
and bring about tke needed change in a non-violent way. 
Hence Gandkiji tke politician and kis constructive 

programme. 

But Jawaharlal’s politics is of a different complexion 
and is motivated by otker ideals. Poverty of tke masses 
must go, and if charka could kelp a little in improving tkeir 
conditions it was welcome; tke injustice of untouckability 
must be removed at all costs, and it was a righteous cause 
to which every decent-minded man must devote his 
attention, freedom was tke birthright of every man and 
tke Indian must have it. 

But these, according to Jawaharlal, need not neces¬ 
sarily be achieved by non-violent methods and for the 
greater glory of ahimsa but for tkeir simple human values 
and human dignity. To him. man is greater than all 
classes, creeds and castes, greater than dogmas, ideologies 
and parties; and tke dignity of manhood demands that 
he must be free and happy, that he has enough to eat 
and clothe himself, that his natural desires and impulses 
are not stifled and thwarted by arbitrary man-made laws, 
and that the divinity in man is given freedom to unfold 

itself. 

This sin,pie law of life, this natural attitude between 
and man. this humanism, has now assumed diHerenl 



labels and is called by all sorts of high-sounding names 
and, tragically enough, bas created and is creating a lot 
of confusion in tbe minds of tbe people; even wars are 
fought over these ideological nonsenses. 

Tbe so-called socialists and communists have even 
begun to make a profession out of these differences, and 
a worse kind of tyranny and a new form of exploitation 
are now rampant in the world. Bad as was the old game 
of the little-brained but more-moneyed exploiting the poor 
and the ignorant, this new game of the no-moneyed but 
clever-brained exploiting both the rich and the poor is fast 
becoming a greater danger and a universal menace. 

The old aristocrat, at least, had birth and breeding, 
blood and grit, prestige and position and, deep under, a 
streak of fellow-feeling and sympathy; but this new bully 
has only his insatiable egoism, his lust for power, his 
inordinate pride and conceit and his all-consuming self- 
love and importance. 

1 am not judging but only recording my own feelings 
and reactions; and as Jawaharlal is one of the few rare 
genuine socialists that 1 know, I have taken the liberty to 
discuss them here. 

I have often wondered why and how is it that when 
a young man (or, for that matter a young woman) 
becomes, or thinks he has become, a socialist or a com¬ 
munist or a radical—labels do not matter—he at once 
begins to be intolerant, iconoclastic, arrogant, presumptive, 
self-opinionated and aggressive? 

1 have seen this sad change come about among some 
of my friends, of both sexes, who, before they set up to 
be saviours of suffering humanity, were decent beings with 
plenty of fine human feeling. 
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I Have known communists who have no sympathy 
with such ordinary human virtues as loyalty, affection, 
devotion, fidelity, and think contemptuously of such 
universal qualities as truth, heauty and goodness. I have 
known socialist friends who refused to see anything good 
in anybody except, of course, in themselves. 

My own analysis of the matter leads me to think that 
it is the repressed passion for power, the urge to be some¬ 
body, however much they may try to camouflage it by 
high sounding names. A man takes to socialism, 1 think, 
when he is poor and niggardly in ordinary human 
attributes, or when he has too much money and wants to 
play with ideas or others lives. 

Or else, how can one explain the phenomena of 
Mussolini an d Hitler? When they were poor and unknown 
they were fiery socialists, and when power came into their 
hands, they became tyrants, dictators. 


Or to take examples nearer home, how can you 
explain the psychology of some of our bright young things, 
with money and leisure, who humbug themselves into the 
belief that they are socialists because they have read a 
book or two on the subject, or it is the fashion to be one, 
or because Jawaharlal is one, but who hobnob only with 
the so called smart set, who patronise only the best 
European hotels, who do only the latest Western dances, 
who do not miss a race season, who want the best seats 
in the theatre and, of course, move only in cars and travel 
first or fly, even if they cannot afford it? 


What is a life-and-death problem to the poor and 
the working class has. alas! become only fun for leisure- 
hour talks; and the joke of it all is that they are the loudest 
in tlmir indignation about the rotton state of society at the 
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present day, about the evils of capitalism and imperialism, 
fascism and Gandhism, about everything under the sun! 
I am not exaggerating. It is the stark tragic fact. 

Jawaharlals socialism is, happily, of the right sensible 
kind, and to my mind it is a kind of humanism and not a 
special brand of socio-economic system. The Pandits 
striking feature is his fine manhood, and he wants every 
human individual to rise to its full stature and be physically 
as healthy, emotionally as rich and mentally as alert as 
himself. That is his simple socialism, to be full and rich 
in manhood. 

Of course, he wants to put a few extra rupees into 
the labourer’s pocket, to have a more sensible method of 
production and distribution, to give more land and better 
housing to the peasant, to bring joy and happiness to 
women at home and children in the playground, but also 
he wants each child, woman and man to be intelligent 
and mutually helpful human citizen. 

That, to my mind, is true socialism, the right view 
of life, the simple philosophy of living. All else is 
shibboleth. Labels and theories will no more solve human 
problems than milestones and signposts on the road will 
take one to one s goal. 

\\ here human rights are accepted, where human 
dignity is honoured, where human life is valued, there is 
true socialism, true communism, true humanism, true 
religion. Gandhiji and Jawaharlal are the truest socialists 
in this sense, and they live what they preach. 

Jawaharlal s place in the public life of this country 
is as unique as his personality. He is the Prince Charming 
who wins every' one by his sad confiding smiles. He is the 
darling of the old and young, of classes and masses, and 
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whatever may be their religious, social and political 
differences, they all tall lor him and seldom are able to 
resist his charm. 

He is like a dynamo; he can be felt before he is seen. 
There is nothing of the Oriental quietness and passivity 
about him. He is too full of nervous energy to be quiet. 
He is not of the stuff of which yogis are made; his mind 
is too active and alert to be of any use for concentrated 
thinking alone; it must do something else at the same time. 

It is not an unusual phenomenon to see him writing 
furiously and keeping up conversation with more than 
one person at the same time. It is a sign of conscious living 
more than concentrated thinking. 

It is in this richness of living and the joy of 
experiencing life that Jawaharlal excels almost all other 
leaders and thinkers of India. Gandhiji was an ascetic 
and. like the monks of old. he avoided all the pleasures 
of life. For him there was no fun in sport, no ecstasy in 
mountaineering, no joy in physical adventure. He did not 
even know who was Charlie Chaplin till that great artist 
introduced himself to him. 

But to Nehru, life is a great adventure and every little 
detail of it interests him. He does not shun the pleasures 
of life; on the contrary, he welcomes a good meal, enjoys 
a comic him, likes sports and is keen on skiing, punting 
swimming and mountain climbing. He is perhaps the 
one public man in India who loves to live dangerously, 
who takes physical risks and enjoys speed on land, air 
and water, who believes in the philosophy of the delight 
of the dangerous. 

He is aUwe all, sensitive to beauty, and beauty in any 
form thrills him. Little birds with bright plumage, tiny 
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insects with delicate wings, the gorgeous creatures of the 
jungle with their majestic strides, the many-hued wild 
flowers, all these fascinate him intensely. 

It was a delight to watch him thrill to the 
spiritual heauty of a sculptural masterpiece we saw 
together in Ceylon. It was a seated stone figure 
of the Buddha in a jungle-covered ancient city in 
Ceylon and though I had prepared his mind to the 
supreme beauty of this statue before we arrived at 
Anuradhapura, I did not expect that spontaneous ecstasy, 
that intense joy, that tremendous aesthetic reaction. 

He was beside himself. His face was all aglow with 
a child-like wonder and delight, and tears dimmed his 
otherwise clear eyes as he stood and watched and drank 
in the chiselled beauty of the two-thousand year old 
image. He refers to this experience in his autobiography 
and mentioned how he got a photographic copy of it 
from a friend and how it was a great comfort to him in 
his jail life. 

Panditjis personality is many-sided and, like the 
facets of a diamond, they add to his brilliancy. He is a 
fir-t rank writer and author and his literary craftsman¬ 
ship in the English language is as delightful as Robert 
Lynd s. Gunthur ranked him as one of the best six 
writers in that language. 

His style, like his spoken word, is direct, simple and 
convincing. His six-hundred and odd page autobiography 
is a masterpiece of its kind and a work of high literary 
merit. It reveals the artist that Jawaharlal really is. 

He is no mean historian either and his voluminous 
history of the world in the form of letters of Indira Nehru 
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written in jail with few hooks of reference, is a classic and, 
to my mind, a more popular and picturesque present¬ 
ation of the past of the w orld to the present generation 
than the more facts-burdened Outlines of History by 
Wells. 

Jawaharlal has a facile pen and a flair for journalism. 
His writings have always the freshness and breeziness 
so characteristic of his nature. He can be a merciless 
critic, when occasion demands it, and can use both his 
tongue and pen with such devastating effect as to silence 
hi> opponents for ever and for good. 

I have become a queer mixture of the East and 
\\ est. out of place everywhere, at home nowhere , 
confesses he in a self-revealing mood, and this realh 
summarises his position in India. He is the least Indian 
of all the Indian leaders and the only Brahmin who abhors 
Brahminism as lived and practiced to-day. He is a 
modern, a rationalist, a freethinker, but withal a kind, 
oentle soul with a passion for doing the right thing, for 
serving the oppressed, for upholding justice. In BuddBist 
lands he was hailed as the second Siddhartha. the prince 
of compassion and love. 

Even in his phvsical stature he is so un-Indian. He 
i' tall and fair for an Indian: and his face with those 
restless eves and animated look lias nothing Hindu about 
it. Impetuous, independent, irritable, he soon loses his 
temper: lie is intolerant, assertive and dominating, all 
ven non-Hindu qualities. His frankness and almost 
reckless courage are other non-Hindu traits of his. But, 
nevertheless, lie is the greatest Indian after Gandhiji and 
rerlainlv the finest public figure in the world today. 



Sri Aurobinclo 

♦ 

0 Q 

--- f 

IT has always been a wonder to me bow and why I did 
1 not become a politician! Not that "becoming a 
politician is something rare and wonderful. Politics is 
often "tlie last resort of scoundrels. Power complex 
is tbe big urge behind every successful politician even 
if he be not a scoundrel. In my case the urge for power 
was not there, and is not even now. But the environment 
of my boyhood days was sucb that l could easily have 
taken to politics and made something of myself as so 
many of my contemporaries have done. 

Even as a school boy 1 used to be familiar with 
Indian revolutionary literature and used to read 
clandestinely proscribed books and periodicals, and 
surround my rooms with pictures of tbe then well-known 
revolutionaries, like Khudiram Bose, Madame Cama, 
Shyamji Krishnavarma, Hardayal, Barindra Ghosh, and 
others. The chief culprit was my eldest brother, now 
a respectably retired railway officer, who was a bit of 
a fiie-eater ’ in his youthful d ays. He subscribed, 
stealthily of course, for proscribed papers like the Yugantar 
and the Bandemataram from Calcutta, and I as a voung 
boy used to be thrilled with the exploits of those who 
either threw a bomb on a collector or killed a Britisher. 

1 had also a mass of political books, especially those 
cheap four anna biographies of eminent politicians from 
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the House of G.A. Natesan, who was a pioneer-publisher 
of boohs in India. Over and above all these I was 
inspired by the poet Subramanya Bharathi, whose 
soul-stirring songs we used to sing aloud when no 
policeman was near by. I was quite familiar, even 
as a boy, with the lives and works of the Extremists, 
like Tilak, Savarkar, Chidambaram Pillay, Bipin Chandra 
Pal and of the Moderates like Gokhale, Ranade and 
Surendranath Banerji. It would be no exaggeration to 
say that 1 breathed politics even as a boy. 


One of the names that was dear to me then was that 
of Aurobindo Ghosh, whom 1 admired silently and whose 
speeches and writings I devoured like a hungry child. 
1 used to await eagerly and impatiently the arrival of the 
daily post which brought his Y ugantar and afterwards 
his B andemataram, which I read with delight and pride. 
He was my ideal fighter, as he gave it hot to the rulers 
of India, and I was sure he was the destined redeemer 
of the Country’. 


Annie Besant and Gandhi had not appeared on 
the scene then: Tilak was putting up a lonely fight in 
a comer of India and Bipin Pal was the crusader from 
Bengal. Bharathi was the poet of patriotism and his 
songs w ere the ' spiritual food on which 1 was fed in 
those days. I knew most of the names of our great 
revolutionaries both in India and abroad and their faces 
from photos and pictures. 


But it was Sri Aurobindo who was my hero and 
ideal: and I must have been hardly thirteen then. And 
when news came that Aurobindo had secretly arrived 
at Pondicherry and was an exile my heart glowed with 
joy. But Pondicherry was not only a French town but 
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also had a bad name associated with it. Only criminals 
from British India took shelter there and the police 
troubled the innocent visitors to that city. For a boy 
of my age, a visit to Pondicherry then was an adventure, 
but I took the risk. 

The fact that Bharathi too was there and that there 
was a chance of my seeing other bomb-throwers in that 
town encouraged me to make my first visit, which proved 
a dismal failure. Neither was I able to get a glimpse of 
Aurobindo, (for he was so well guarded by his friends 
and admirers) nor did I have a chance to get anywhere 
near the place, where these enemies of the British Empire 
lived and plotted. To avoid spies and kidnappers \ the 
British Government, Aurobindo and his comrades used 
to shift their residence from place to place at night time, 
a?id so none could say where anv of them stayed for 
a certain. I returned home disappointed. 

B> the time I was twenty I lost all interest in 
politics and politicians, and so my admiration for Sri 
Aurobindo had considerably lessened. Though I lived 
for three years not far from Pondicherry I never bothered 
myself to visit the ashram for a darshan of the hero of 
m\ school days. My interest took a turn in the direction 
of religion and philoshophy, and attracted by Theosophy 
I went to Advar, the international headquarters of the 
Theosophical Society, to live and later to work under 
Mrs. Besant. 

During one of my prolonged visits to Adyar, I met 
by accident a tall European with a flowing beard and 
commanding appearance, who looked to me a queer 
combination of an Arab, a Jew and an Indian risk 
He smiled as I passed him by with a friend on my way 
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to the sea. We wondered who he could kel He was 
there when we returned from the heach after ni ghtfall. 
He smiled at us again. Encouraged we went towards 
him and he greeted us warmly in a sort of a Frenchified 
English. His English was both poor and amusing. 

He ashed us to call on him again, and again, and 
-so we soon became friends. He was M. Richard, a guest 
of Annie Besant and had come from Pondicherry, where 
he was editing Arya, (a philosophical journal) with 
Sri Aurobindo. We found him a widely travelled man 
and an intellectual. His wife, Madame Mira Richard, 
was a devoted pupil of Sri Aurobindo, and she stayed 
on at Pondicherry to carry on her Master s work in the 
outer world. He ashed us one day if we would care to 
visit Pondicherry, meet his wife and bring a few things 
for him from her. 

It was too good an opportunity to be missed and we 
readily agreed. We arrived at Pondicherry a few days 
later and stayed as the guest of Madame Richard for a 
few days. The ashram then was in its infancy and had 
only a few inmates, most of whom happily are still there. 
Sri Aurobindo had not gone into “retreat then and so 
we had the pleasure and privilege of meeting him every 
day, and of talking and eating with him. He impressed 
me greatly. His powerful personality, transparent sincerity 
and deep culture endeared him to us. My friend, 
Mr Rao. wrote a glowing account of his impressions of 
Sri Aurobindo in the Asia magazine, one of M. Richard s 
cultural ventures in Japan. 

It was a wonderful experience, those few days spent 
in bis company, and though 1 had lost my old enthusiasm 
for hero-worship, 1 was thrilled by his talks and his views 
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on India, Indian leaders and world events. He Held 
Annie Besant in great esteem and though did not see 
eye to eye with her political activities, he admired her 
great gilts and her selfless services to India. Himself 
a great yogi he could recognise a kindred soul in her. 
The Indo-British Commonwealth was the ideal that 
Mrs. Besant had placed before her and worked towards 
its realisation; Sri Aurobindo then thought that the time 
for Asia to rise and lead the w orld was approaching 
and that India s destiny was hound up with a resurgent 
Asia. Time alone will show who was right. 

I have been lucky all through my life in meeting 
great people, really great ones, like Gurudev Tagore. 
Mahatma Gandhi, Annie Besant, J. Krishnamurti, 
Ramana Maharshi, Nicholas Roerich, Jawaharalal Nehru, 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and others. But barring Annie 
Besant and Krishnamurti nobody had that awe-inspiring 
influence on me as Sri Aurobindo. From his face 
radiated a strength and serenity that are the signs of 
true yogis, of supermen; and every time I see Sri 
Aurobindo at the darshan time, I see this radiance on his 
face and the golden glow on his body grow from more 
to more, and that there is a definite tejas or spiritual halo 
radiating from him. It is not something imagined; it is 
a physical fact. 

The ashran. in those days had not many acivilies as 
now; the inmates were few in number and lived in a single 
building along with the Master and not as now, hundreds 
oi them in a number of residential buildings, practising 
sadhana and engaged in a hundred and one worldly 
activities Arya was the only journal that was published 
then; all other books of Sri Aurobinda and about him 
came out from Chandranagore and Calcutta under the 
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inspiration of Motilal Roy^-an old pupil of the Master— 
with whom 1 stayed for a while at Chandranagore. The 
Mother had not taken charge of the asfiram and its 
activities, and life was smooth and uneventful. 

The ashrant today is quite a different affair. It hums 
with all sorts of activities and reminds one of Adyar on 
a small scale. The inmates, and they number 
a few hundreds now, are busily engaged in many 
physical and material work, apart from their 

spiritual aspirations and s adhanas. They have 
a first class printing press which brings out 

regularly beautifully produced books of Sri Aurobmdo 
and others; a publishing house to meet the growing 

demand for his writings; a school where children are 

trained after the ashram ideal; a recreation ground with 
a tennis court and a swimming pool for evening relaxa¬ 
tions; a bank, a dairy farm and a garden which supplies 
fresh and wholesome vegetables for the kitchen. 

Most of the sadhakas live a life of their own, following 
their own vocations, and attending to their personal 
problems and devoting only a part of their time or a life 
of quiet meditation and contemplation. Doubts and 
difficulties are communicated to Sri Aurobindo in writing 
through the Mother, and thus an indirect contact is kept 
between the gum and the Mas. Sri Aurobindo himself 
gives darshan to the sadhakas as well as to his admirers 
from all over India, three times a year; the day of his 
birth, the day of his inner enlightenment and the Mothers 
birthday; recently a fourth darshan has been added. 

These darshan days are interesting in many ways. 
A day or two before that auspicious moment pilgrims 
arrive' in their thousands from all over the country an 
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Pondicherry becomes a busy crowded place. Tbeir physical 
wants are attended to with intelligent care and the living 
accomodation and food service are excellent. Golconda 
is a fine modem architecture, the only one of its hind in 
India, with large airy rooms, simply but tastefully 
furnished, with up-to-date sanitary and bathing arrange¬ 
ments. It is an improvement on the Leadbeater Chambers 
at Adyar and much more artistic. The dining place is a 
model for cleanliness, neatness, and efficient service. 
Behind all these manifold activities of the ashram is the 
strong silent hand of the Mother, who is the inspirer, 
guide and administrator of the ashram. 

I have had the privilege of knowing her in person 
when she was young and attractive, with dark piercing 
e >es, always clad in a mauve saree, a vivacious 
personality. I still remember the last words she uttered 
to me and my friend when we informed her that we were 
accompanying her husband on an all-India tour in 
connection with the formation of the League for the 
Equality of Nations, of which she was a co-founder with 
M. Richard in Tokyo. She said: “Go by all means, but 
you must be patient with him. He will try you in a 
hundred and one ways and you will find it difficult to 
five with him.” We realised it only too well not long 


Sn Aurobindos darshan day has certain formalities 
attached to it. In the morning the inmates and the visitors 
get a darshan of the Mother, who standing on a narrow- 
balcony surveys the whole crowd with her intense gaze 
and blesses the m with her uplifted finger in the style of 
he Pope I n the afternoon, a queue is formed of the two 
o three thousand pilgrims, who with garlands in hand 
lollow the long procession step by step, and after climbing 
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the narrow staircase, pass the small room in which are 
seen seated Sri Aurobindo and the Mother decked in 
their best and beaming smiles and benediction on the 
visitors, and place the flowers in the baskets in front of 
the seated figures, as they make pranam in the Indian 
style. Hardlv two minutes, and the darshan is over; only 


the memory remains. 

And it is a memory' worth preserving for a long toe. 

In spite of mv sceptical attitude towards such darshans 
and my inborn pride to accept no man as my superior 
1 was deeply impressed by the majestic personality ot 
Sri Aurobindo and his spiritual stature. It was written 
all over him. and every pore of his being radiated strength 
serenity and power. He was no ordinary man that V had 
a glimpse of a moment ago. His very physical body 
revealed something of the beauty of his soul, and 
golden glow' that emanated from him reminded me ot 
[he le/ns one actually sees on the faces of the temple 
imaoes that had been created by the master craftsmen 
of old and that had long been in worship. He sat there 
triumphant, a God-Man. a Malmpumshn, a man at 
threshold of Divinity. 

1 a „, not unfamiliar with his writings and view of 
life. I have been an old reader of his Aryo, S™ 
pages I fust read his epoch-making writmgs on the Ue 
hii’ine the Svnthesis of Yogu, the Gita Essays and h.s 
Sr utterances on culture, renaissance and cn icism 
noetrv His slvle was a bit terse and abstruse and a hit 

tU*.' V"3 zL It 
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into the physical and the ultimate goal of man s search 
for Reality. He used new terms and coined new words 
to express his ideas and experiences, hut the fundamental 
teaching seems to be the same: the truth of man becoming 
the superman, mortal becoming the immortal, disciple 
becoming the adept. 

In the methods of presentation there are, of 
course, differences, but in the ultimate ideas that 
the Ego, which is the cause for all the bonds and miseries 
of life, is an illusion, and that with the dissolving of the 
Ego would appear the Monad, whose shadow it was 
during all the long painful process of evo hit ion. I his 
Monad is the real Spirit in Man, a spark from the Marne 
a fragment of the Divine Mind, the Reality, the I ruth, 
the Life in its fullness. Krishnamurti emphasises the 
individual aspect of it and Sri Aurobindo the cosmic 
aspect of it. The one is an analvtic approach to I ruth 
and the other the synthetic approach. And humanitv’s 
search for d ruth and Beauty have been along these two 
ways: and since I ruth is pathless ”, there is no going 
out of oneself for its discovery but diving deep within 
oneself for realising it. It is a ceaseless effort at an intel¬ 
ligent understanding of the process of mind and thought, 
which gives birth to memory and, therefore, to the Ego. 
And the dissolution of this great illusion by a state of 
Ihing which is alert, intelligent, free and unfettered 
is real awareness. Truth is here and now and not 
somewhere else and in the future is the encouraging 
message of all the three great living teachers of wisdom 

m our midst. Ramana Maharshi, Krishnamurti and 
Sri Aurobindo. 
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Krishnamurti 



TTHE morning mists lie so ftly over the grounds; the grey 
huts peep through the white veils; the trees and 
shrubs are silver-clad; and the rosy-fingered dawn 
touches the eastern shy with its mellow warmth. The 
last trills of the awakened birds are silent; the glimmer 
of the Morning Star is faintly visible; the tall palm trees 
are silhoutted against the steel-grey sky, and there is 
silence everywhere. 


Soon the day is aglow' with silvery whiteness and 
the mists fast disappear; the veiled objects take definite 
shape and form. The green patches of the shrubs, the 
grey thatched huts, the dark-green foliage of the plants, 
the multi-coloured dresses of bright-eyed boys and girls, 
who move swiftly hither and thither on some joyous 
errand, all take on a festive appearance. 


There is stir of life now where a moment ago was 
stillness. The laughter of happy children rings through 
the noisy shouts of the boys, and girls songs make the 
air melodious. The morning is fresh and cool, and the 
camp ground is alive with young servers and helpers 
who assume their respective posts and duties. 

The venerable, white-haired President of the 
Theosophical Society, the wisest, the noblest and the 
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gentlest of women, who for over eighty years loved and 
laboured with a heart young, fresh and free, a mind keen, 
alert and clear, a body as vital, energetic and active as 
the youngest member in the colony, lies in a room 
upstairs the Headquarters building bed ridden with a 
malignant illness, attended lovingly by the gentle-man¬ 
nered Jinarajadasa and white-robed Miss Wilson, two 
devoted pupils and comrades. 


Further up, in a spacious storeyed-room, spotlessly 
clean, elegantly furnished with just a simple plain mat, 
a white divan, a couple of pictuies and a statue of the 
Buddha, Krishnaji is talking animatedly to his friends. 
The eastern breeze blows gently over from the river; the 
song of a boat-man, silhoutted like a bronze statue 
against the pink-flushed sky, is faintly audible. 


The hum of Adyar activities is audible beneath the 
calmness and serenity of the place. The quiteness of 
Adyar life, like the stillness of a huge Mother-wheel in 
a Power House, is only felt. Though the outer atmos¬ 
phere is calm and quiet, the inner activities are dynamic 
and incessant. Adyar is a self-contained colony; its 
residents are pioneers in various kinds of activities. It is 
an international centre and, therefore, of cosmopolitan 
character, a place of experiment of a great ideal. Men 
and women, Hindu and Christian, European and Indian, 
youth and age try to live Brotherhood. The mental 
atmosphere is conductive to and the physical surroundings 
are helpful for such a purpose. 


Adyar is a beauty-spot. The river and the sea, the 
groves and the gardens, the paths and the buildings 
enhance its natural beauty. Life here is free and unfet¬ 
tered. Adyar activities are world wide and cover all 
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kinds of human endeavour: politics, education, art, science 
and religion. 

The annual Theosophical Conventions and Star 
Camps are gatherings of great interest. Adyar becomes 
a miniature world, and life becomes thrilling and fasci¬ 
nating. There is a joyous expectancy everywhere. Soon 
the hooting of the horns of taxis and buses, the rattling 
noise of the juthas, the tramp of the pedestrians and the 
shouts of the cartmen, announce the arrival of pilgrims 
from distant parts of the world—young and old, men and 
women of all types and classes, in pairs, in groups and 
in bus-loads. 

The quiet nestling village is miraculously transformed 
into a miniature city, with bazaars and restaurants, shops 
arid saloons and people of varying castes-, colours and 
creeds. A sturdy American woman comes jostling along 
with a slenderly-built Indian girl, happy in each other’s 
company: the dark-eyed Brahmana girl of the South 
welcomes in joyous rapture her fair Zoroastrian friend 
from Bombay: Indian boys and Australian girls wander 
leisurely in happy comradeship under the magic-shadows 
of the palm-groves. Strong-limbed boys and warm¬ 
blooded girls play and swim in the sea and run about 
the sands: age and youth move freely here and there, bent 
on their own business. 

Men attired in singular fashion and styles, greet each 
other in friendly welcome and feel happy to be home 
again. “Ah, you have cornel And so, you are back 
again.” “How nice to see you here. What a delightful 
place to camp!” you hear at every turn. You feel a sense 
of international solidarity about these conventions an 
camps; and though a more exalted ideal and deeper 
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affinity Lind them together at these gatherings, yet in the 
very effort to reach a higher ideal in life, the lesser one i< 
realised. 

I he delegates gather under the cool shade of over 
spreading trees, through which the fugitive light play: 
hide and seek among the branches and leaves, d 
thousand eager expectant faces turn in the direction o 
a singularly simple platform—a plain chowki covered wit! 
a printed cotton cloth—under the shadow of heavih 
branched bamboo tree. There Krishnaji gives his mos 
inspiring and soul-stirring morning talks, on the \\ ay t( 
Life and the L nderstanding of Life. 

The vibrant, radiant youthful figure of the Teache 
is all tremulous and aflame with a consuming dc/ire t< 
awaken the Life in his listeners. The frail body quiver 
in extreme sensitiveness: the dark eyes are aglow wit! 
an inward spiritual splendour. His mind is alert am 
keen to understand the difficulties of his listeners, am 
there is a wonderful love radiating lrom his even,' gestun 
and movement. The poised head, the chiselled profile 
the attuned body, the uplifted finger and the serene smile 
a ' s he sits cross-legged on the dais and answers tin 
questions of his audience, make as profound an impres 
sion as his challenging thoughts and utterances. X. 
oiatorical flourishes, no attempt at forensic skill, m 
endeavour to flatter or amuse, no desire to wound or t< 
play upon ones feelings. His words, like a mountaii 
stream, leap from crag to crag, and one gets easilv los 
in their lyric cadence. 

Clad in immaculate white garments of a cottoi 
Aurtha. dhoti and chudder. with a naturalness as simpk 
and innocent as a child’s, a graciousness as tender am 



true as a bride s, and a sweetness as fresb and spontaneous' 
as a flower s, Krisbnaji fascinates one and all. What 
a vision of Life Splendid is that delicate, sensitive, pure 
aud beautiful physical form of Krisbnaji 1 What radiant 
energy in that all-consuming Flame of Life, which, 
enkindles one and all! How naturally simple, how tenderly 
graceful, and yet how strong and compelling is the life 
that has flowered into perfection! 

Ha\ e you ever seen a Himalayan peak, serene, calm, 
pure, majestic and beautiful, lit up by the golden rays, 
of the rising sun on an early spring morning, towering, 
high up above the mass of rolling clouds and glistening 
glaciers? That is Krisbnaji, as he stands on the raised 
dais to read out his poems or deliver his short evening, 
discources, his face lit up with a golden glow from the 
brightly burning camp fire. On all sides are intensely 
agitated and mentally bewildered faces, men and women,, 
listening attentively with attuned body and mind. 

The night slowly spreads its dark wings; the 
deepening gloom is relieved by a star-lit sky; the cresent 
moon hangs low on the horizon. The fire shoots 
heavenwards with crackling sparks and licking tongues 
of flame. There is stillness everywhere without and an 
inner silence within. A great clamness broods over the 
place. 

The melodious voice of the Liberated One calls to 
humanitv to rediscover its divinity. It is a call from Life 
to Life—a call to f reedom, to Liberation, to Truth, to 
Reality. It is a challenge to all dead forms, dying faiths 
and decaying superstitions—a challenge to creeds, 
dogmas, svstems. philosophies, rituals and ceremonies. 
It i^ the Voice of the Master Singer, the Supreme Artist, 
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calling to eack one to be creatively great, to be true artists 
in life, to be individually unique. It is the call of the 
Flame to the spark to re-light itself and to become one with 
the Flame: 

“O Friend, 

Thou Canst not bind Truth. 

It is as the air, 

Free, limitless. 

Indestructible. 

Immeasurable. 

It hath no dwelling place, 

Neither temple nor altar. 

It is of no one God, 

However zealous be His worshiper. 

Canst thou tell 

From what single flower 

The bee gathereth the sweet honey? 

O Friend, 

Leave heresy to the heretic, 

Religion to the orthodox; 

But gath er Truth 

From the dust of thine experience.” 

Such were the first vivid impressions I had of 
Krishnamurti and his early environments, as far back as 
1923, when I had the privilege of close contact with his 
unique personality. Even then I recognised in him not only 
a thinker of the stature of a Socrates but a teacher of the 
grandeur of the Buddha. 
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Whenever friends ask me who is the artist who has 
had the most influence on my life or whom I think the 
greatest, I invariably surprise them by mentioning the 
name of J. Krishnamurti. 

Most of them have heard of him as either a 
theosophical messiah or a world teacher; or, at best, a 
strikingly handsome young Indian with millionaire 
friends, medieval castles and adoring admirers the world 
over. 

To some he is a second Socrates, a modem Sankara 
or Buddha; to others, a disillusioned roving preacher of 
utopian ideas, a ruthless iconoclast, a fiery prophet of 
nihilism. 

But all have agreed that he is a most charming man, 
of childlike simplicity, of transparent sincerity, of beautiful 
behaviour. In the desert of life Krishnamurti is an oasis,” 
wrote his famous French friend, the greatest sculptor after 
Rodin, Antonio. Bourdelle, To me, however, Krishnamurti 
has been, first and last and ever since I knew him, the 
master-singer, the artist-supreme. To feel richly, to think 
creatively, to live harmoniously, is the hardest of all arts 
and the noblest of all achievement; and Krishnamurt'., 
to me, is the incomparable artist in life. 

In him life has found its fulfilment, and this is to be 
seen in the perfect blending of his physical, emotional, 
mental and spiritual natures and in the complete 
expression of his personality, rich, full, vital and beautiful. 
He is the flowering of the h uman into the divine; man 
becoming superman. 

This is not a metaphysical speculation or an occult 
fantasy; much less wishful thinking. Some of the worlds 
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foremost thinkers and artists, publicists and scholars, have 
been tremendously impressed by Kim and bis life, and 
Have recorded their reactions to his philosophy. 

Shaw the Irish Playwright, Keyserling the German 
Philosopher, Tagore the Indian Poet, Stokowsky the 
American Musician, Bhagvandas the Hindu savant, 
Landau the Polish sculptor, Bragdon the American 
architect, Marcalt the French psychologist, Lansbury the 
English socialist, Suarez the French author, Sastry the 
Indian statesman, Jeffers the Californian poet, to select 
only a few, have all admired the man and praised his 
unique personality, even if they have not accepted his 
message. 

Whatever may be one s prejudices against him and 
whatever one s attitude towards his teachings, when one 
meets him face to face and looks into those soul-searching 
eyes and feels the warm grasp of his friendly grip and 
listens to his musical voice, all doubts, misgivings and 
false notions melt away like the morning mists before the 
rising sun. 

No youth of his time, or of any other time, had the 
strange destiny that was his. To have been chosen, 
"bile a boy in his teens, for the role of a World Teacher; 
to be announced as the human vehicle of the Christ Spirit; 
to be proclaimed as the embodiment of the Lord Maitreya; 
and to have his past lives investigated and broadcast 
through books and journals was strange enough. 

But to be secluded, for special spiritual training, 
from all the little pleasures of childhood; to be looked 
up to and almost venerated as an avatar; to be the 
cynosure of all eyes while travelling or at home, on the 
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boats and in hotels, in cities and towns, would have 
driven even the sanest of men mad. 

There used to he told a story^and it is only a story,-* 
that when Mrs. Besant took Krishnamurti to the Master 
oi Balliol for admission into Oxford, he joked: “Mrs. 
Besant, we have enough trouble, as it is, to educate 
ordinary mortals; we dare not try to educate Christs 
here! ’ 

But happily his mentor and guardian was Annie 
Besant, who even fought a sensational case to retain her 
guardianship over him and his brother when sued by 
their father. Cultured and aristocratic women like 
Mr. Jacob Bright, the Lady de La Warr and the Lady 
Emily Lutyens were his wardens; and brilliant men like 
George Arundale, Prof. A. E. Woodhouse, C. Jinaraja- 
dasa his private tutors. 

No youth of his age and nationality, it can be said, 
has had such enviable environment and opportunities; 
and Krishnamurti did not fail either his sponsors or in 
the things expected of him. On the contrary, he rose to 
heights unanticipated by them and became a great 
teacher on his own merits. 

Compared with this, his childhood days, under the 
parental roof, were anything but happy. His father was 
a hard-headed, cold-calculating orthodox Brahmin who 
never spared the rod on his children, especially on Krishna 
who he thought was a dull, dreamy, good-for-nothing 
boy. 

The mother was a pious, god-fearing lady, a devotee 
of Sri Krishna, and like all Hindu mothers a kind, sweet 
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soul who doted on her children. She did not, however, 
live long enough to see her children grow into manhood 
Of their four sons, only Krishnamurti and Nityananda 
•came under the influence of Mrs. Besant and were 
Jbrought up in England. 

Krishnamurti is over 55 now, and is recognised, 
the world over, as one of the most original and daring 
thinkers of modem times, a rare and unique teacher who 
wants no disciples, believes in no organisations, quotes 
no scriptures, recognises no authorities, hut shows a simple 
-direct way to Truth, Life, Happiness. 

A widely travelled mam-I wonder if there is any 
•other Indian who has travelled as much, as frequently 
and as profitably as he has done^-he has small groups 
•of friends all over the world who are his admirers and who 
wish to understand and live his way of life. 

And yet only a decade back he had a world-wide 
organisation at his disposal, with active centres in every 
big city of the world, and a following of over a hundred 
thousand educated cultured enthusiasts for the spreading 
of his message. 

Is there, in the world s religious history, one instance 
where a spiritual teacher whose advent had been prepared 
and proclaimed for years by a powerful international 
organisation with the most modem propaganda methods: 
who had disciples in all classes of society, from titled 
ladies to tillers of the soil, from statesmen to scholars, 
who had castles and colonies, auditoriums and amphi¬ 
theatres built specially for his work, but, who, voluntarily 
and ol his own free-will and accord and in pursuit of a 
greater destiny, surrendered all, dissolved the organi- 
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sation, disowned the disciples, returned the properties ta 
their owners—all at a moment s decision? 


The Throne that was Christ’s,” was his, and he 
rejected it with a shrug and a smile. 

W hat, then, are the peculiarities of Krishnamurti’s 
teachings, which are so revolutionary in character that 
even his spiritual sponsors and intimate friends have found 
them difficult to accept? 

What is the Truth that he wishes to establish and 
what is the way he points for humanity to reach its goal? 
By what authority does he denounce the present-day 
practices and the precepts of his predecessors, and what 
are his credentials for proclaiming himself as a new r path¬ 
finder, a new* guide to mankind? 

Krishnamurti is not a Philosopher in the sense that 
most modem professors of philosophy are, interpreters 
and commentators of others thoughts; and to him, 
philosophy which is not borne out by one s inner 
experience and is not the expression of life, has no 
meaning. 

He is neither a metaphysician nor a logician for the 
sake of being one, for to him both metaphysics and logic 
are play-things of the mind and clever ways of explaining 
aw ay things. Nor is he an occultist who lays too much 
importance on the invisible side of things and on psychic 
powers, on the existence of spiritual hierarchies and 
masters, w hich are all to him so many ways of escape. 

He does neither affirm nor deny; he merely points 
out their helplessness to solve man s problems and t e 
wo. Id’s ills. He has a simpler and more direct way, the 
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way of all the great ones who have realised themselves, 
who have reached the goal, who have fulfilled their 
destiny. It is interesting to note, by the way, that the 
teachings and viewpoints of Sri Ramana Maharshi and. 
Krishnamurti are almost alike and they use almost 
identical phrases and similies to convey their experiences. 

Krishnamurti is an original thinker whose unique 
utterances and definitions of truth, reality, time, space, 
mind, soul, memory, consciousness, karma, reincarnation, 
liberation, eternity, like the ancient sutras, will long he 
pondered over, examined and elucidated by future 
commentators; and, for aught we know, a new school of 
thought may yet be born out of them. 

Krishnamurti’s way is the way of all the Buddhas: 
the way of “pure action”. Truth, to him, is a pathless 
reality which must be searched and discovered within 
oneself. Truth, to him, is life in all its potentiality, in all 
its eternity, in all its completeness. The T or the ego 
which causes all the confusion, sorrow, bondage and 
misery' of existence is not a reality but only an illusion. 
In. understanding this illusion of the T and not in try ing 
to destroy it, illumination comes and with it freedom and 
happiness. 

Be responsible to yourself for all your actions", he 
says, do not take shelter in outside authority. Stand on 
your own feet. Live with great intensity, for it is through 
highest intensity that true detachment is born. To 
understand Life is to think and feel greatly and to live 
harmoniously. To be greatly in love, bear affection in 
your heart for all things. Only through the liberation 
from the I can you find the ultimate Reality.” 
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He sings elsewhere, like the other inspired souls, 
Kahir. Tuka, Jayadev: 

Await me, 0 friend, 

I Will tell you of the secret perfume of Life. 

Life has no philosophy. 

No cunning systems of thoughts. 

Life has no religions, 

No adoration in deep sanctuaries. 

Life has no Gods, 

Nor the burden of fearsome mystery. 

Life has no abode, 

Nor the aching sorrow of ultimate decay. 

Life has no pleasure, no pain. 

Nor the corruption of pursuing love. 

Life has no good, no evil, 

Nor the dark punishment of careless sin. 

Life gives no comfort, 

Nor does it rest in the shrine of oblivion. 

Life is not spirit or matter, 

Nor the cruel division of action and inaction. 

Life has no death, 

Nor has it the void loneliness in the shadow of time. 
Free is the man who lives in the Eternal, 

For Life Is. 

Before the dissolution of the Order of the Star, of 
which he was the Head, there were great annual gatherings 
i„ centres like Omnren in Holland. Ojai Valley m 
America. Advar in India, to which thousands o( members 
Urn all over the world used to come to listen to Krm and 

to live with him. 

These camps were organised with efficiency and 
forethought, all by voluntary service; and one ot tne 
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striking features of these camps was Krishnamurti s Camp 
Fire Talks, round a blazing sparkling crackling fire, where 
he usually addressed the large audiences on subjects 
discussed in groups and private talks earlier that day. 

He has a technique of his own for his public lectures. 
It is slightly Socratic in its methods, but more practical. 
Usually written questions are sent to him in advance, 
which he answers, often intuitively anticipating the 
questioners’ real doubts and difficulties. 

But where questions are put for the sake of appearing 
clever or smart or to corner him, he is quick to come out 
with telling repartee and rapier thrusts. He is amazing 
and exhilarating in such mental bouts, but never 
encourages them. It is a common sight to see, on such 
occasions, scoffers turning into admirers, doubters into 
enthusiasts. 

I remember well the incident in Ceylon when he 
made one of the most moving and thrilling speeches of 
his life. It was to the students of University College, 
Colombo; the hall was packed to the full, and it was 
clear that they were bent on mischief. As we entered, (for 
I was one of Krishnamurti’s party,) there were not only 
cheers of welcome but louder noises of stamping, shouting 
and cat-calls. 

This continued even after Krishnaji started talking, 
and finding himself in opposition, he smiled and asked 
them what they had expected of him, why that unwelcome 
alter he had been specially invited to address them, and 
what was really wrong with him? 

He smiled and waited for an answer. “Are you the 
Christ, tell us first?” shouted half-a-dozen students from 
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different corners. He smiled again, which soon burst into 
sad sweet laughter, and the students were swept into it 
without their knowing, and there was a changed 
atmosphere. 

He pulled himself up and said: “All right, Sirs, 111 
answer you: and he told them the poignant hut moving 
story of his early life, his education, his messiahhood, his 
struggles and sufferings, his loneliness and longings, his 
quest and realizations, in the simplest and sincerest 
language; and as they listened to him they visibly 
changed, they broke into applause, they cheered him, and 
some were in tears and in a repentent mood. 

After the talk was over they surrounded him with 
marks of affection, some shaking hands, some touching 
his garments, some profusely apologising for their 
behaviour; and the student-chairman who had come io 
denounce him, praised him as the modern Socrates and 
the greatest teacher after the Buddha. 

1 have seen this phenomenon over and over again, 
in several places, where hard-boiled materialists, orthodox 
fanatics and cocksure communists start bullying from tne 
first with silly stupid questions, often of a personal nature, 
and using all their cleverness to confound him, to try 
his patience. Unperturbed and with infinite sympathy he 
listens to their harrangues and tries to answer them in 
their own language and idiom, and gradually leads them, 
step by step, to see his point of view, to understand his 
approach to their problems; and in the end, invariably, 
they say to him: “Well. Sir, we do not pretend to have 
understood you. but we feel you are right. 

A radiant spiritual personality like KrishnamurH is a 
rare phenomenon even in this land; he is indee 
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efflorescence of an age. Lireat as are liri Aurobindo and 
Ramana Maharshi, as liberated souls and men of wisdom. 
I prefer Krisknamurti, as friend and comrade; for his 
way is the simple direct way of all nature s magnificent 
phenomena that 1 understand, like the bursting into flower 
of a rose-bud, like the flight of the home coming bird, like 
the natural flow of the river into the sea. 

No organisation, no ceremonies, no priest, no pooju, 
no darshan, no magic and mystery; that suits me, appeals 
to the best in me, and solves half my religious problems, 
and for that, at any rate, I am thankful to him. 
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Jagadish Chandra host’ 


0-C 


C ALCUTTA Has been tbe birthplace ol many great 
men and tbe centre of arts and sciences. Three of the 
world s greatest scientists-Bose. Ray and Raman-Corked 
and taught in Calcutta; the world’s greatest poet-philo¬ 
sopher. Rabindranath, was it most honoured citizen: one 
of the world’s foremost painters Dr. Tagore lives there^ 
Calcutta is the most advanced city in India m cultura. 
matters. The seed that was sown nearly a quarter ol a 
centurv ago by a great idealist. E B Havell. Kas now 
grown into a mighty tree, and its offshoots are springing 
up everywhere, all over the country , in the form of artistic 
revivals. But the most famous of the scientific institutions 
there is the world-famous Bose Institute. 

Of Sir Jagadish Bose, the scientist, the world knew 
a great deal. He was already one among the Immorla s. 
With Bose, the fighter, the scientific world was only to 
familiar, for Sir Jagadish was a vibrant figure, full o. 

energy and consuming enthusiasm _ A magn.fic 

dreamer of dreams, he was no mere idle visionary 
alert body, keen mind, dreamy eyes, and a, e all. 
his burning enthusiasm and optimism, re% 
undaunted warrior in him. 

He had been a fighter of many battles and a 
triumphant hero of them all. He bravely accepted ever. 
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difficult obstacle and opposition that confronted him on 
all sides and fought Ins battles alone 'with a coinage and 
hope which rang irue in him till his last days. Don t 
despair, mv man. Don t be pessimistic or leel helpless, 
he often reiterated to my friend (who was rather of a 
cvnical nature), as we sat over a cup of tea. listening to 
the impassioned talk of this great seer, whose one dream 
was to see his motherland exalted and honoured beiore 
the world. There was a challenging attitude in e\er> 
gesture of his being and an unfailing hopefulness in hi- 
eyes. 

Prof. Hans Molisch. one of the greatest plant- 
physiologists of modern times and a former Rector of the 
L niversity of \ ienna (who for a time did research worl 
in the institute) wrote of him in his tribute on Sir Jagadisl 
Boses s , Oth birthday: "His face has in it all sadness 
all pity and tolerant understanding. The Vidor in main 
valiant battles, there is nothing of triumph nor of bitter¬ 
ness in him. His expression exhales a spirit of sheei 
beauty when he talks: the whole wonderful set of life- 
revelations. lor which he is responsible, appears to bin 
to be like a poem someone else has written, vet whief 
has touched him very deeply.'' 

But. of Bose the artist, the world knew very little anc 
had heard less. Some might even smile at the idea ol 
Bose being called an artist, and yet in its truest anc 
broadest sense, he was a great artist. His institute, c 
masterpiece of creative art, is no mere building foi 
laboratory purpose but a temple of art and science. Tin 
mind that designed, planned and raised this superb piece 
of architecture, in the midst of the ugly and hybric 

buildings that surround it. was most assuredly an artist'' 
mind. 
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Sir Jagadish had an eye for form, design, colour 
line and proportion and in this magnificent institute 
every stone is in its proper place and every detail is 
artistically concieved and carried out. Not only were the 
marvellous epoh-making discoveries in scinece the efforts 
and achievements of this single man, but the raising up 
of a fitting abode and temple of research to carry on the 
work, was also the work of a single indn idual. He 
superintended the gradual growth of the building in 
person, always with an eye for beauty, comfort and utility. 

I have attempted , he told me in his usual 
enthusiastic manner, to wed art to utility, and it is 
for the world to judge whether 1 have succeeded or not . 
He had taken old motifs of Indian traditional art and 
med them to raise a beautiful modern structure, where 
living, learning and leisure could be had amidst beautiful 
surroundings. 

The building is not imposing in the sense of being 
massive. There is nothing outside to indicate to the casua 
observer that this Institute is,perhaps, the most beautifukv 
designed building in Calcutta, but the trained eye ^is 
sure to catch the broad outline ol the building and tae 
colour of the walls and to look for an interesting piece 
of architecture inside them. 

The very first strikingly beautiful object the eye 
catcher is the massive carved doorway in blackwood with 
suggestive symbols of tbe Institute as conceived by Sir 1. 
C Bose, as it represents tbe coming down ol the Divine 
Fire from tbe heavens, illustrative of tbe flashing down 
of tbe Divine Wisdom: there is also tbe carvrng ot t e 
mimosa plant which bad played such an important part 
in bis discoveries, owing to its extremely sensitive nature. 
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and also of the amalki fruit, which was from Asoka s 
time a chief architectural motif in the temple buildings 
of ancient India. 

1 he main building is of a striking and dignified 
design, built of fine greyish purple sandstone, in the Hindu 
sty le of Rajputana; an auditorium with a seating capacity 
for a thousand, several big rooms for laboratory 7 purposes, 
well-fitted and equipped up-to-date; a finely Iaid-up 
garden and lawn with a fountain and a tank. 

1 he residential quarters of the students and professors 
are built across the right wing of the lawn, and are 
simply and tastefully furnished with just the things 
required and are kept scrupulously clean. The front of 
the corridor has arched windows designed after the 
horse-shoe Karnakudu of the Buddhist Yiharas. 
The entrance to the lecture hall is another beautifully 
carved doorway with the same emblems of the \ ajra, 
tke mimosa plant and the amalki fruit. 

d he lotus pond to the left is set against a bronze 
plaque, with the figure of a woman carrying a lamp, 
s\ mboHing w omanhood as the torch-bearer of knowledge. 
This is an interesting work of art by itself. The entrance 
holds a seiies of glass cases in which are to be seen the 
different types of sensitive instruments invented by Bose, 
including the first wireless instrument in the world. At 
another end is to be seen a fine plaster bust-study of 
Sir Jagadish Bose by Bengal's well-known artist, 
Deviprasad Roy Chowdhury. 

1 he auditorium is a large, semi-circular hall, with 
a rostrum facing the seats on the floor, from where Dr. 
Bose delivered his annual scientific addresses and other 
eminent scientists spoke from time to time. As Prof. 
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Geddes said of it, this hall is of simple, efficient and 
beautiful plan, in which a large audience can at once 
see and hear without the visual interruption and the 
accoustic defects too common in auditori designed without 
the collaboration of the physicist. Its purpose is neither 
restrictedly scientific, as its magnitude shows, nor yet 
simply popular . 

The decoration of this hall appeals alihe to the 
student of art and to the student of science. The ceiling 
is decorated with spread-out lotus flowers, richly coloured, 
and adopted from the fresco-paintings of Ajanta. The 
most beautiful object in the hall is the big water-coloured 
painting on the wall behind the rostrum, executed by 
Nandalal Bose, a remarkable masterpiece from the brush 
of a master-artist. 

The picture is called “The Quest”, and is an 
allegorical representation, in pictorial form, of a great 
truth in Life and Nature—the duality of positive and 
negative, male and female, of centrifugal and centripetal 
forces. Man is the creative and the woman the preser¬ 
vative principle in nature: man the fighter and woman the 
conserver; man the active agent and woman the inspires 
The Idea is represented in this picture in a masterlv 


manner. 

We see two figures, a man and a woman rise out of 
tire depths of crystal-clear water and march towards the 
horizon where the first rays of the rising sun are Hashing 
in glowing warmth, the woman is lost in the rapture o 
the sweet melodies that she is playing on er ute 
they have animated the man with fresh life and vigour 
and he looks inspired. The tender form of the woman.and 
her soft and gentle look contrast strongly with the student 
form and animated expression in the eyes of the man. 
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Dr. Bose would interpret the man as Intellect feeling 
the sword-edge with which he has to cleave his way. 
and the woman as imagination, who inspires him with 
her magic flute.” “The Quest” is a masterpiece ny a 
master-artist, and dedicated to a master-mind who 
embodied in him the harmony of the ideals suggested in 
the picture. 

There is vet another interesting painting in an 
adjoining room from the brush of Gaganendranath 
d agore. a clever cubistic study, showing Bose throwing 
a ray of powerful light on a dark cubistically built back¬ 
ground. where the invisible waxing and waning oi iile 
is revealed by the moving trail of light. A glorious tribute 
from a great artist to a gieat scientist. 

His 1 iving rooms revealed also the artist in him. 1 he 
sitting room was an ideal little place of ease and comiort. 
The panelled walls, the ornamented ceiling, the Iresco 
paintings from the brush of Xandalal Bose, the ancient 
sculpture of the Gandharan Buddha near the dining 
place, the deliberate omission of unnecessarv things, the 
choice selection of simple and yet artistic items, and above 
all. the profound sense of harmony and repose that 
is visible evnv where proclaimed in no uncertain terms 
the artist that was also a scientist. 

The supreme message he gave to the world in his 
address to the Roval Society in London in 1901: 1 hey 

who see but the One in all the changing manifoldness 
of the universe, unto them belongs Eternal Truth: unto 
none else, is but the ancient quest sought after and 
realised by the seers of old, and now reaffirmed by this 
wizard of science. 
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Ananda Coomaraswamy 

- --- J --- " 

IV TO Indian, except that immortal poet Rabindranath, 
k ^ could lay claim to the loving remembrance of a grateful 
people to the same extent as Ananda Coomaraswamy, for 
his unique contribution to Indian culture, for his pioneering 
work in the cause of Indian art, for rediscovering to ua 
its hidden beauty and for bravely championing its legiti¬ 
mate claims. 

The art of India before his time was covered under 
the debris of age-long indifference and ignorance of its 
own people, and its traditions and ideals were as good 
as dead. It was left to Ananda Coomaraswamy to 
interpret Indian art to the world and to give it its proper 
place and value. 

If today Indian art has become not only a great asset 
of the nation but one of the cherished possessions of the 
entire world, it is due in large measure to his genius 
and effort. He was most unquestionably the father ot 
the modern Indian Renaissance. 

And yet. how many Indians I.-now anything about 
this great Ceylonese and of his incomparable sen-ices to 
India and the world? Many in this land and elsewhere 
are familiar with his boohs and his writings but only a 
few really hnow anything of his birth, antecedents and 
magnificent worh for art in both hemispheres. 
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Ananda Coomaraswamy was a native of Ceylon, 
a scion of a cultured Tamil family, son of a distinguished 
father and the result of a happy union between East and 
West. His father, Sir Muttucoomaraswamy, created a 
sensation in London Society, when he was a student of 
law there, by becoming a friend of Disraeli and the hero 
of one of the novels of the future Prime Minister ot 
England. He ably represented the Tamils of Jaffna in 
the old Ceylon State Council. His other famous kinsmen 
were the late Sirs P. Ramanathan and P. Arunachalam, 
two of the greatest Tamils of their generation. 

Ananda Coomaraswamy’s early education was in 
England, and after a brilliant career at Cambridge he 
returned to his island-home to serve the Government 
as a Geologist. But his real interests and desires were 
after the cultural things, and he forthwith started a 
campaign against the denationalised and half-anglicised 
ways of life of the people of the island. He was a student 
of Sanskrit in his youth and his knowledge of the classics 
gave him an insight into the hidden beauties not onlv ot 
Indian literature but of Indian art as well. 

Bom with a keen aesthetic sensibility and a dis¬ 
cerning appreciation of beauty in life and ait, and seeing 
so much of the beauty of the old world all about him, 
in ancient monuments, in decaying arts and crafts and in 
the art traditions of his people, he felt an irresistible 
impulse to devote his life and talent to their preservation 
and regeneration. 

W ith that end in view, he started a cultural journal 
to interpret India and Ceylon to the world; for to him, 
as to many thinking minds, the culture of these two 
countries were identical and had a common origin and 
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inspiration. Lanka, to him, was only a cultural projection 
of Aryavarta. and whatever was great and beautiful in the 
island came from the mainland. 

He saw around Kim a hybrid culture fast taking 
root and transforming a fairy island into a colourless 
Lurasia, and he felt it his duty to uproot it before it 
strangled the few lovely things still left and robbed the 
soil of its creative vitality- He carried on a whirlwind 
campaign against the denationalising process that had 
set in by ruthless exposure through lectures and waitings. 


It was a strange destiny for a man who was not 
only a child of a mixed marriage but had all his early 
education and training in Western lands and alien 
surroundings; and yet he proved to be the most under¬ 
standing of men in the East so far as Orient art was 
concerned. He had great odds to contend against, very 
few intelligent co-workers, limited materials for study 
and absolutely no outstanding pioneers except the 
Orientalists like Jones, Monier Williams, Sir George 
Birdwood. Wilson and a few others. Havell, Bmyom 
Codrington and the Tagores were his contemporaries. 


It w as remarkable that single-handed and with such 
limited resources he did so much for Indian art. It was 
his intuition that enabled him to see t e spirit an 
meaning behind the forms of Indian art. He travel led 
widelv. visited the world’s famous museums, contade 
the connoiseurs in the East and West, and thus enriched 
his knowledge before writing authoritatively about art 

in general and Indian art in particular. He felt he had 
message of heauty iron, tke East to give to ike West a j 
|,e chose to reside in Western lands to serve the hast 

better. 
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His earliest writings on Indian art made tlieir 
appearance in well-known and widely circulated journals 
of both East and West; and the Theosophist, then edited 
by the late Annie Besani, broadcast his w ritings on Indian 
scu Ipt ure and painting to the English-knowing public of 
the world. Ananda Coomarasw amy realised long ago. 
as modern authors do now, that good illustrations 
convey more to the reader and are more illuminating than 
any amount of learned dissertation, especially on art 
matters. 

He had all his works piofusely illustrated with 
selected examples of Indian masterpieces, which even 
to-day afford material for study for students. His Indian 
Drawings, in two volumes and published in IQ 10-12, 
is still valuable for a proper understanding of Indian art. 
His earliest and best work, Mediaeval Sinhalese Art 
(1908). wh ich made his name famous throughout the 
world, is still the only authoritative book on the subject. 
Published in a limited edition, it has long been out of 
print, and efforts are being made by the Nalanda 
Publications in Bombay to bring out a reprint ol the 
volume as early as possible. 

In 1910 he brought out his most widely known book 
Selected Examples of Indian Art, which contains choice 
specimens of Indian art in illustration. The world owes 
him a debt of deep gratitude for bringing to its attention 
the subtle beauty and delicate drawing of the Rajput 
Painting. His two volumes on that subject are yet to be 
improved upon; even O. C. Gangolv’s Hundred 
Masterpieces of Rajput Painting and his magnum opus 
\aga and Raginis are only elaborations and amplifications 
of the subject, with additional examples. The pioneering 
work was Coomaraswamy’s. 
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The Indian Craftsman (1909), Essays in National 
Idealism, The Dance of Siva, The Mirror of Gesture, 
The Arts and Crafts of India and Ceylon and Visva- 
harma are some of his early contributions which made his 
name a household word wherever beauty and art are 
appreciated. The History of Indian and Indonesian Art 
is a veritable tour-de-force, and a boot for reference to 
both scholars and students. 

Ananda Coomaraswamy was a fascinating writer 
and had a facile pen. For a savant and scholar, he was 
not pedantic or obscure either in his ideas or in his 
writings. His critical studies of the various aspects 
of Asian art had depth of knowledge and showed 
a penetrating mind and an understanding wisdom. 
They were not mere mental jugglery or emotional 
vapouring. He was seldom obscure in his explanations, 
seldom mystifying, however mystical or abstract the 

subject may be. 

He enunciated his views clearly. logically, and with 
no bias or preconceived notions. His style w as crystal-clear 
and his narrative simple and direct. One seldom got lost 
in words, reading his books: and his ideas were never 
covered up by obscure technical words. He saw clearly 
and wrote plainly the significant features of even the 
most obscure forms of art. More than any other critic, 
he had a larger vision, a wider knowledge, a keener 
perception, a rare balance of judgment and an impersonal 
attitude towards things and persons. These made him 
the great critic that he was. 

Those of us who have dabbled in art and imagined 
ourselves as critics owed a tremendous debt of gratitude 
to him. We shone by borrowed light and were but poo. 
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reflections of Kis genius. He was the pathfinder, the 
pioneer, the one true cultural messenger from the East 
to the West. It was my privilege to have met him only 
for a few brief moments, during his last visit to India, and 
this personal contact has hut deepened my affection and 
regard for him. I found him vivacious, for his age, and 
keenly alive to all the things going on around him. He 
enjoyed jokes, laughed heartily over silly arguments, 
listened patiently to the prattles of the half-learned, and 
was calm like a rock amidst boisterous sea waves. 

Gentle of speech, perfect in manners, unruffled by 
any hostile criticism, he moved among the small crowd 
that met to honour him, and had a word to say to everyone. 
Slightly bent with age, hair turned grey in study and 
service, face serene, lit by two dark eyes and with a thin 
beard struggling to reach his neck, he seemed an ancient 
rishi in a modern garb. He reminded me of Gurudev 
Tagore in his stoop, in his demeanour and even in his 
walk, Tagore and Coomaraswamy were two names which 
India and the world would long cherish and honour as 
the two great architects of the twentieth century Indian 
Renaissance. 




L IFE is a struggle, art is a luxury, say some; art 
expresses life, life enriches art. say others. Life and art 
are two parallel expressions and have parallel values, 
think many. But there is a hallowed ground where life 
and art meet, where their values are one, where experience 
and expression become identical, where truth is beauty 
and beauty truth. 


That is the realm of true spirituality "where a person 
full to the brim with the thrill of life and through many 
experiences, much solitude and thought, has acquired 
amazing sensitiveness to the beauty and wonder of life, 
whom even- breath of wind, every falling leak every 
grow ing blade of grass and the subtlest shades of colour 
an d sound thrill to unutterable depths, and whose every 
emotion and thought, whose every movement and 
u, .store and word are spontaneously beautiful and lull o 
deliglulul grace". In such a person are ife and art a 
one with each other, nay. are the full flowerin,. 
experience and expression, of feeling and living. 

Sol, a supreme artist in life is Mr. C. Jinarajadasa. 
'Kata' as he is known to thousands all over the world. 
\„ apo-tle of beauty, his life is a masterpiece like a 
perfect picture or a symphony. A mystic-dreamer 
L„ his dreams; a torch-hearer of truth, he proclarnis 
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the unity of life and the brotherhood of man; a prophet 
of a new age, he sings of the coming dawn and of the 
joy of life triumphant, 

Mr. Jinarajadasa is by no means a representative 
type of his time; he is the herald of the coming man. He 
is neither a genius nor an intellectual giant but an ideal 
man in whom there is complete harmony of thought, 
feeling, aspiration and action. He is a true yogi, in the 
highest and the best sense of the word, one who has found 
unity within himself. 

Now, Yoga is not mere meditation or muscle control 
through the powers of will; it is the science of life. It is, 
in the words of the Gita skill in action.” In that sense. 
Mr. Jinarajadasa is a Yogi. His life is a happy and 
harmonious blending of idealism and practicality, of vision 
and action, of mysticism and matter-of-factness. 

Life to be fully lived must be shared with others. 
His has been a dedicated life from young manhood. At 
an age when most youths hanker after the good things 
of this world and seek farrye and fortune, he, after a 
brilliant career at Cambridge, deliberately chose a life 
of service and renunciation. It was as a wandering 
sanyasi that he started his career, which he continues 
even today, and taught aspirants the Laws of Life and the 
Path to Perfection. 


Claude Bragdon, the American architect and author, 
gives us a glimpse of C. J. of those days: 

His was a way of living and a view of life new to 
my experience. He had few belongings; lived, so to 
speak, m a trunL-a wanderer, an ascetic~yet I never 
met a happier-appearing man.” 
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Born in a Buddhist family, he strives to model his life 
after that Great Teacher of Nirvana and the Law, the 
Buddha. It is no easy striving either. It is not a conse¬ 
crated life of a negative character but an active life in 
the work-a-day world, needing intelligence, courage, love 
and constant watchfulness. His serenity, thoughtfulness, 
sympathy, understanding and help are not mere mental 
attitudes or moral attributes but the very texture of his life, 
as fragrance is the very' essence of flowers. 


Whether at work or at rest, whether in company 
or in h.s study, whether organising a great international 
convention or writing a private letter, he is wonderfully 
calm, precise, methodical and thorough in everything he 
undertakes to do. He leaves nothing to chance; is indi - 
ferent to nothing. He attends to the smallest details ol 
his life with as much enthusiasm and interest as he attends 

to his bigger tasks. , 


To him all have their place and importance in life 
and nothing is insignificant. How his room is arranged, how 
his food is cooked, how his table is kept, how his lectures 
are prepared, how he writes to his correspondents how 
he receives his visitors and how he tails to them, all these 
are significant to him and demand his careful attention. 
It was mv privilege to watch him wort at close quarters 
and even to assist him in my own small way. and , was 
a joy to see how smoothly, silently, simply, sweetly he 

ordered his daily life. 


A tireless worker, putting in as many as fourteen to 
sixteen hours ol work a day.-mostly ol an hrfectad 
nature.—promt in doing everything, punctual at every 
(,nation serene under all circumstances and s,lenty 
Llplul In one and all. his is really a beautiful hie nobly 



and usefully lived. If perfection is tke goal of life, then 
Raja is very muck nearer it tkan most men tkat I know. 

Tke world at large knows kim more as a charming 
speaker and a writer of exquisite Englisk prose. It is 
a skeer joy to kear kim speak. A skilled craftsman, an 
artist in words, ke knows kow to use kis pkrases and 
construct kis sentences. He has good command of the 
language and over fifty 7 years public speaking in 
practically every 7 part of the globe has given him a style 
which is delightlully his own. He has few rivals among 
tke world s preackers and hardly any in India. My 
brother of beautiful character and beautiful language, 
was tke tribute paid to kim by tkat greatly—gifted woman. 
Annie Besant. 


His books are classics in tke Tkeosopkical literature. 
He has contributed muck to it. but it is as tke author of 
First Principles of Theosophy and tke collaborator in 
tke writing of Occult Chemistry , ke will be remembered 
by a grateful posterity. His essays on tke art are 
profoundly inspiring and deals more with tke ideals tkan 
■with tke facts of art. more with their aspirations tkan 
with their accomplishments. “Art and the Emotions", 
and Art as will and Idea , are distinct contributions 
to art understanding and art criticism, and they will be 
appreciated more and more as years pass by and as arts 

become more spiritual and less sensuous, more beautiful 
and less ugly. 


He is no less ardent a student of science, and kis 
lectures and articles on scientific subjects are illuminating 
or t eir breath of vision and depth of understanding. 
His hobby is, of course, tke Occult Chemistry 7 , to which 
he has devoted years of patient study, observation and 
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research. Lett to himself, he would devote the rest of 
his life to its pursuit and thus materially help the 

knowledge of physical science. 


His popular hooks “Thesophy and Modem Thought , 
How we remember our Past Lives , are valuable 
introduction to a synthetic understanding of physical and 
metaphysical science. A mystic himself, his views on 
mysticism have a special practical value to his readers. 
As editor of “The Golden Jubilee Book of the T. S. 
and “Letters of the Masters of Wisdom”, he has rendered 
great service to the Society of which he was a distin¬ 
guished member and now its honoured President. 


A widely-travelled man, he has seen many countries 
and sampled many cultures. As a young man he 
sojourned in Italy for four years learned the language 
in order to be an efficient lecturer, as well as to study 
Dante in the original. 


Raja is a linguist and has a special gift for languages. 
He knows Sanskrit. Pali, Latin, French, English, Italian, 
Spanish. Portuguese and a few more, which make him an 
ideal international lecturer. 


Next America claimed trim. THere He lived and 
travelled For several years, with a little break in the 
middle, as a National Lecturer. He Had by tins lime 
become a popular and powerful exponent of tHe Ancient 
Wisdom and was in great demand everywhere^ We 
see Him in tHe next decade or two touring m Europe, 
paying flying visits to India, and .Hen in Australia. New 
Zealand. SoutH America. Canada, tHe United States and 
again in Europe, in India, in Australia and so on. 

He Has filled many responsible offices in tHe Society 
and was a trusted colleague and comrade of Dr. Besan. 
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His devotion, love and loyalty to His great teaclier and 
leader was something superb and exemplary. Till her 
death he was her most confidential friend and fellow- 
Arhat, and his services to her during her last days were 
something too beautiful, too sacred for words. It was 
no wonder then that he succeded her as the Head ol the 
Esoteric Section of the T. S.. after it was held by 
Mr. Leadbeater for a short while. He deliberately 
refused to be elected as the President of the Society after 
her death. 

Born in 18/5 in a village near Panadura, on the 
east coast of Ceylon, his childhood days were spent in 
Colombo where he joined a school started by Mr. C. W. 
Leadbeater for Sinhalese children, which is today the 
famous Ananda College. Mr. Leadbeater, observing the 
boy s precocity and guided by some inner psychic 
knowledge, induced his parents to allow him to take 
charge of his education and to take the boy with him to 
England. 

At a tender age, Raja was about fifteen then, he 
found himself in a new environment and preparing tor a 
strange career as a disciple of the Masters. He found 
himself in the compnay of young Sinnett, Basil Hodgson 
Smith, George Arundale, all of them pupils of C. W. 
Leadbeater. Later, Raja joined St. John s College at 
Cambridge and came out of it with flying colours, not 
only as a scholar but as a sportsman as well, for he sleered 
his college boat one year to a fourfold victory. Annie 
Besant, then a prominent worker in London, helped him 
much in those days, which he ever gratefully remembers. 

The world knows very little of Raja’s family. His 
aged mother who was living in Colombo with one ol 
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her daughters, passed away recently. His sister, Mrs. 
Amaradasa, w r as a woman of striking personality, a 
heauty in her day” observed Lady Peiris one day to me. 
Raja s three nieces are charming girls and artistically 
talented. Another sister of his looked after the family. 
Staunch Buddhists they look askance at the heterodox 
views of their noble brother, but they love him dearly. 

Mrs. Dorothy Jinarajadasa was a well-known figure 
in Indian public life, both as the founder of the Women’s 
Indian Association and as a champion of the women’s 
cause. Her work, in collaboration with Mrs. Cousin, in 
this country is now history. 

Dreamer and worker, teacher and friend, author 
and artist, Jinarajadasa is one of the oustanding men of 
this century whose life and work are indeed a never-failing 
source of joy and inspiration to those who know him. He 
is verily a forerunner of a new race to come. 
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Ramanathcm 


$ 


gIR POXNAMBALAM RAMANATHAN was one ol 

the picturesque personalities of modern times, and un¬ 
questionably one of the greatest Tamilians of the century. 
Sir Muthuswamy Iyer, Sir Bbasyam Iyengar, Sir Sesbadri, 
Salem Ramaswamy Mudaliar, Mysore Sabapatbi 
Mudaliar, Sir P. Arunachalam, were great in tbeir own 
way and, perhaps, more brilliant in some respects, but 
none of them could lay claim to tbe synthetic richness of 
mind and heart that was Ramanathans. 


There have been others in the Tamil land more 
learned than he was and who have rendered greater service 
to their fellowmen, but none of them had the catholicity 
of his mind, the universality of his outlook, practical 
ability and devotion to a cause. 


The others were great in parts; he was great 

uniformly. He lived richly and enriched the life around 

him; he laboured religiously and taught men that true 

religion is work and that worship is service. He claimed 

he was a Gnana Yogin, but he was essentially a Korma 
Yogin. 


Sir Ponnambalam Ramanathan was a complex 
personality. Though simple in his life, manners and 
deportment, he was a puzzle to his contemporaries. He 
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was a strange mixture of religious orthodoxy and cosmo* 
politan living, of lofty idealism and practical philanthropy, 
of intellectual pride and spiritual humility. A devoted 
servant of the public, he was an intellectual aristocrat; a 
life dedicated to an incessant search after Truth, Reality 
and Eternal Life, he was surrounded by wealth, ease, 
comfort and fame. The more he gave, the more his 
material possessions were; the more he tried to 
renounce, the greater were the encumbrances of his life, 
the older he grew in years and experience, the younger 
he was in his altertness .of mind, his capacity for work 
and his youthful buoyancy and spirit. 

He loved to talk, talk on the deeper problems of life, 
the origin and cause of Being and Non-Being, the 
complicated courses of cultures and civilisations, the 
intricate roots and meanings of words and ideas, the 
current views on politics and economics, the tendencies 
in modern art and literature; in fact, there was no subject 
under the sun which he did not discuss or discourse upon 
among friends and visitors. 


He was learned, deeply learned, in the philosophical 
systems of the world, and he delighted to dwell in the 
company ol the world's thinkers and writers. His memory 
was prodigious, and he could quote and make references 
to passages from the classics long forgotten by the 
youngest of his hearers. He had a subtle mind which 
could see through things, and which, when occasron 
arose, would hair-split and argue in, out and about a 
simple statement of fact. 


There is a peculiar pleasure in such a mental jujitsu 
and the Tamils, as a race, have a weakness for it. It doB 
not lead anywhere; it gives no understanding or soluho 
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of a problem, but still people love to combat menially 
and enjoy cornering or flooring their opponents. 

Sir Ramanathan had a fine imagination and a rare 
aesthetic discrimination, which made him a lover of the 
beautiful in art and nature. He had a discerning taste in 
art and was quite progressive in his outlook. The many 
modern isms” in the art of the West did not puzzle him 
and he understood their meaning and purpose. 

He loved to talk on the symbolism and aesthetic 
significance of Indian sculpture, especially South Indian 
Bronzes, and it was a treat to see this old veteran of many 
battles in political and other fields enthuse over this 
gentle curve of the leg or that poise of the body of a statue 
and talk endlessly about the inner beauty of the rlnlhm 
of form. I demurred slightly once when he criticised a 
judgment of Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy on an aspect 
of Indian art, but he quickly caught me up and said, 
softly smiling: I know what you young people think ol 

Coomaraswamy, and I am glad you all acknowledge his 
great services to India.” 

Sir Ponnambalam Ramanathan s contributions to the 
cultural life of Lanka were many and varied. He was a 
great believer, rightly or wrongly, in the superiority ol the 
Hindu culture, and held the view, with many others like 
him in India, that the Buddhist culture in Ceylon was 
merely an extension, a further development of the Hindu 
life and civilisation. Though a Vedantin by instinct, his 
intellectual affinities were with that school of Indian 
thought known as the Saiva Siddhanta, a unique philo¬ 
sophical contribution to the world from South India. 

A good student of Greek and European philosophy, 
e was proud of the system he represented, and his 
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scholarship in Tamil helped him to appreciate its beauty 
and truth to the full. He was a great lover of the 
Christian scriptures, and in his earlier days had written 
interesting commentaries on the Gospels of John and 
Matthew, as recorded by Lady Ramanathan, then a 
student, in two volumes entitled An Eastern Exposition 
of St. John” by Parananda and "Parananda’s Com¬ 
mentary on St. Matthew. 


More than his learning and his exposition of these 
more abiding things of life, his intimate contact with men 
who have trodden the lonely path before him and his own 
personal experiences and inner realization made him a 
teacher and preceptor of moral and spiritual truths He 
was essentially a Guru, not a politician or a legislator. 
It was in this that his uniqueness lay. He had all that 
wealth, learning, honour, ambition and power could give 
at his command, but like a true Hindu, he sought tnem 
not as an end but as means towards a fuller and more 
perfect life, a life dedicated to service. 

His philanthropies, which are many, were merely 
expressions of this side of his nature and a partial 
fulfilment of his life’s mission. His charities, it is true 
were somewhat limited and narrow in their aims and 
usefulness, since mostly they were for his community and 
his faith, but it cannot be said that he refused to serve his 

other compatriots in other ways. 


He could have done more and served better the 
whole of Lanka. hut he was "a child of his age, and 
Ac pioneering work of emancipating a nahon to 
thraldom needs not only courage and sacrtfrce hut tad 
and caution. It is a common failing with the young 



to judge its elders and their achievements in the past 
from its present bearings and to feel impatient with them 
for their faint-heartedness, pusillanimity, caution and 
seeming cowardice. Youth seldom judges age by what 
it has actually done but by what it has failed to achieve. 
The golden rule of criticism, in my opinion, is: Have 
we done a tithe of what they have done; have we 
attempted little of what they have attempted and have we 
to our credit a tiny fraction of the service they have 
rendered? Judged in that fight, little can be said against 
what Sir Ponnambalam Ramanathan failed to do. 

No great man has ever given universal satisfaction, 
and the greatest of them has blemishes which one can 
easily point out. Even the warm, luminous, life-giving 
sun has its dark spots and the cool, clear moon its shadow. 
The two fine educational institutions in Jaffna and the 
ever-increasing number of public-spirited, patriotic boys 
and girls that come out of the colleges annually, and the 
noble example of untiring labour in the cause of his 
greatly exploited country, these are the enduring 
monuments which he has left behind him as heritage 
to be cherished by his grateful countrymen and country¬ 
women. 

Thinking of the great and little acts of kindness that 
he had done, all through his life, to the young and old, 
to all and sundry; thinking of the chivalrous fights that he 
put up against established tyranny and injustice, social, 
religious, economic and political; thinking of the untiring 
honest work that he put every hour of his matured existence 
and thinking of the high idealism that he had set before 
himself to strive after, thinking all these, one cannot but 
exclaim: whence cometh another? 
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My last impression of this Grand Old Man of 
Lanka, a little over a month before bis passing away, 
is still vivid and clear as 1 write these lines. He had just 
come back to Jaffna after months of strenuous work in 
England. He really needed a long, quiet rest, but never 
allowed himself that luxury. He was even then working 
all the twelve hours of the day. The poet Harindranath 
and myself were staying, as Lady Ramanathan’s guests, 
at their country house at Chunnakam, and we saw 
something of his ceaseless toil. 


At a recital of poems and songs which my friend 
gave at Ramanathan Girls College, to a crowded house 
of Jaffna women, he found time to preside and did enjoy 
himself thoroughly. His pale face of olive complexion, 
lit by tw o dark, luminuous eyes, glowed beautifully in the 
morning light that streamed into the hall. His fine, noble 
features, made more majestic by the white beard and the 
crowning white turban, quivered and reflected his 
unalloved pleasure. His sensitive fingers and agile body 
-yes. agile at that age,-kept “time-measure” to the tune 
and music the poet was singing. He was an animated 
picture of “delight and dream,” and his countenance 
cdeamed with the ecstasy of rapture in his eves He looked 
transformed, gay and youthful, and was literally dancing 

with joy. 


When Harin sang his famous national song. Suru 
voqhva Jung (which, by the way. was composed only a 
few days before, as we both rambled among the msp.rmg 
ruins of Anuradbapura) he could not control himself. He 
joined the poet in singing it for a second tune for a thrr 
time, and finally got up. waving his hands, as rf conduchng 
an orchestra, he ashed his girl-pupils to |om with hi 
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in singing it. His voice was sweet even at that advanced 
age, a proof of clean, controlled life. Enthused by the 
atmosphere, he spoke eloquently for an hour on some 
aspects of Indian music. 

That’s the reminiscence I shall ever cherish ol this 
Grand Old Man; and it may be that long after the din 
and dust of the present political controversy are over and 
forgotten, and when persons and incidents are judged 
and valued in their true perspective, the whole of Lanka 
will not hesitate to hail him, as I have hailed him, the 
Sage of Chunnakam, the maker of Modem Ceylon. 
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Subhas Bose 

i 


A LL roads were leading to Haripura, I toolc one ol them 
from Central Rajputana and lound mysell at Madhi. 
an insignificant wayside station suddenly grown into 
importance. Our train carried the first big hatch of 
delegates and visitors to the Haripura Congress ol 1938. 
and we were received at the station with fanfares, 
trumpets and cheers. 

It was a motely crowd that landed on the platform 
of Madhi. a miniature India, something like the one you 
see at the big melas. at Haridwar or Prayag. Men and 
women from different provinces, youths and children o 
all ages, rich and poor, peasants and princes all were 
disgorged that cool morning from the belly of the tram 
without any ceremony or formality. 

One noticed many "extras" at the station: extra 
platforms, extra staff, extra wailing rooms, extra stalls, 
extra everything. The police were there too. not to bully 
the passengers hut to he helpful and to contro the traffic. 
Hundreds of buses were waiting to carry the political 
pilgrims to Haripura. ten miles away. In spite ol the 
rush and scramble, a common phenomenon in India, 
there was a certain amount of orderliness and melhod. 

One fell at once the hand of the Congress 
Government there. The long stretch ol metalled and 
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tarred road from Bardoli to Madlii, (about 30 miles long) 
revealed the activities of the P.W.D., tlie first decent 
road of its kind leading to an Indian village. I Iiere w ere 
policemen at regular intervals to control tlie heavy bus 
traffic, nigbt and day, and to be of service to those who 
could not afford the luxury of even a bus ride. 


Of course, at Haripura itself it was the volunteers 
who did the police work, the scavenging work, tbo Scout 
work, the guide work and what not. It was an admirable 
organsation, the volunteer force, consisting of two 
thousand boys and a thousand girls, mostly from the 
villages. They were perfectly disciplined and carried 
out their allotted task in more efficient way than the 
youths from cities and colleges. 


Haripura is a small village in Bardoli taluq. This 
ullage played its part in that epic struggle with which 
its name is associated. The Congress City, Vithalnagar, 
\ vas hvo miles further from this village, by the side of 
the Tapti A fairly level ground with a gentle incline 
towards the bank of the river was chosen for this Bamboo 
city which was to be the centre of attraction for all India 
and even for the rest of the world for over a week. 

It was an impressive sight that greeted the half- 

u million people lIlr ° ngecl t,,cre all parts of 

AyvorU They saw before their eyes a wonder eity 
bamboo, as if crealec | overnig | l( llv Ae wan(] of a 

magician, with some of the amenities of modern life It 
was two miles long with a broad avenue in the middle 

five CroCi 0 ' ,raffiC ' and fine l,UlS *° 

even dT h ] meS ' Pan i da ! S ' gale " a >' s ’ exhibition stalls and 
6V -“ 11,6 l,Uge where the open sessions 



were held, were built of materials produced locally. TKe 
city cost tbe Reception Committee seven and balf laldis, 
over five laldis of wkick were spent in tke taluq itself, 
in raw materials, in labour etc. Only tke very 
indispensable things, like iron tanks and pipes for water 
supply were brought from Bombay. The whole town was 
electrically lit and there was ample provision of radios, 
loud speakers, telephones and telegraphs. Water supply 
was in abundance, and the sanitary arrangements were 
most admirable. There was beauty and design, at once 
simple and suggestive, in all the superstructures. 0 
Indian motifs and paintings by modern art students 
decorated all the main gateways. 

It was wonderful to see what the ambition of a 
peasant. Vallabhbhai Patel, and the vision of an artist. 
Nandalal Bose, could do with such simple things as 
Irhaddar cloth, palm leaves, bamboo slits, small woven 
thutis and the tri-coloured national flags. It was the 
biggest creative achievement of Nandalal Bose. 


The procession of the President-elect Subhas Bose 
was in itself an attractive affair. An old chariot, drawn 
by filtv-one bulls, escorted by saffron-sareed girls, singing 
songs, reached the Congressnagar towards dusk in tailing 
light, and it was long in coming like Swara, for India. 
Subhas Bose appeared happy and healthy-, and as 
youngest President he cheered the hearts of the yoimge 
section ol the crowd who welcomed him with loud 
applause. On the opening day Mrs. Naidu made one o 
lT eloquent speeches when she thanked the reining 
president. Jawaharlal. in the name of the nanom 
jawahnrlal s reply and parting won.- were 
sad sincere style. Subhas Bose made a short speec . 
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after his election to the Presidentship, which revealed 
the undaunted warrior in him. 


He was nervous and a hit confused on the first day, 
it being his first experience of that kind, and later pulled 
himself up and made an ideal President. The most 
dominating figure, in spite of the many veterans on the 
dais, was, of course,Jawaharlal, who continued to advise, 
influence and command the gathering. In difficult 
situations it was he who got up to explain things and to 
bring about an understanding. Not even once did he fail. 
His seriousness, sincerity, and above all his sad smiles 
won in the end. 

Rashtrapati Subhas was cast of a different mould. 
He was a revolutionary at heart and a rebel. He was 
not an idealist like Jawaharlal nor had he the clear 
vision and penetrating mind of the Pandit. In fact, it 
will not be fair to compare these two leaders of India. 
Jawahar is a type, a force, a personality. 

Subhas hadn t the mental makeup of Jawahar. 
though both are impulsive and sensitive to suffering and 
pain. Subhas Bose had sampled many political creeds 
and ideologies in his life. He hobnobbed with revolution¬ 
aries in his younger days; he played with Fascist ideas 
ror a while. 


He was by temperament more inclined to be a dictafor 
than a democrat; and often he pretended faith in 
socialistic doctrines and Gandhian technique of ahimsa. 

ne did not know where he really stood with regard 
to his political principles. Like Jawahar, he was a realist 
and would not let his idealism nrn away with him as 
is the case with most young socialists. 
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Clad in white khadi, with a cream-coloured shawl 
thrown over kis skoulders in tke Bengali style, a Gandki 
cap percked precariously on kis massive kead, kis rigkt 
kand outstretcked in Fascist faskion, witk measured 
strides and stern gaze ke walked to tke rostrum, like a 
conquerer returning kome after a victory. It was a fascist 
tecknique, all ri gkt: tkat military demeanour, tkat 
impressive pose, tkat stiff-necked walk, tkat grand marck 
to tke tune of kand music; tkere was notking of tke 
mild meek Hindu about kim or kis attitude. 

He wanted to impress upon people tkat ke was 
tkeir ckosen leader and tkat ke meant to lead tkem in kis 
own way. He was not tke one to feel kumkle akout 
anytking, and ke kad no false notions akout kis prestige 
as tke President of tke Congress. Tkat coveted honour 
came to kim while ke was yet young and ke wanted 
to show tkat ke kad not only tke energy and enthusiasm 
to give a rigkt lead to kis people hut tke wisdom and 
ability to guide aright kis country’s destiny. He knew 
ke was tke man of tke hour, and every gesture of kis 
betrayed it. 

Being young and inexperienced, ke naturally took 
advice from kis elders when deciding any constitutional 
issue or throwing out a resolution in tke Subject 
Committee meeting, but ke saw to it at tke same time, 
tkat kis views did prevail in tke main conduct of the 
Congress business. He did not let tke “No-Changers” in 
tke Congress to have theirs. He tried to keep an even 
balance and often succeeded in keeping excited congress¬ 
men under control. When things went beyond kis control 
ke turned for kelp to Jawakarlal who, in kis usual 
impulsive way, set matters rigkt, either by laughing over 
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them or by being rude and abusive. This is a privilege 
Jawaharlal alone enjoys in Indian public life. 

Subhas Bose’s presidential address was uninspiring. 
His Hindi speech, as he read it out falteringly, prompted 
loudly by Acharya Narendra Deo, was not, much of a 
performance. His English speeches were better. For a 
man of action. Subhas was really an admirable speaker; 
and when inspired, he could rise to poetic heights and 
move men to tears or action. But such moments were 
rare in his case: and he must have a cause to fight for 
to get into that frenzied state. He was at bis best when 
he was fighting something or somebody. 


Tall, fair, mongol-featured and bespectacled, be had 
an attractive personality and impressed one with his 
genial nature, kind-heartedness and artless smiles. He 
"as a much more selfcomposed person than Jawaharlal 
and less irritant. His friends say that he could take the 
most hostile criticisms with a smile and a shrug of his 
shoulders. In Indian public life he had always been 
a storm-centre and a much criticised man. He too, on 
his part, had always been aggresive, intolerant and 
ambitious. But his sacrifices had been great and unique. 

He resigned the once much coveted Indian Civil 
Service to sene his motherland, and in her cause he 
suffered years of exile and imprisonment. 


Given the opportunity and the needed time, he was 
destined to be one of the three front rank fighters for 
Indian freedom. And that would be no mean 
achievement And this he achieved as Neluji, when 
he organised the first national army of Indian soldiers 
abroad and raised the battle cry of ‘’Delhi Chalo”, and 

when he met the hero’s death in the far-off Formosa 
in his hght for freedom. 
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R. K. Shanmukham, Chetty 



IT is difficult to know R. K. Shanmukham Chetty, 

“■ even casually, without liking him. He has the frankest 
face for a politician and the friendliest smile for a public 
man. His smile is his armour; it disarms even his worst 
enemies when they meet him face to face. 

There are no airs about this man, no duplicity in 
his character. He is one of the few educated Hindus who 
make no rash promises, give no false hopes and who 
mean what they say. Essentially a man of action, with 
him, to promise is to fulfil; a man whose word is as good 
as gold. Sri Shanmukham is also a man of few words. 

A realist in life he has no use for political shibboleths, 
religious jargons or any modem ideological ballyhoos. 
He is shrewd enough to understand human nature, and 
a businessman, both by birth and instinct, he is not easily 
bamboozled or led unawares by any of the isms , 
modem or ancient, native or foreign. 

It does not mean that he is not a man of vision; if 
anything, he is a practical-idealist who sees the world 
as it is, who knows how much man is capable of 
making it better and happier. Day-dreams, high- 
vaulting ambitions, wild talk leave him cold. With 
Cardinal Newman he would say: “One step is enough 
for me”, and that immediate and practical. 
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A man of taste, Shanmukham is a real rasika in the 
best sense of tke word. A rasika is more than a mere 
aesthete; like a true poet he is born and not made, ou 
have to live with him to know what a perfect art he has 
made of life. Few Indians know the art of living; fewer 
still the art of enjoying life. 

Life is , as he would say. not what you make of 
it but what you get out of it . He believes in having a 
good time of the best things of the world, to live a life 
of comfort and even luxury and to taste the best foods; 
his table fare is always of the choicest. A teetotlei. his 
only weakness is for the best brand ol cigars, which he 
thoroughly enjoys after his two big meals. 

He is an ideal host too who understands his guests 
tastes and surprises them with his thoughtful attention. 
There is. however, a rigidity about the routine of his 
daily • life which is rather tiresome and boring and a certain 
amount of calculativeness which is at times annoving, 
But. nevertheless. he is a generous friend and a good 
companion. on know where you are with him and what 
to expect from him. 

Tall. lithe, clean-shaven. Shanmukham is attractive 
without being either handsome or charming. Slightly 
nervous and innately modest he fights shv of crowds 
and is never free or happy except in his own little circle 
of friends. Precise, punctual and methodical, whatever 
he undertakes to do he does it thoroughlv and well. He 
leaves nothing to chance; and nothing is left to the 
inspiration of the moment in his scheme of life. "Planned 
life, that s his creed. 

Striking as are his personal traits, his public career 
is still more interesting. He has been remarkably lucky 
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ever since lie left the portals of his University tor a 
glorious adventure in politics. He took to politics as a duck 
takes to water, and from the start he has kept himself 
in the limelight. Circumstances did not make h : .m a 
politician; he went after it, like the Knights after the Holy 
Grail, and he made a stunning success of it. 

Like the famous younger Pitt of England he carved 
a niche for himself in the political pantheon of his 
country while quite young. To few has been given the 
enviable fortune of being a politician at twenty, a pleni¬ 
potentiary at thrity, a President at forty, a Prime Minister 
at forty-hve and the first Finance Minister of Free India. 
He achieved all these without the least exertion, inbigue 

or influence. 


The only other Indian to rival him in such an 
adventure is Sir C. P. Ramaswamy. In fact, both these 
have some common traits and a great amount of luck in 
their lives. Like C. P.. R. K. was bom rich; both had 
brilliant academic careers; both are gifted speakers; both 
born rusikas; both are ambitious and capable men; an 
both have achieved something in life and etters. C. P. a. 
of course, a much cleverer man, a more erudite and versatile 
scholar, but R. K. is certainly a more likeable person. 


Both have been "quick-changing" artists in politics 
and both have a reputation for inconsistency in principles 
and disloyalty to parties. Both were ardent Congressmen 
in their younger days and rose to political eminence and 
won public esteem as such. For a time both were the sworn 
enemies of the Indian National Congress and it severes 
critics The Congress too. it must be confessed, did no 
play fair with them, and if anything, subtly and open y 
persecuted them for their heresies. 
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Politics is such a slippery path that it is difficult to 
say where and when one would fall; and if both .hese 
brilliant men had arrayed themselves against the popular 
will it was not because of any inordinate vanity or cussed¬ 
ness but because of the realisation of the simple truth that 
ail national service was a thankless job at best and that 
there 1 were other spheres ol public life where one could be 
mart' uselul and less of a nuisance. Strong individuals 
maim had leaders and worse followers. 


hanmukham 
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a! pilgrimage 
ha< no doubt caused consternation in some, irritation in 
other- and wonder in most. It is not surprising cither 
when \ iiii local! his rapid strides and astounding successes 
in the political field within the Ia-t twenty years. 

I he Madras Legislative Council first saw him in 
as ,!s youngest member and as well as the youngest 
parliamentary secretary to one of the newlv constituted 
ministries. In N23 w e saw him in the Delhi Assembly as 
<'ne ol its irrepressible critics and authority on finance. 

In LC-l he went to England as one of the members 

"i the 'Mention sent by the National Convention to 

, nitain. in 19_6 fie was India s representative at 

1 10 ° penin - of Australia’s new capital: in 1927 when he 

r Sent . 10 * ! ; e Assembly for the second time unopposed, 

10 '' as t!l ° c lif l xvIli P of the then leading political group 

Ul !,,e f 7 nt . r >\ t le P *rtv. and the right-hand 

man of Pandit Motilal Xel 


nru. 
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-'eneva saw U, | or t | lree ronsecntive vearJ 

ioll'T, he En ’P ° VerS Deiegale fr0m India ' and i 

i uent to ttawa as a representative from t! 
nefian Assembly. 
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In 1934 ke reached tke kigkest pinnacle of kis political 
ambition wken ke was elected unopposed to ke tke 
President of tke Central Legislative Assembly at Delki; 
and in 1935 ke left politics to become a statesman wken 
ke was appointed as tke Dewan of Cockin, wkick office 
ke relinquisked after six years’ meritorious service. 

Shanmukham’s political past kas not been without 
its blemishes. Infallibility is not one of tke virtues of 
politicians whatever other virtues they may posses. His 
signing of tke Ottawa Pact is still a controversial subject 
and may or may not be a first class political or economic 
blunder of kis life. It all depends on how you look at it. 

“He is very inconsistent,” friends and foes say. But 
is inconsistency suck a big crime after all? And a mere 
apparent consistency is a doubtful virtue at best, con¬ 
sistency in politics is a sign of defective mind; and it 
politics is a game of compromises consistency becomes an 

absurdity 7 . 


The celebrate march of Gladstone from Torino to 
Liberalism and to Radicalism was no more inconsistent 
than Shanmuldram's political somersaults from Justice o 
Independent, from Independent to Congress and Swarajist 
from Swarajist to Self-Respect and bach to Congress It 
anything, it is an admirable piece of mental ocomolion. 
a sign ol mental virility and courage of conviction. 

The office of the Speaker in any constiturional 
assembly is indeed an exalted one, and next perhaps, 
to that of tke Prime Minister tke most coveted. 
Speaker is often the ideal citizen as he is above parties 
^ policies. Oddly enough, the Speaker is one who 
himself speaks little and checks others from speaking 
much. And in a country like India, where everyone is a 
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born speaker, the job of the Speaker is ratber a difficult 
and delicate one. 


India s first Speaker, Mr. Vitbalbbai Patel , was a 
patriarcbal-Iooking political veteran, a doughty champion 
of the public rights and a good student of con¬ 
stitutions, and be filled this office with such conspicuous 
ability and established such high traditions that when 
youthful Shanmukham was elected to the Speaker s 
Chair there were certainly misgivings in some quarters 
and anxious anticipation in others. 

He was not only the youngest Speaker but was also 
a strong party man at the time. Finance was his special 
subject, and though a good debater and a seasoned 
speaker, it was doubted if he could ever make an ideal 
President. But it must be confessed that he not only 
justified his choice but also enhanced his reputation as a 
sound student of constitutions and a shrewd observer of 
human nature. 

The Dewanship of Cochin, after his first big political 
defeat, came to him as a surprise. That office was never 
considered as worthy of being offered to or accepted by a 
irst-rank politician of an all-India reputation. It was, 
lor long, the prize-job for senior Provincial Civil Service 
men or the training ground for I.C.S. administrators. And 
so when Shanmukham’s name was mentioned for the 
Uchm Dewanship there was naturally a gentle flutter 

surprise and speculation both among friends and 
opponents. 


Any jot will be good enough (or R. K.", said 
unfriendly critics. Few knew and even now know the 
inside story of Jus appointment as the Dewan of Cochin 
PoiWcal Cement of India had already promised 
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tke post to an Indian Civil Service man and even placed 
obstacles in tke way of tke Cockin ruler ckoosing kis 
own Prime Minister. 

But tke late Makaraja Rama Varma was determined 
to set Sir Skanmukkam as kis adviser and to guide tke 
destiny of kis state during kis lifetime and ke pressed 
kard kis claim. Tke tken Viceroy, Lord Willingdon. 
was doubtful if kis protegee Skanmukkam would care 
to accept tkis sinecure job and cautiously sounded kim. 

Tke fact tkat Skanmukkam kad so far no 
administrative experience of any kind, except tkat ol tke 
Ckairmanskip of kis city’s municipality in kis younger 
days, and tkat tke prime ministerskip of a progressive 
small State would be a good training ground for kis future 
finally decided kis accepting tke post witk Lord 
Willingdon’s blessings and under kis advice. 

What Skanmukkam kas made of Cockin is now 
a matter of kistorv. He placed Cockin on tke political 
map of India; ke gave ker a workable democratic 
constitution, wkick. witk all its skortcomings and limita¬ 
tions. is a landmark in Indian Constitutional History and 
tke envv of otker sister-States. He gave Cockin a status 
w kick she kad never enjoyed before; ke gave an impetus 
to ker trade and commerce, raised ker revenue rom 
80 lakhs to 150 lakks, modernised ker towns, pot down 
corruption and raised tke tone of tke public life m the 

" Jal The first popular Minister of CocW, who presented 
the farwell address to the Dewan on the day he 
relinquished his office, referring to Shanmuhham 
high administrative capacity and statesmansh.p and to 
the communal peace which his endeavours ha^r„u*A 
said' “In view of all these we sincerely feel that Cochin 
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loses one of its greatest Dewans in your retirement—a 
Dewan who had thrown himself heart and soul into the 
task of putting Cochin on the map of India and achieving 
for her fame second to that of no other Indian Siate 

It is true that, like Sir Mirza of Mysore and Sir C. P. 
of Travancore, he had the complete confidence oi his 
Maharaja, and like them, he enjoyed a certain amount of 
absolute powers to shape and mould the State after his 
heart s desire, hut it must he said that he seldom abused 
them. He never believed in repression or suppressing 
public opinion by force. 

He welcomed criticism and acted throughout his 
trusteeship in the most constitutional manner. As he 
remarked in his last farewell speech: “Having been long 
in the storm and stress of public life and myself being 
the author of devastating criticism, I will not be foolish 
to resent criticism directed against me. I only want my 
critics to realise that there has been, at least, as much 

sincerity in my actions as I except there has been in their 
criticism”. 


Shanmukham s political complexion, it must be 
a mitted, is rather deceptive and unconvincing. He seems 
a communalist and a reactionary, but really, at heart he 
is a patriot and a genuine democrat. He dislikes the 
political brahmin, it is true, but neither has he any 
affechon for the political non-brahmin of the rabid lype. 

ircumstances and political intrigues drove him from 
the Congress camp to the Justice side, and to many of 
h,s smcere admirers it was a sad sorry affair. For, all 
said and done, he is cut out for better and bigger things 
and Ins place was with the advance guards and not with 
the back benchers; and this was fulfilled when he was 
appointed as the first Finance Minister of Free India. 
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C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar 



S IR C. P. RAMASWAM1 AIYAR is an aesthete first. 

and politician, statesman and everything else next. He 
was born not only with a silver spoon in bis moutb but also 
with passion in bis eyes and power m bis soul. Venus 
and Jupiter must have been in conjunction at the hour 
of bis birth; Sri and Vani must have rocbed bis cradle. 
Destiny meant bim to be a rasikapriya; all bis other 
achievements are accidental. 


A fair and attractive youth in bis scholastic days, 
be usually played tbe female role in tbe college dramas; 
and be must certainly have enjoyed it more than his 
later-day brilliant advocacy in tbe High Court or the 
pomp and power of his Dewanship. Miss Modem 
Education was a rare phenomenon in those days: on) 
young men like C. P.. Rangavadivefu, A. Krishnaswarmah 
played these parts with conspicuous ability and ski . 
C. P. is a born actor. 


1, is a trifle puzzling why he did not take to the 
fine arts in his youth, considering that he was horn noth 
such natural gifts. Of course the stage was out o c 
question to one of his birth and hreedmg; and the ot 
fine arts, such as music, painting, dancing, were confined 
the professional. The motion picture had not come 
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into being in his youth, or else he could have been India s 
ioremost screen actor, at least in its silent days. 

Life to Sir C. P. has been a vast stage, and he has 
Tield the centre of it ever since he made his debut as 
a young lawyer. Law was in his blood and in the family: 
and it was natural he should follow the footsteps of his 
father and even overshadow him with his yet more 
brilliant gifts and glamorous personality. 

It is difficult to imagine C. P. as a struggling lawyer 
and a briefless advocate loitering about the corridors of 
the High Court and listening to others briefs and voices. 
He was not only bom in the purple but also to the trade, 
and he made an astounding success of it. His star was not 
only in the ascendant from the start but also shone with 
unusual brilliancy from the beginning. 

C. P. soon became the leader of the bar when most 
of his seniors, with more care in their heads than cases 
in their bags were rubbing their eyes and blinking in 
wonder how on earth to keep pace with this modern 
Abhimanyu in the profession. While the Dronas of 
the law wisely nodded their heads and watched this 
strange phenomenon, C.P. strode the Indian earth like 
Arjuna; and political leadership, Congress secretaryship, 
Advocate-Generalship, Law Membership, Dewanship 
all were like passing milestones in his grand march from 
fame to more fame, power to more power. 

The famous Alcyone case brought him into the 
limelight paved the way for a prosperous career at the 
bar. and won for him the loyalty and friendship of a 
great woman who was soon to be a power in the land. 
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It was a unique friend skip, tkat between tke late 
Besant and Sir Ramaswami. Tkey were poles apart 
in everytking; ske was old and ke was young; ske was 
a veteran of a tkousand public and political hghts and 
be was a novice: ske was strong and practical and ke 
was impulsive and dreamy; ske was religious and 
intuitional and ke was rational and intellectual. 

At tke time tkey met tkey were opponents in a 
sensational legal battle. It A\as a case relating to tke 
gaurdianskip of J. Krisknamurti; and C. P. was 
especially engaged by Mrs. Besant’s powerful opponents 
not only to win tke case but also to drive ker out of India. 
Mrs. Besant argued ker own case (as ske kad done 
before in an equally sensational case in England, Besant- 
Bradlaugk vs tke Crown”), and ske met ker equal in 
eloquence, pleading and forensic skill in C. P. Above a 
ske admired kis ckivalry, and tkey soon became friends. 
Ske kad a great influence on kis life and career, and 
was loyal to kim till ker last days. 

Tkeir friendship caused not a little dismay among 
tke tkeosopkical followers of Mrs. Besant, and tke public 
at large were cynical and suspicious. There was a time 
when she kad tremendous influence with tke rulers 
in this country. Ske kad tke ears of three successrve 
Vicerovs at ker command, and it is an open secret 
that ske used those opportunities not only to plead 
India’s cause but to kelp men like C. P.. Rt. Hon.Srimvasa 
Sastri, and others in tkeir public careers While 
Gandhiji made “heroes” out of clay, she made leaders 

out of ordinary men. 

India is a land of mighty talkers. We have 
professional talkers, idle talkers, loud talkers and even 
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tall talkers, nacl v^anyie Known inaia uc «uuiu nave 
included in Kis list the Kero as talker! In fact this 
is an age of talkers; and if you are a clever talker you 
can become anything in the world, a cabinet minister, 
a Congress president or a communist. 

India has produced some of the best and worst 
talkers in the world, and in ever so many varieties. 
We have had orators of the type of Demosthenes and 
Cicero, Burke and Pitt, Gladstone and Disraeli, Lloyd 
George and Churchill. Surendranath Banerjee, Man- 
mohan Ghose, Bipin Pal, Pherozshah Mehta, Motilal 
Nehru, Srinivasa Sastri, Bhulabhai Desai Salyamurti, 
Jawaharlal and Gandhiji. What a galaxy of them! 

Sir C. P. is one of the most accomplished speakers 
among our public men. He hasn’t the rich cadence of 
Sastri, the comincing directness of Jawaharlal or the 
volubility of Satyamurti; nevertheless, he is an impressive 
speaker. There is a studied symmetry and a patent perfec¬ 
tion about his speeches, and he always gives one the 
impression that what he does not know is not worth 

He is one of those versatile men who can talk on 
anything under the sun, from atman to amoeba, from 
golf to Gandhism. 

A student of literature, he can discourse as easily 
on French novelists as on English dramatists, but whether 
what he says has depth and substance is a matter of 
personal opinion. He is by no means a pandit and certainly 
not a savant. He is a delightful dilettante. 

The Tamilian, especially the Tamil Brahmin, has 
he reputation for being physically a weakling, morally 
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a coward and mentally clever. Ttiis is purely a provin¬ 
cial prejudice and a kalf-trutk, and like all kalf-trutks. 
misckievously malicious and misleading. 1 kave known 
Bengalis, Gujeratis, Bekaris, Punjakis, Andkras as 
crafty and clever as tke worst Madrasi. Tkey are not 
provincial vices kut psyckological traits of all suppressed 
peoples. 

Wkatever may ke Sir C. P.’s failings, moral 
cowardice is not among tkem; and C. P. is a Tamilian, 
He was tke one Indian in all India wko dared risk tke 
displeasure of Gandkiji, to flout kirn openly, to raise tke 
standard of revolt against kirn in an organised manner 
and even rout kim in tke end in all kis kouts with tke 

great Makatma. 

Otkers kave attempted to ckallenge Gandkiji s policy 
and principles, to doukt kis sincerity and sanity, to 
question kis motives and metkods, and even to attack kim 
kotk in private and in puklic, kut tkey kave usually ended 
in kecoming kack numkers in puklic life if tkey kave not 
keen completely ousted and okscured. 

It was not so witk Sir C. P. Eack time ke 
encountered tke Makatma ke scored a victory, and tor 
every word of Gandkiji’s ke replied witk two. And ke 
kad otker cards too in kis kand against India s uncrowned 

king. 

1, was Sir C. P. again who successfully crushed tke 
one powerfully organised democratic force in his State 
and beat it to a pulp. Nowhere else has the Congress 
suffered such sad reverses and met with such delea s. 

He used autocratic power, played the great dictator 
and adopted fascist methods, threw constitutional ways 
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to the winds and showed the mailed list; all true, but he 
acted, acted courageously, daringly, resolutely, against the 
popular will, public opinion, organised opposition, against 
the whole country, as it seemed. 

There was a time when he was the most unpopular 
man in India, whose name was anathema to all, and w ho 
it seemed was working for his own doom. 

But did he ever, for a moment, flinch, falter or fear 
the consequences of his actions or hesitate to act because 
of growing unpopularity and hatred all round? 

The question is not whether Sir C. P. was right in 
what he did; the question is whether or not he did show' 
exceptional courage and dogged determination in the 
greatest crisis of his life? It might well have ended in the 
ignominious failure of a hitherto phenomenally successful 
life, or even, perhaps, in extinction. 


Sir C.P. s charming manners are well-known io all 
who have met him. He is one of those sweet-tempered, 
smooth-tongued, gentle-mannered persons. It is easy to 
fall under his spell; and add to the above his brilliant 
mind, versatile talents, affable attitude and engaging 
conversation, and you have a man whom you cannot 
resist and who impresses you at first sight whatever may 
be your predispositions. 

Sir C. P. has a fatal weakness for promising things 
and being ready to oblige people. He never says a "no” 
to anybody, and often places himself in awkward siina- 
ions by his rash promises. This generous impulse io he 
a to everbody is a sign of his artistic temperament, 
n he is an artist first and foremost, and a man of laste 
" notice ,t in his dress-he is one of the test-dressed 
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nen in India; in his choice of books and pictures-be was 
>ne of tbe first patrons of Indian painters; in bis living 
■ooms^the huge drawing room in tbe Bbakti Vilas, bis 
afficial residence, is one of tbe best furnished, and one of 
tbe most difficult to fumisb; and above all in bis tempera¬ 
ment-generous. impulsive, dreamy and romantic. 


It is too soon to record any definite verdict about 
bis stewardship of Travancore. Time and history will do 
that There can be no doubt that be has tried to give bis 
best to bis ruler and tbe people. He could have done 
better, and it was in bis bands to meet tbe popular 

demand and recommend responsible government, even 

as Sbanmukbam did in Cochin, but be failed to rise to 
tbe occasion. 


His inglorious retirement from his Dewanship, after 
a foolish and Unless fight for the independence o 
Travancore in a Free India, was the biggest tragedy of 
Kis life and the one biggest defeat he has ever taken n 
his life. Clever man that he is he will never rehrm to pohhcs 
hut will spend the rest of his days as a restless wanderer 
“he ouest of some Holy Grail which has ever eluded 


him 
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CdR MIRZA ISMAIL is not a minister of the mushroom 

variety so common now in India. He was born to be a 
Prime Minister; nature bad moulded him to be an 
adviser of princes and men. 

He had held that exalted office of the Dewan of the 
three foremost Indian States for over two decades and 
had made them 'show-places’ of India. Sir Mirza is a 
superb showman. 

He is rather an elusive subject for a write-up. Not 
that he is a genius. Oh, no I There is nothing of the 
superman in him to mystify one. He is about the most 
average-brained man who ever became the most successful 
of Dewans. 

Sir Seshadri Iyer was ever so much his superior in 
intellect, vision and statesmanship; Sir Visveswaiayya 
was any day an abler administrator and a greater con¬ 
structive genius. 

Among his contemporaries, Sir C. P. is a much 
cleverer man and an astute politician; Sir V. T. Krishna- 
machari a glorified Governmental Secretary used to the 
intricacies of red tape; Sir Ablcar Hydari was an abler 
financier and a man of cultured taste; Mr. Gopalaswamy 
Iyengar an ideal civil servant of the “steel frame” 
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type; but none of them possesses Sir Mirzas 
passion for industrial progress, love for village uplift, 
keenness of international outlook, fondness for modem 
mechanised methods and unflinching devotion to his 
sovereigns. 

Sir Shanmukham of Cochin alone, among these 
statesmen, shared some of these ambitions, and had the 
piactical-idealist’s outlook and aspiration that are Mirza s 
strong points. 

What then is the elusive thing about the man? It 
is, 1 think, his disarming naive manner, his consummate 
courtesy and diplomacy, his overpolished decoram and 
deportment. Sir Mirza is a born courtier, and courtiers 
art ever elusive. He is a man of simple habits, and the 
simple things of life are always baffling. Sir Mirza is a 
man of action, and all men of action are puzzling to the 

extreme. 

Sir Mirza is a man of paradoxes. He is an autocrat 
with democratic instincts; a dictator with a weakness for 
constitutions; a capitalist with socialistic leanings; an 
idealist with an intensely practical outlook, and a dreamer 
with the calculating mind of a businessman. 

He is a most charming man but a stem and strict 
official; a perfect host but an indifferent friend. I wonder 
if among his large circle of acquaintances and admirers 
he had one bosom friend except, perhaps His Highness 
the late Maharaja of Mysore! 

Sir Mirza started his career under the best auspices, 
from a worldly point of view. He was a playmate and 
friend ol the then Ruler of Mysore and grew up m the 
atmosphere of the Court. As a young man he became 
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the trusted confidant of the young sovereign and later 
his Private Secretary. And when the office of the Prime 
Minister fell vacant he stepped into it with the blessings 
of the Maharaja and the approval of the Government 
of India. 

lire choice was a wise one, and Sir Mirza had 
justified the confidence reposed in him by his master. He 
had been the most popular and progressive Dewan Mysore 
has ever had. No Dew an before him, I venture to think, 
took such a lively and abiding interest in all things 
concerning Mysore, or was in such close touch with the 
needs of its people. 

He was a real friend of the villagers, and no Dewan 
before him took that practical interest that he evinced 
in their well-being. Sir Seshadri and Sir Visvesvaravya 
launched out on very ambitious schemes and aimed at 
making Mysore industrially rich and prosperous, hut 
problems of rural reconstruction, village relief work, city 
beautification, trade propaganda, social amenities and so 
forth did not attract their attention. At any rate, they seem 
to have been indifferent to the human and cu'hnal 
elements of their administrations. 

To Sir Mirza goes the credit of making Mysore a 
modem State, not only in beautifying the town and cities 
to attract tourists, and starting small industries to make 
the State self-supporting, but in trying to improve the lot 
of the poor peasants and the neglected villagers. 

His popularity, at any rate among the villagers, was 
not a myth. He was a person really easily accessible 
to all and sundry, and an obliging head of a Government, 
the villagers received the same attention and care as any 
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h’gh official, he listened to tkeir grievances and demands 
witk patience and understanding, and no red-tape could 
stand between kim and tkeir redress. 

In action ke was quick and often arbitrary. He 
seldom waited to be advised, except on serious constitu¬ 
tional andpolitical matters. In affairs of day-to-day 
administration ke acted and acted on tke spot and believed 
in getting things done, a rare pkenomenon in official 
India where everything moves witk tke speed of a 
bullock-cart! 

It was amazing tke amount of work ke got through in 
a day, tke number of people ke interviewed and tke many 
functions ke managed to attend. He was never in a 
hurry, there was a certain amount of self-composure and 
self-assurance about hinwand he worked to a schedule. 
A tireless worker, ke put in as many as sixteen hours 
work a day. Riding was his hobby and his only recreation. 

He is a widely travelled man, has been to Europe 
several times, three times for tke Round Table Conference 
and once in tke company of his sovereign, and a few 
years ago ke led an All-India deputation to Java. 

He did not travel for pleasure or change, which were 
only incidental and by tke way. He travelled for the sake 
of learning, for coming into contact witk modern develop¬ 
ments in sciences and arts, for enriching himself mentally 
and culturally, so that ke may give his best to tke State. 

He is sensitive to beauty and whatever impressed kim 
in bis travels, especially in tke way of town-planning or 
garden-laying, was sure to be reflected in his beautifying 
schemes for Mysore and Bangalore, in which His High¬ 
ness himself took a good deal of interest. 
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He was, However, a poor student of architecture, and 
Had no taste for either modern architecture or the old and 
mediaeval Indian style, popularly known as the Rajput 
style. Mysore is disappointing in that respect. The 
Palace at Mysore, a so-called Saracenic structure, is a 
nightmare. It is neither imposing nor beautiful. It is just 
cumbersome, ornate and pitiful. The Lalitha Mahal is 
a foreign imposition, as costly a farce as some of the 
buildings in New Delhi. The Town Hall and the 
Municipal Buildings in Bangalore are just commonplace. 

He is no Utopian but a realist with an ideal outiook; 
a man of action with the vision of a dreamer. His 
speeches ever breathed the lofty spirit of service, and the 
many practical schemes that he had introduced, during 
his tenure of office, indicated his ability to carry them out 
in practice. 

Indian States were strangely medieval and 
modern, feudal and fascistic. In political outlook, in social 
philosophy and economic planning, they were far behind 
the spirit of the time. Backward and antediluvian as was 
Bridsh India, Indian India was worse. Absolute despotism 
and autocracy prevailed in most of the smaller states. 

E\en a modern State like Mysore was feudalists in 
many ways. The ruler is a wise, kind and god-fearing 
man, and his advisers were men of exceptional 
talent and character. But still the nature of the adminis¬ 
tration had changed very little. The Prime Minister, in 
most of these progressive States, was virtually the ruler 
and his powers were great and highly arbitrary. Their 
constitutions were mere cloaks to hide the hideousness of 
their fascists rule, and their councils mere “talkshops”. 

1 heir democracy was an eyewash. 
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Mysore may be and perhaps is a model State. It 
was lar ahead of Hyderabad. Travancore, the Punjab, 
Kathiawar and the Rapjut States, so far as political 
liberties went and individual freedom was concerned. 


The cost of running the Government in these States 
was heavy and far beyond their revenues. Mysore, for 
instance, had a top-heavy administration, almost a dis 
graceful copy of the administration in British India before 
the reforms of 193,. 


The Head of the State drew a monthly salary ten 
times more than that of the Congress Prime Minister in 
the adjoining provinces, five times the salary of the 
Premier of Japan and almost twice as much as most 
Heads of the European countries. The civil service was 
modelled after the British Indian and is almost was highly 
paid^-too heavy a burden for a small territory like Mysore. 


It has other costly decorative jobs like, for instance, 
that of the Vice-Chancellor, who gets an emolument 
twice that of the War Minister in Japan or four times ot 
hte Congress Education Minister, for an hour s work at 
sinning papers and presiding over meetings. Committees 
and councils, which are more often mere showy things, 
cost the State a lot more. And the poor poverty 
stricken ryot has to bear the burden of all these 
administrative tamashas! 

Modern Mysore is not so model a State, after all, 
if vou, escape its superficial attractions and see things a 
httle more closely and clearly. Villages are electnhed 

it is true, but few village houses enjoy the benefit of 
illumination or warmth inside ^eu dar ov ^ S . 
lights are for the roads and not for the dwelling places. 
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Fine metalled roads run all over the State but tew 
villages have drinking wells or healthy sanitary arrange¬ 
ments. There are plenty of lovely parks and flashing 
fountains hut few village industry centres, cottage crafts 
schools, and village playgrounds, radios or reading rooms. 
Poverty, ignorance, disease and dirt still reign supreme 
in Mysore villages as in the other seven lakh villages 
in India. 

But it must be said to the credit of Sir Mizra that 
he bravely tackled, as an administrator, the one big 
problem of India, the one real vital thing that matters 
more than anything else, including that of winning 
freedom, and more than parks, fountains, roads and 
buildings, the problem of improving the villages, and it 
is this work of his which will long endure and for which 
h?s name will ever be remembered by a grateful posterity. 

Sir Mirza is undoubtedly one of the greatest Indians 
living and his days are not over. A Free India is sure 
to make use of his great gifts, vast administrative expe¬ 
riences, as one of the Governors of the big provinces of 
India or as an ambassador abroad. 
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C LIFF-LIKE forehead; eyes like two clear pools; chisel¬ 
led features like a piece of sculpture; complexion as 
that of a pure burnished bronze; a personality viorant 
and powerful, like a dynamo. That is Ramana Maharshr, 
the sage of Arunachala. 

Hundreds visit him every day, from all over India 
!rom Western lands, men and women of all sects an 
creeds, and all return greatly impressed by th.s strangely 
silent man. He seldom talks unless he is made to by 
questionings, doubts, difficulties. 

He sits, almost nude except for a narrow stnp' ° 
cloth round his waist, on a cloth covered sofa, resting 
his back on pillows, quite unconcerned about h.s surro - 
dings, impersonal in his attitude and otber-wml^m 
his look. Visitors and workers, devotees and 
come and go, sit and talk, prostrate and worship, 
remains unmoved and indifferent, like the image m 

temP ^- 1 r , f .1^. 

The Ramanashram nestles at the too o 

freedom prevails everywhere. 
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narrow, carpet covered and simply furnished—almiraiis of 
boohs at one end, and at the other, the couch ol the yogi, 
a book-shelf and an incense burner. A punkha is pulled 
to give a whiff of cool breeze. Silent meditating figures 
filf the ball, disturbed now and then by fresli arrivals 
and ashram workers. 

W ho is this Ramana Maharshi? What manner of 
a man is he? And what is the greatness about him? 
These are trie questions asked everywhere now that a lot 
of publicity is given to him in the newspapers and through 
books. Paul Brunton s A Search in Secret India ’ 
brought him to the notice of a w ider public and since then 
he has been attracting visitors from Europe and America, 
and to-day, there are already several European resident 
disciples. 

Ramana Maharshi, or Ramanaswamy as he has 
been known for years to the people in the South, is a 
brahmin yogi, who at a very young age renounced bis 
family and caste, became a sanyasin in quest of spiritual 
experience, came to Tiruvannamalai and settled down 
in a cave on the hill, where he practiced meditation and 
yoga for years till he had found what he sought for from 
his boyhood. He is, today, a sage who has realised 
himself, a liberated soul. 

This may seem a tall claim to make-aid certainly 
; , not -» ut •'■s teachings, his experiences, his words 

or Wisdom leave little doubt as to his spiritual stature, 
1,15 ' lfe ? u'lhlment. In this country, where there are so 
many sham sanyasins and saints, false fakirs and fake 
yogis, he really shines like "a single star in the naked 
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A tree is known by its fruits; a man by bis life and 
actions. Ramanarsbi bas now lived before tbe public for 
over forty years, and bis life bas been an open book or a. 
clear mirror. His simplicity, serenity, sweetness and 
saintliness are well known to thousands in tins lana. but 
even these are not necessarily tbe hallmark of a liberated 

soul. 

His radiant face, fiis soul-full eyes, his pure and 
refined body, his alert and awakened intelligence may or 
may not be proofs of his spiritual greatness. All these 
„ i_ masks of a consummate imposter or 

Satin. But, his deep understanding, his breath of 
vision, fullness of life and the utter certainty of hm 
experiences mark him out as a true yogm, a lierated 

man. 

Who but a self-realised man could give utterances to 
truths like these? 

• How does one profit by discussing if the world is real 

r 't: u ‘ t ,■» trri 

unity or diversity, extinguishing the ego, is rea 
state dear unto all. 

"The past and the future are only with reference to 

the present. They too are present in ie^wn tune, henor 

.K, Eitmai 

r;r—*• 

unit”. f 

*‘Do time and space exist apart from ourse ^ ^ 
identified with the bodies, we get involved m time 
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space. And are we bodies? Since we are tbe same now, 
then and for ever, there and everywhere, our real selves 
evidently beyond time and space do alone exist”. 

Vision of God as other than the self is a mere 
mental hallucination. He who has first lost his ego and 
found his own Self is said to have found God. Because 
God is no other than the Self”. 


The ideas of bondage and liberation endure so 
long as one considers himself bound” ... ‘‘Tell me whose 
fault it is if the railway passenger keeps his luggage on 
his shoulders without throwing it down to be carried by 
the train? . . The ego is only a spurious off-shoot, a 
phantom ... Dive deep into ego’s source; ego dies; 
and perfection remains over” ... ‘‘Bondage and release 
are mere figments of imagination” . . : ‘‘Wisdom is that 
which is not limited by relative knowledge or ignorance. 
Knowledge of diverse objects is ignorance.” 


Before Paul Brunton introduced him and the 
umanashram to a wider world through his boohs 
A Search for Secret India” and "The message of 
runachala the a shram was known only to a few 
selected pupils and the people of the Tamilnad who 
V,s„ed him now and then with their offerings of fruit and 
on ers Now it ,s fast growing into an international institu- 
t.on With a cosmopolitan crowd of varying types and 


The Maharshi s own brother is the Sawadhiiari and 

tudeX ", ''’““T “1 ad ° rati0n ° l ,Ke multi - 

A ell! I U t0 'T 8<lvanta8e ° f ^ ashram. 

of Saha X (T^ ^ Use tKe Iast ™ains 

he i ™“ ! ™d a new cult is sure to 

use out of his ashes. The material encumberances and 
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lie organised form of worship that are talcing shape round 
and about his personality make many wonder and even 
to question his true stature as a self-realised saint or 

Jivanmukta. 

But whatever may be the material aspects oi the 
ashram that is growing round him, his inward spiritual 
splendour and his unique position among the lew great 
living teachers of India can never for a moment be doubted 
much less suspected. He stands or falls by his teachings 
and not bv the miracles attributed to him. He has more 
in common with J. Krishnamurti in his spiritual outlook 
a, lC l emphasis of life's purpose than with the other great 
Yogi of India. Sir Aurobindo, though all these three are 
the* most outstanding among the light-bringers in the 

modern age. 
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Swcimi Oni Prakash 

f 

a silent comer of the Nilgiris, amidst sylvan 

surroundings and by the side of a sparkling streamlet, 
lives and moves a saintly man whose religious influence 
over a section of the Hindu Community of South India is 
as great and subtle as the influence of the distant planets 
over human destiny. In this land of too much religious¬ 
ness and too little spirituality, to come across a true saint 
or a genuine sanyasin is like meeting an oasis in a desert. 

Of all the humbugs in the world, the humbug of 
religious quackery is the greatest and the most intolerable. 
And in this country 7 , where there is so much scope for 
such a religious imposture, in fact, where there is so much 
monopoly of such a trade, it needs more than ordinary 
human ingenuity to distinguish the true from the false, 
the genuine from the fake. 

A spiritual man, in my opinion, is one who has 
discriminated the true from the false, the everlasting from 
the ever-fleeting, who has realised the God in every thing 
and whose joy of worship is in the service of his fellow- 
men. In other words, he who has the knowledge of ‘‘Him 
by whom all things are known.” 

Such a type of spirituality is rare indeed in these 
days of doubt and scepticism, but there are eager souls 
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ever striving after those ideals and who have exemplified 
in their lives the possibilities of realising them. 

One such man is Swami Om Pralrash. whose 
character, purity of life and high mindedness make him 
to he reverenced as a saint and teacher by all who know 
him irrespective of caste or creed. Though his immediate 
followers and disciples are few in number yet his mHu- 
ence on the lives of a larger section of the so-called 
Depressed classes (Harijans) of Southern India is 
tremendously great. Most of the presently leaders of 
this community have at one time or another come under 
his influence and look to him for inspiration and guidance. 

A tall, light and lithely-built person, with de'icate 
features, is this Swamijee. It is a tremendously impressive 
f a « that looks on you when you meet him for the frr£ 
time- eves bright, large and piercing showing not only 

II- anf l alertness but also showing much of the 

intelligence an T . u- U ac L eves tflow 

he is enthusiastic over his talks or lectures. 

His broad forehead is indicative of his strong mtch 

t;:r .»«”»»■“ “ tr,—" 5 

, . J,,11 and unimaginative student 

■ , He 7aces who would not say to himself, looking for 
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face is quite another one; it seems as if it must tell the 
true story of the man, and it does. 

There is about him a boyish, almost a childish simpli¬ 
city and directness which make him to be trusted and 
loved, and there is a fascination about him which 
attracts and exerts a healthy influence on all and sundry. 
Another thing that strikes you at once is the utter 
absence of self-consciousness of his greatness. And by 
virtue of this freedom from all self-consciousness on his 
part, he is able to help others to throw off their own 
reserves and littleness and show forth the best they have 
in them. 

It is an exceedingly valuable asset for Hinduism to 
number among its saints some who are classed as the 
Untouchables”, and especially valuable because it shows 
that however bad Hindu society may be in its practice of 
its religious principles, in theory, at any rate, it has recog¬ 
nised that spirituality can never be the sole monopoly of 
any one sect, class, caste or creed. This truth stands vindi¬ 
cated in the life and teachings of Swamy Om Prakash who 
though bom one of them, has risen to the eminence of a 
teacher and reformer through sheer merit, high thinking 
and purity of life which may well be the envy and despair 
of so many arrogant high caste men. 

Not only is this indicated in the personal life of the 
Swamijee but also in the lives of almost everyone of his dis¬ 
ciples who are also of his community. I know at least a 
ozen of them who for cleanliness, character and purity 
of mind and life, are as good as any of the highest of the 
Brahmins in the land. Humility and sincerity are the two 
characteristic features of some of these men whom the 
owamijee has helped and taught. 
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The value of a religious teacker is not to ke measured 
bv tke number of followers or adherents ke attracts, but 
by tke amount of influence for good and noble living and 
inspiration for kigk ideals of life ke exerts among 'hem, 
and judged by tkat standard. Swamy Om Prakask stands 
supreme. Would tkat India kad more suck leadevs and 
reformers instead of tke political exploiters to uplift tke 
poor down-trodden masses! 



Harm Chattopadhyayu 


i 



pOETRY was my first love. Painting, music, sculpture, 

dancing, came later into my life. As a toy I dattled 
in versifying and my schooldays’ heroes were Blake and 
Browning, Shelley and Keats. Toru Dutt and Sarojini 
Naidu interested me more then than Tilak and Gokhale. 
I have always preferred singers to statesmen, poets to 
politicians. 

My first real poet-friend was Harindranath Chatto- 
padhyava. How I came to know the Chattopadhyayas 
and to work with them closely for years is a long story 
and goes back a quarter of a century. The first of the 
Chattopadhyayas to come to Madras from Hyderabad 
was Mrinalini, a Cambridge graduate. Failing to get a 
professorial seat in Queen Mary’s College, she settled 
down in Madras to run a salon and to edit an international 
quarterly journal, the Shama a. I became her associate- 
editor not long after. 

Four other Chattopadhyayas followed: two sisters 
and two brothers. The sisters joined the college, wrote 
short stories, sang songs and got married to two Madrasis. 
One brother tackled business in an unbusinesslike 
manner; and the youngest, the poet, became the centre 
of attraction, forjoung and old, students and lawyers. 
- ghore Mandir, their seaside home, wms the rendezvous 
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for vagrants and villains, maidens and men. "Tlie 
Chattopadyaya Brotkerkood” was a kig noise in tke town; 
and Harin, tke poet, tke life and soul of it. 

My acquaintance witk tke young poet kad all tke 
romantic flavour of a literary comradeskip. Harindranatk s 
poems kad just tken started appearing in tke Indian 
journals; and tke late Annie Besant, wko kad a genius 
for spotting geniuses, was entkusiastic akout tkis koy-poet 
and ske not only puklisked kis poems in ker daily and 
weekly papers and montkly journals kut krougkt out a 
slender volume of kis verses under tke appetizing title 
The Feast of Youth. The Magic Tree and Dark Clouds 
and White Showers followed later from ker pukksking 

kouse. 


I read tkese poems witk great deligkt, devouring every 
magic word tkat caugkt my fancy and wondering ai tke 
genius wkick gave kirtk to suck lovely creations of word- 
pictures and sound-forms. Tke rick imagery, tke spark¬ 
ling pkrases, tke easy flowing rkytkm of tke lines, tke 
daring experiments in metre, tke ckallenging tkougkts, 
tke soaring fancies, and akove all, tke skeer keauty of 
poetic feeling and sensikility of kis poems deligktcd my 
keert and dazed my mind. 1 did not know tken wko he 
wa , or wkere ke lived or wkat ke did. His long unpro- 
noi.ncakle name was anotker mystery. 


1 wrote flattering appreciations of Kis genius and 
perms in tire Madras papers, under a pseudonym and 
even challenged the poet to unmask me. My penodreal 
effusions tickled Kis curiosity and. as 1 came to know 
later, various speculations were indulged in the fanny. 
Harin has ever Keen a favourite among girls, and he 
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felt sure that a designing young tking was trying these 
tricks on him. Others, less gracious and more uncharitable, 
thought that these appreciations must have emanated from 
Adyar as subtle publicity for pushing the sale of bis 
boohs published there. 

A common friend betrayed me; and he took this 
opportunity of the wedding of the poet s sister, Suhashini, 
for the unmashing. Harin and his wife, Kamala, were as 
much delighted at this discovery as 1 w as in meeting them 
in person. I had imagined him to be an elderly man, w ith 
a beard even; and it was a surprise to see a young sapling 
of eighteen, of inviting smile, a strikingly handsome face, 
and head crowned with thick black flowing hair. He had 
all the slender shy grace of a young animal, his 
youthful personality, then, w T as compelling. 1 fell for him 
at first sight; and the radiant personality of Kamala soon 
made me their devoted friend and admirer. 

First a frequent visitor, later I became a member of 
the household, and some of the sweetest memories cf my 
life are of those spent in their company in the early 
days of our friendship. Harin loved to read his poems to 
me as they came out of his typewriter (for he usually 
typed his poems straight away, at a sitting, without much 
effort or correction); and thus he recited to me, one 
morning, hot and excited, his now famous “Reverie” or 
. ^e Jealous God” as he called it then. It was an 
inspiring poem, and this is how it came to be written. 

He and Kamala had been married only a few months 
and were living, close to the sea, at San Thome. One 
day, hearing noisy drum-beats, he came out and looked 
cown on a funeral procession in which an aged, wrinkled, 
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dead body of a fiskerwoman was being carried on an open 
bier. It gave kim a terrible skock and immediately ke 
tkougkt of kis wife and wondered if ske too, wko was 
now so young, fresk. full and beautiful, would skare a 
similar fate, wken deatk would take ker away from kim, 
and look old. kaggard skrunken and gkastly! No, ke 
said to kimself; ke wouldn’t allow God to smite kis beloved 
witk suck a cruel weapon; ke would ckeat death and 
ckallenge “tke jealous god” to do kis worst. He ran into 
kis room, locked kimself in and, in a frenzy typed tke 
wkole poem straigkt from kis fevered brain. 

Most of Harms skort and long poems were tkus 
born in tkose early days. He never laboured for tkem. 
Wken ke felt like writing a poem or a play, ke always 
skut kimself in. witk a typewriter, and wken ke opened 
tke doors tke floor was covered witk typed skeets, and 
kimself in a fevered state of mind and excited mood. He 
kad always felt tkat ke never wrote tkem; tkey simply 
came tkrougk kim. tkat ke was a mere instrument of some 
invisible power. Often ke did not know wkat poem was 
takina birtk in kis brain or wkat skape it was going to 
take. It was usual for kim to give titles to tke poems long 
after they were written. He was really an inspired artist; 
and tke poems written in tkose moods are easily distin- 
guiskable from kis otker laboured ones, written to please 
someone or to earn a few rupees from a periodical. 


His poetic output is voluminous; ke must kaye written 
several thousands, skort and long; and ke kas ueen 
writing ever since Ke was eight Most of them have 
never see,, the light of the day. and a lot have been lost 
ever Not all of them are o( high literary quality or 
arlis'tic merit some are distinctly laboured, studied, and 
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therefore uninspiring. As a matter of fact his recent 
poems do not breath the same elevating spirit, reveal 
the same poetic beauty, utter the age-old wisdom, which 
his early poems used to. There is no more that freshness, 
that breadth of vision, that profound depth that one felt 
in his earlier work. 

The poet may retort that he lives no more in any 
ivory tower or gilded cage and that he sees the reality 
around him more clearly and intelligently and that he 
does not like to fool himself with mere flights of fancy 
or so-called creative moods; that he will no more sing of 
song-birds, dreamy lakes, pink-fire dawns, ruby-red skies, 
but of naked bodies, toiling millions, poverty, death and 
disease. Whatever may be the explanation, the fact 
is that his art has suffered and suffered considerably. 

Harin, as a playwright and producer, was still more 
popular in those days. His Abu Hassan and "Valmiki ”, 
two light musical comedies which he wrote when lie was 
quite young, always drew big crowds. 1 remember his 
staging them in Madras, for the first time, in 1918, to 
crowded audiences in the Victoria Hall. Years later he 
started writing social plays like "The Sleeper Awakened”, 
Returned from Abroad ’, which proved such tremendous 
successes wherever they were played, and they were 
played in Madras, Bombay, Poona, Bangalore, Colombo 
and in other towns to packed houses. 

I was closely associated with their production in all 
these places and I know how popular and what be: office 
successes the were Once in Bombay we broke all records 
> mg t e Excelsior Theatre to overflowing and sending 
away hundreds without seats. Our Ooty season shows at 
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the Assembly Rooms, year alter year, were tke best the 
station bad known lor a long time. “Tbe Sleeker 
Awakened’’ was a skit on Western civilization, as 
reflected in tbe superficial life of tbe educated modem 
Indian with its attendant follies, incongruities and soul¬ 
killing effects. "Returned from Abroad”, written at Ooty, 
overnight, during one of our summer visits, was a telling 
commentary on tbe evils of sending young boys to 
England for education and tbeir comical reactions t 0 tbe 
problems of life. 


W hile living with bis wife s people at Mangalore, 
where be spent several years and wrote many ol his 
best poems, be did a series of short plays, in verse, on 
tbe lives of some of tbe Maharashtra saints, who were 
bis mother-in-law’s favourites. Tukaram , Jayadev , 
"Saku Bai”, “Eknath”, “Pundalik”; came out in rapid 
succession and enthralled everyone who beard them from 
tbe poet’s lips. Of these "Tukaram” became tbe most 
popular and was staged all over India. 


Elis political and social plays, with all tbeir passion 
and fervour, were, somehow, not such tremendous 
successes as play productions. In fact he himself did 
not make any serious attempts to produce them. Among 
them must be mentioned “The New Toy Cart and 


"Tbe Black Ship . 


His versatile genius did not confine itself to merely 
writing poetry and plays tut extended to singing, acting, 
painting and even dancing. Possessed of a sweet natural 
voice, which he later trained in Europe, he soon proved 
a good singer, without much theoretical knowledge or 
technical skill. In the early days of his stay in Madras 
be bad tbe opportunities of sitting at tbe feet o e a e 
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Abdul Karim, and without being a regular pupil, 
learning some of bis favourite pieces. The musician bad 
great admiration for poet genius, and some of our happiest 
moments, in those days, were spent in his company. 

We had other opportunities too of visiting Yeena 
Seshanna in his own home at Mysore and listening for 
hours to his soul-stirring music; of frequenting Master 
Krishna s house in Poona for hearing his famous Radhe 
Krishna Bole ; of taking short peeps at Heerabai 
Barodekar and watching her rising genius as a singer, 
and of other occasional nodding acquaintances with other 
great musicians of India. 

Harindranath s genius has all the flickering beauty 
of a flame on a windy night, now bright and luminous 
and now dark and smoky; now steady and straight and 
now weak and shaky. His best creative efforts belong 
to the past and thou gb, now and then, he comes out with 
his fiery creative moods and writes sparkling things, he 
has lost the spark that used to shine with such unique 
lustre. He writes a lot these days, it is true; he speaks 
a lot and is seen here, there and everywhere; but his 
old enthusiam and poetic gifts have, indeed, suffered an 
eclipse. But only an eclipse. A genius of his nature 
is sure to outlive time and space, moods and moments. 

The tragedies of life, mostly self-wrought, have all 
the time dogged his steps and played havoc with his 
art and genius; and the miseries he has caused to himselt 
and to others are too deep and sad for words. Only 
it is to be hoped that he will be able to triumph over 
t em and that once again his old genius will reassert 
itself and shine out with added splendour. His place is 
among the Immortals. 
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1 SPOTTED Vallatkol even before I met kirn face to face 
or was introduced to kim. He was coming, in tke 
company of several of kis friends and fellow-worKers, 
along a skady avenue of kis village at Mullakunnatku- 
kavu, near Trickur, in Cockin, to an evening class of tke 
Kalamandalam. He towered, in mere pkysical stature, 
above tkem all; and tkere was sometking arresting about 
kis stately walk, like tkat of tke lordly lion in kis lonely lair. 
He strode, tkat wet evening, witk a long pole, in kan , 
a la Vivekananda, and was clad wkite in pure kkadi, 
a kalf-sleeve skirt, a loosely tucked dkoti kardly reacking 
to tke ankles and a towel carelessly tkrown over his 
kead. A pair of wooden sandals broke tke monotony 
of kis silent walk; and tke setting sun was painting 
tke clouds in soft pastels. Tkat was my first long-shot 


view of tke Mahahavi. 

A "close-up” view revealed many startling facts. 
I imagined Him to He slender, almost (rail, as ha 
assoc,aled him with dance-art, a delicate dandy w,th 
chiselled features, tapering fingers, floating curly ha,r, 
flowing robes-the conventional figure of an oriental poe 
we lancv in our minds! I noticed, to my surprise, ha 
he was a well-built man with magnificient physique, long 
limbs, broad shoulders, a massive head and a powertu 
body built on a generous chassis. 
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I noticed also tkat tkis rugged rustic poet kad all 
tke ckarm and naturalness of a country squire. His kig 
kroad face was ever filigreed witk smiles, as artless and 
appealing as tkose of a ckild. His Iaugk was free and 
loud, and kis generous impulses were as exukerant as 
tke very nature tkat surrounded kim, and ke seemed to 
ke muck in tune witk kis environment. 

Tkere was notking artificial or skowy akout tke man, 
and none of tke poses, airs, conceits of tke kalikalced 
artist. He was nature s grand gentleman, and witLal a 
great poet. He kad a frank face, a pair of gentle eyes, 
wkick revealed kis inner sweet, simple nature, and a 
large store of expressive gestures wkick ke used freely 
to communicate kis ideas more tkan ky words. To me 
Vallatkol s attraction was not in kis pkysical features 
kut in tke qualities of kis mind and keart and kis poetic 
genius. His disakilities of deafness and a sligkt stammer 
only enkanced tke greatness of kis personality, ky tke 
triumpk of mind over kody, tke victory of spirit over 
environment. 


All great poets are men of moods; kut moods, like 
tke ripples on tke surface of water, come and go. 1 kave 
keen fortunate in meeting VallatkoLand I kave met kim 
scores of times-in kis kest moods, in moods wken ke 
was kappy, gay and carefree. Tke worst luck one can 
kave is to meet an artist in kis creative mood. Tken 
tke man is irritatingly selfisk, cruel, rude and careless, 

lost in a world of kis own, and altogetker an impossikle 
person to deal witk. 

But there are moods svhen an artist is just happy, 
light-hearted, light-headed, full 0 f fun and frolic, and 
o ten saying and doing the silliest and stupidest things 
"ith a smile. That is the mood in xvhich the artist is 
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better appreciated as man, as friend, as a KealtKy simple 
creature. It was my luck to kave known Vallatkol in 
suck kne moods. 

Vallatkol’s family life kas all tke simple ckarm and 
confusion of an ideal Hindu kome. Surrounded by 
ckildren and grandckildren, ke lives tke ordinary life 
of a Grahaslhci. His devoted daugkter, a dark eyed 
girl witk raven kair and ckampak-complexion, attends 
to kis creature comforts. Tke apple of kis eye, kowever, 
is kis granddaugkter, Kamala, tke ckild witk tke fairy¬ 
like face, elf-like in misckief. No luxuries surround kis 
daily life, and nowkere about kim is any sign of wasted 
wealtk. His is a gloriked peasant s life. 

Makakavi Vallatkol is no product of modern 
education. He kas never been anywkere near tke portals 
of a University, nor is ke a very widely travelled man. 
His cultured contacts are few and limited. It was only 
recently tkat ke undertook extensive tours in India, in 
tke interest of tke Kalamandalam, and tke few foreigners 
ke meets are students wko come to kis institution to 
learn Katkakali. His knowledge of Engksk is ml, and ke is 
not muck of a reader eitker. 

And yet, it is amazing kow well ke keeps kimself 
informed about tke world’s affairs, kow sound kis 
judgements are on most tkings, and wkat a clever cnhc 
ke is of some of tke Engksk poets! His poetic version 
of ‘Mriam (Mary Magdalane) is considered a classic 
in Malayalam literature. His favourite Englishi poets 
are Skakespeare, Byron, Skelley, Keats and Oscar Wilde; 
and ke is also a great admirer of Victor Hugo. 

Among living poets ke occupies a distinct and 
foremost place in India. His “Ramayana is compared 
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with the Ramayana of Tulsi Das in its power of diction 
and grandeur of style. Competent critics say that ke is 
unquestionably tke greatest of tke modern poets in 
Malayalam and one of tke best in tke world. He kas 
been proudly acclaimed as Kerala s Mahakavi, as I agore 
was acclaimed as Asia s great poet. 

Great as is kis place as poet, and unique kis con¬ 
tribution to Malayalam literature, it is not for tkese tkat 
ke is widely known and admired, but for kis special 
services rendered to tke Indian renaissance by reviving 
and revitalising an almost forgotten cultural keritage. He 
is better known, outside Kerala, as tke founder of ike 
Kerala Kalamandalam and tke modern inspirer of tke 
dance-art known as Katkakali. His efforts to popularise 
tkis art in India, and even outside India, are well known. 
It was no easy task, tkis resuscitation of a long-neglected 
classical art, and tke odds ke kad to contend against were 
great. 

To start witk, tke apatky and indifference of tke 
people of Kerala (tkougk tkey are all entkusiastic and 
loud about it to-day) were great. Tkere was very little 
moral sympathy or material support for kis cause. The 
poet was not well known outside Malabar, and ke was 
always appreciative of any encouragement ke got from 
anywhere. 

A few Europeans like Mrs. Stan Harding, Miss 
Alice Bonner and Dr. Cousins cheered him by their 
appreciation of kis work; and dancers like Uday Skanker, 
and Gopinatk popularised tke name of kis institution 
through tkeir interpretation; Katkakali Students like 
Krnhnan, Madhavan and Tkankamani have revealed 
tke splendid possibilities of tke poet’s dream. 




Kumar 
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B ENGAL Kas been tbe home of almost all tbe reform 
movements in modem India. There is something in the 
genius of Bengal that affords fruitful soil for cultural 
revivals and national progress. The Bengalees are an 
imaginative, emotional and intuitive people, with out¬ 
standing aesthetic sensibility but crafty and parochial. 


As one of the greatest of them, Sri Aurobindo, has 
said: "The whole power of the Bengal artists springs 
from their deliberate choice of the spirit and hidden 
meaning in things rather than their form and surface 
meaning, as the object to be expressed. Their Art is 
intuitive, and its forms are the very rhythm of its intuition; 
they have little to do with metric formalities devised by the 
observing intellect; it leans over the finite to discover 
suggestions of the infinite; it turns to outward Me and 
nature to found upon it lines and colours, rhytnms and 
embodiments, which will be significant of other life and 
other worlds than the physical. 

That of course, is the fundamental motive of all 
Indian art; and the Bengal painters have merely revived 
the ancient ideal and are trying to be true to their native 

genius. 

This revival is to be seen not only in painting an 
literature, which are coming to be widely known an 
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appreciated, but also in tbe fine art of music, which, is 
not so well known. It is true that the revival of Indian 
music is hardly two decades old and that enough effort 
has not been made to popularise it, as in the case of 
painting; but that there is a silent revolution going on, 
effecting perceptible changes cannot for a moment be 
doubted. 

To be historically correct, Bombay led the revival 
in music; the scholarly researches of Mr. Bhatkhande of 
Poona, the music school of Pandit Vishnu Digambar in 
Bombay, the first All-India Musical Conference held 
at Baroda under the patronage of the late Gaekwar, all 
these sowed the seed for the present awakening and 
interest in Indian music. 

But the result was far from satisfactory; the curse 
of provincialism began to creep in, and soon two camps 
arose, and an endless war of words began between the 
Hindustani School of Music of the North and the 
Carnatic music of the South. Every subsequent Musical 
Conference aided this separation of the two schools, and 
undue praise and laudation of their respective merits 
were the order of the day. 

Rabindranath in Bengal created a new school of 
his own by breaking away from traditional methods and 
modernising the art after his own fashion. He soon 
found appreciation and a following among the rising 
generation; but this style left the scholars, critics and 
lo\ers or classical music cold. 

1 he Tagore style did not spread outside Bengal and 
ecame intensely provincial. One of the first to male 
an attempt firing about a sympathetic understanding 
and rational unity in Indian music was Dilip Kumar Roy 
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of Calcutta. He has not achieved anything tangible or 
brought about a complete unification, but his has been 
one of the first efforts towards it. 

Dilip, the only son of that famous poet and dramatist 
of Bengal D. L. Roy, whose national songs are the 
cherished heritage of our country today, was a studious, 
industrious and precocious boy who after a brilliant 
college career in Calcutta, went to Cambridge Cniversity 
with a view to study for the Musical Tripos and Bachelor 
of Music Degree. He did not stay there to finish his 
course, but, instead, went to Germany and was trained 
in singing. Bom of a Musical family and naturally gifted 
with a sweet voice, he was able to enrich his vocal music. 


He travelled widely on the continent, and being a 
good student of both German and French literature, he 
met some of the leading writers and thinkers of Europe, 
with whom he discussed literature, art, music and 
philosophy. He lectured before various cultural organi¬ 
sations in Europe on the music of India, and found a good 
response and generous appreciation. 


The splendid work done by Mr. Roy in Europe can be 
gleaned from the following extract from a letter written 
to him by the French savant. Remain Roland: the 
beautiful songs which you sang to us have proved to 
me once again that the gulf between your music and 
ours is much less unbridgeable than is so unwarrantably 
assumed. In truth. I for one have felt nearer m spm 
t0 these forms of art and musical thought than to he 
music of Puccini or a Massenet. I fee that men 
vou Tagore and Coomaraswamy are often a little too 
apt to exaggerate the gulf which you picture to youmehe 
as vanning between your music and ours. That is, you 
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magnify a little to muck tke difficulty wkick a European 
must feel in responding to your art. 

If for instance you kad to do witk tke musically 
cultivated of say, France or Germany, to say notking 
of Russia, you would see kow capable tkey are of 
relisking tke keauty of your songs. Of course a good 
deal would elude tkem owing to tke difference between 
your language and ours; but tke profoundly universal 

essence in your music cannot fail in its appeal to us. 

Let us try to form once again tke great Indo-European 
family wkick kas been rent asunder. It would be a 
sigkt worthy of tke gods if tkis union could be brought 
about once more . 


Dilip met witk a similar response all over Europe, 
and ke returned to India witk a new kope and bred witk 
entkusiam to effect unity in Indian music first, before 
attempting an international unify tkrougk tke arts. In 
1922, ke travelled throughout India, visiting all tke great 
living musicians and musical centres, studying at first hand 
the present state of music in tke different provinces, tke 
improvements to be effected and tke common basis of 
understanding to be armed at between tke two opposed 
schools. Impressions of these ke wrote in tke Modem 
Review and in other journals, a collection of wkick ke 
published in Bengalee in a book entitled “The Diary 
of a musical Rambler”. 


■ 109- ^ ^ ll ' InAa I Musical Conference at Lucknow, 
m iy o, wkickimmediately followed Lis tour, ke pleaded 

for the unity of Indian music, for tke preservation of tke 
c ass,cal radthon in it. for attempt at modernizing some 
o ,ts metkods and for a general cultural advancement 
of Indtan musicians as a class. Tkere was naturally 
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opposition from interested quarters; tut that he did 
influence the Conference very much, 1 can personady 
vouch for. The response from the public to his appeal 
in the papers was not encouraging, but he was not 
disheartened. 

Later he arranged to tour in Europe and America 
and went to Vienna, Paris, Geneva and other places, 
where he lectured and interpreted the Indian music to 
the West. The appreciation and understanding was 
greater than the last time he visited Europe, but ill-health 
prevented his continuing the tour. He returned to India 
with greater determination to achieve his ideal and to 
win a place for India in the world’s pantheon of music. 
He has a few pupils, who are full of promise, and will, 
in their time, become great musicians. 


Among the few cultural interpreters of the Fast to 
the West, Dilip Kumar Roy holds a distinct place, here 
have been European pioneers before him. like ox 
Strangways, Ratan Devi. Maud McCarthy and others, 
but real appreciation will begin in Europe only when 
Indians themselves interpret and expound then art 
Harindranath Chattopadhyaya is another pioneer m this 


field. 

Dilip is richly endowed with great gifts Middle-aged, 
well-built and well-preserved, full of health an vy 
With a remarkably rounded and well-developed head, 
clear dark eyes, and a pleasant kindly counter* ^ 
expressive of thought and refinement Dilip ha. 

P i iK , Widely-travelled and well-read, 

attractive personality. Widely ira . g 

lx makes a fine conversationalist; his me 
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RoIIand, Bertrand Russell, Aurobindo, Tagore and 
Gandhi with whom he has discussed the problems of life 
and philosophy. 

He has a good command over three European 
languages—German French and English,—and is a fine 
writer in Bengalee. His novels are very popular in 
cultured society. 

Dilip is not a traditionalist in his art, but a believer 
in the traditional forms of classical music. He sees a 
possibility of unity 7 between the Hindustani and the 
Carnatic music, as their fundamental principles and 
ideals are the same as are their origin. The Hindustani 
music is richer because of its contact with Islamic culture, 
and the Carnatic music is more pure, scientific and highly 
developed. There is much in both the systems that one 
can profitably learn, and there are defects in both that 
need remedying. 

In the South, art is sacrificed to the science of music 
and in the North science to art. It is not to be wondered 
at. Most of the professional musicians in India are 
unlettered and uncultured people. Great cultured 
musicians are yet to rise in India and one of the fore- 
runners of that tribe is Dilip Kumar Roy. And now a 
saffron-robbed recluse in Sri Aurobindo’s Ashram, he 

spends his days, writing and singing as part of his 
saahana. 
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Vilcithiku lam Swarni 

4 )_ 

-4 

TTHE Christmas W eek in Madras is the gala time for 
* musicians and music lovers. It has keen so for the past 
twenty years or more. It is the season of music and dance 
festivals when every one who could sing sings: every 
one who could dance dances; and every one who could 
afford to pay the fantastic prices of tickets pays for admis¬ 
sion. It is the time for the music academies and sabhas to 
make hay while the sun shines. 

And every section of the city, from Adyar to 
Amnjikarai, from Mylapore to Mambalam, has its own 
thriving music association with its patrons and 
programmes, policies and prejudices, flie most snobbish 
of them is the Madras Music Academy where only the 
top-ranking singers are supposed to sing which is not 
always the case; and the rasihas of Mylapore are its 
main support. At the opposite end of the city, in George 
Town, is the Tamil Isai Sangham. which collects a motley 
crowd and specialises in Tamil songs and which the 
people of the city are supposed to follow and understand. 

In between these two extreme types, there are others 
of a lesser highbrow variety, like the Rasika Ranjani 
Sabha. the Mylai Sangeetha Sabha. the Thyagaraja 
Sabha and so forth. The only common factor is the 
musician who sings in turn in all these sabhas and whose 
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charges tor each recital are in proportion to the numbe 
of the music societies in the city. Ten years ago the bes 
ol them would he lucky if they got two hundred rupees fo 
a recital; now two to three thousand is the least the; 
expect. 

Mu sic has become a sound business proposition no 
only to the musicians but to the sabfxas as well. In tact 
these annual tamashas are more money-making venture 
than art lestivals: more than music it is the money tha 
matters with most ol them. Seldom these sabhns interes 
thernsehes in discovering fresh talents or oncouraginc 
"buggiing artists. Kven il a genius is discovered anc 
presented to them or of whom they themselves are aware 
thev would not recognise him or her. much less accept 
unlr<s thev aie sure ol their "box-office." 

1 am not exaggerating in the least. It is the tragic 
Imth. I hose music sahhcis. I submit, are not cultura 
organisations, where art and beauty are nurtured anc 
cultivated, but pure unadulterated business concern' 
w here money comes first and the rest next. There is the 
other curse, the curse of communalism. which plays havoc 

from another direction in recognising true merit and rea' 
genius. 


F» r how else could one explain tile sad store- ol 
Vallappaswann- Pandian. Uwn as the Yilathihulan, 
.wamv. who in spite o( his being a phenomenon in 

living singers, the only musician 
" .0 knows all the melakarla ragas and can render 
1,0 ""' ,l con >pl*<-ated roc,os in the easiest and sweetest 
n.'imer possible in three octaves, and the onlv one in 
mia who develops. boldly and spontaneously. 
Hindustan, and even huropean melodies out ot the most 



orthodox and classical Carnatic music, kas so far found 
no recognition at tke kands of tkese music academies and 
of wkose very existence most of tkem do not know? 

Tke fact tkat tkis wizard of music is a villager, 
lives in a far off place, does not seek patronage and may 
not likely to conform to tkeir rules and regulations does 
certainly not explain tke wkole story. He kad keen keard 
before and tkere are people wko still remember kis unique 
raga alaps in Bhairavi and Karaharapriya and wko say 
tkat tkev kave been haunting tkeir ears all their life. 
Though lie shuns city life and tke lure of pelf, kis music 
kad been keard before and talked about in music circles. 
He is no ordinary concert artist wko, like a gramaphone, 
repeats the same old song in tke same old way at every 
recital: ke is a creative musician, wkose genius lor raga 
development has seldom been approached and certainly 
never excelled in recent times, a genius of tke stature 
of tke giants of tke past like Koneri Vytkianatha Iyer. 
Namakkal Narasimha Iyengar and Ckinna Pakkn, "hose 
contemporary he was. 

Even if Ke was not cast in the same grand mould of 
the above masters. Ke patterned Kis art after .Kerr W 
like .Kern attempted the most difficult ragos m the most 
difficult way. and every time as creatively ongmah 
Keld tKese masters in great veneration m 
and never missed Kearing (Kern: and even now Ke ho^ 
(Kern in the KigKest esteem and thinks . 
as notking compared with tkeirs. a j 

humility on his part, and incidently. of coursrc ' 

,0 us what type of music was practised m the old days. 

It is said that when Nallappa K-dmn was a youth 
in Kis teens Kis voice was so wonderful both m * rang 
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and quality that Koneri Vythianatha Iyer used to make 
Kim sing, after Kis own recital was over, some of the 
compositions which Ke Kad sung to show to the public the 
potential genius of the boy and Kis great gifts. Where is 
the musician today who would do this even to Kis own 
pupil? Davs have really changed for the worse in 
men s standards and morals. 

The Vilathikulam Swamy must be heard to be 
believed. He is as original a singer as Ke is unconven¬ 
tional and creative. Never does Ke sing the same raga in 
the same way; Kis manodfiarma is so profound and Kis 
powers of expression so rich and varied that Ke sings the 
ragas in the most original way and quite differently each 
time Ke sings them. Some of us have heard Kim sing 
Todi more than twenty times and each time Ke was 
different and more wonderful. There is nothing ol the 
commonplace in Kis music; Ke seems to live in a world 
of sound, unknown to most of Kis listeners, and as Ke 
sings Ke creates sound-patterns of unusual beauty which 
holds you in the grip and casts a magic spell over you 
that is almost elemental in its quality. 

^ ou never suspected that human voice was capable 
of producing such infinite variety of sounds, from the 
roar of a lion to the cooing of a dove, from the rumbling of 
a thunder to the soft rustling of a leaf, from the silver 
note of a kokil to the shrill voice of a peacock. He can 
produce the effects of any kind of music instruments like 
the veena, the flute, the sarangi and the drum. He can 
reproduce all the subtle shades of the ragas in Kis whistling 
which is a difficult art by itself. The one singer whom I 
a%e eard—and I have heard most of the famous singers 
oth in the North and South India—who reveals the 
navarasas of not only the ragas but of the srnaras as well, 
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in which he has no equal among his contemporaries. 

In short, the Vilathikulam Swamy has no superiors and 
only a few equals among the present day singers. And 
yet, who among the rasikas in Madras, or which suhha 
has made any attempt to do him justice? 

Who is this Vilathihulam Swamy and what type 
of a man is he? A native of Tirunelvelli district and a 
friend of the great Tamil poet. Bharathi, whose songs 
he renders in the most inspiring way as the poet used 
to sing, his ancestors were the rebel chieftans in the 
south who gave the British endless troubles and warred 
with them till they were mercilessly put down by the 
superior arm of the conquerors. Possessed of a few acres 
of dry land, which could hardly maintain him and his 
family, he now lives in his village Ettucheri near 
Karuvainallur, not far from Sankaranayanar Kovil, hut 
sufficiently away from all contact with music and 
musicians, sabhas and songs. 

In his phvsical appearance he is like a tall black 
granite statue in with chiselled features, gentle expression 
and agile limbs. For a man of sixty, he is not only alert 
and active mentally and physically but is enthusiastic 
and imaginative. His judgment on men and things is 
amazing considering that he lives in a village and is not 
expected to be in touch with life and events in the cities. 
He seldom visits towns and is not anxious to sing to big 
crowds or for the benefit of any sabhas He knows his 
worth and is happy to share his knowledge with a few 
w ho really understand and appreciate him and who care 

for good music. 

For a man from lire wilderness of Tirunelvelli, he 
i, uncommonly cultured and knows a thing or two about 
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art and politics. His intuitive mind Kelps Kim to judge 
people and value tKings in a most remarkable manner. 
He is not easily fooled. A sKrewd judge of men and 
musicians, his criticism of the present-day singers could 
not be improved upon. Strangely enough, he has no 
strong prejudices and is ever ready to recognise worth 
and greatness in whomsover found. In his talks and 
behaviour he is meek and mild; in his music he reveals 
his power and strength. 


For a villager from the south, who hardly gets ai:v 
chance to listen to North Indian musicians, he is really 
unique in his knowledge of the merits of the Hindustani 
music. Such is his regard for it that he comes all the 
way from that backyard region of India to Madras when 
he hears that some good Hindustani music would be 
available. Few so-called cultured Carnatic musicians, w ho 
have had opportunities to hear great Ustads like Faiaz 
Khan or sweet singers like Bai Kesarbai, show that 
discerning taste and intelligent understanding as this 
man does. He is an amazing phenomenon in whatever way 
you may judge him; and yet if you pass him by on the 
road you would not recognise him as one. 


It is sad indeed that such an outstanding musical 
genius should be allowed to rot in a remote corner of 
India and to permit such rich heritage, to die with him. 
/ our great vidwans would only forget their petty 
jealousies and caste pride, and if our academies would only 
function as all cultural bodies should function, and if 
merit and not money be the real objective, then here is 

a musician for the musicians, a teacher par excellence 
tor our Kalanidhis. 



Kan! 
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HAVE been wanting to meet you for some time. 

’ With these warm words Kanhaiyalal Valul welcomed 
me to Bombay during one of my earlier visits to that 
city. That was in 1924. When we first met we 

championed two different schools of art, two different 
phases of the renaissance. He stood solidly and 
uncompromisingly for Bombay and all that Bombay stood 
for in art, and 1, in my own humble way, for Bengal and 
the so-called Tagore School of art. 


We had our differences of opinion, our little quarrels^ 
our occasional newspaper skirmishes, but we remaine 
friends till the end. He ever welcomed me with his 
smiles and never failed to invite me for a bite either m 
a restuarant or at his quiet little home at Santa Cruz, 
We forgot all controversies the moment we met m his 
room either in tke Chronicle Office or a. kis residence 
There was no malice behind our criticisms, an \'e w 
fighting for a common and a bigger cause, tke cause o 
Indian art as against vested interests. 

He said some karsk tkings, it must be said, and 
attacked without fear or favour both persons an 
principles, but. I think, be was convinced be was rig 
and tkat be bad not any ulterior motive or any axe ■ 
own to grind. He was a fighter and was in h.s metth 
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when he attacked something or somebody. Some 
thought it was all “ballyhoo”; and some others considered 
him the only constructive force in the art world of 
Bombay. But the truth lay, I think, somewhere between 
these two extreme viewpoints. 

Kanhaiyalal Vakil was an indefatigable worker and 1 
have often wondered if he ever gave rest to bis brain 
and body. I have seen him at work in his house, where 
he did most of his writing in a room surrounded by files, 
papers, books and cutting all in confusion, and be was 
alw ays busy doing something or other. 

I remember I used to visit him quite frequently at 
his home—it was in 1927, I think—and he was busy 
preparing a lecture on architecture to be delivered to a 
gathering of architects. The amount of labour arid 
research he bad put into it amazed me. He drew dozens 
of sketches to illustrate his subject, read volumes for 
his material, and when he presented his subject before 
the Bombay Architectural Association in one of the halls 
of the Royal Institute of Science he amazed everyone, 
including the professional architects, with bis versatile 
knowledge and an uncanny grasp of the subject. 

In these reminiscences, it is not my desire to refer to 
any of his manifold activities as a leading critic in Bombay, 
but to share with his friends and admirers some amusing 
anecdotes and adventures we shared and enjoyed 
together at Ajanta. We were a party of three—Mrs. Frieda 
H. Das the Swiss-American painter, who has since 
blossomed into a facinating writer of fiction and books 
about India, Mr. Kanhaiyalal Vakil, and the writer of 
these impressions. It was to have been a party of four 
but at the last moment the fourth man, Mr. B. N. 
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Freasuryvala, changed his mind and instead of joining 
us at xAjanta left for South India to collect temple images. 

For both Frieda Das and Vakil that was their first 
visit to Ajanta. Being my third visit to those far-famed 
caves. 1 was to have acted as a sort of intelligent guide, 
but once we were there 1 soon discovered that l was 
hopeless as a guide to an enthusiast like Vakil. He was 
here, there and everywhere in the caves during the very 
first day and saw more of the art treasures in that single 
visit than 1 in all my three visits put together. 


1 am by nature a dilettante, not only in art but in life 
as well, and 1 take things easily. But not so was Kanhai- 
yalal. He had an inquisitive nature and liked to probe into 
things. 1 noticed that he was not merely satisfied with 
admiring the paintings on the walls or studying their tech¬ 
nique and draughtsmanship but wanted to count t e 
number of figures within a particular area, the types of faces 
that were to be seen, the kind of costumes worn by each, 
the little details of their jewels and flowers and so forth. 
Of course, it was a natural reaction, especially as it was 
his first visit. But it was not merely a sense of wonder 
and surprise but a natural habit with him to go into 
the details. He was fairly good at sketching and 
whatever interested him, either in life or art, he liked o 

sketch. 


We Had some interesting experiences and even mild 
quarrels over it. Mrs. Das was a painter trained to draw 
correctly, and sire always found flaws in Ins quick^ 
and criticised their lack of this or that, and then h 
bust up! He used to go for her like Hazes, and oh. the 
sermons she was forced to listen to on the ideals of Indian 
art ,he Hindu viewpoint on life, the imaginatrve character 
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and the speculative genius of the Indian race, winch he 
himself had little understood! She was very tempernnu-nl.il 
and often quite impulsive. hut nevertheless listened 
patiently to his onslaughts. She said once: I hat s the 

best way of learning things from others. Provoke them 
and sit down to a quiet listening in. 

We were a bohemian lot. We did not care much 
for formalities and conventions. We addressed ea 1. 
other by our first names. She was Frieda to us and w - 
were Kanhaiya and Yenka to her. We lived together 
for over a week at Ajanta in the C most I louse at 
Fardapur and made our daily pilgrimage to the caves 
in a ramshackle bullock-cart. It was an experience m 
itself. The roof of the cart was so low that we had to 
sit almost crouched Japanese fashion over a rugged road 
of three miles. There were no bridges in those days, 
and the fine metalled road and the bridges over the 

Beghora river were only under contemplation and in blue 
prints. 


Mrs. Das was our commissariat and household 
officer. She was our store-keeper, cook and server. W e 
gentlemen took it all in real he-man” stvle. We did not 
Jet chivalry play havoc with our appetites or comforts. 
in fact, we insisted on our creature-comforts being looked 

after by her. She was a sport and never grudged us 
anything. 


Our provisions, carried all tfie way (rom Bombay, 
had to be carefully rationed, and there was a time when 

" C ran , ort , of everything except tea and condiments 
Famme faced us We got up with wry faces, for the 
c eenng noise of the stove and the steaming cup of 
fragrant coffee that had greeted us every morning was 
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conspicuous by tbeir silence and absence. “What about 
luncb at tbe caves?” one of us shouted at her. “There 
is some chocolate still left”, came the answer from the 
bed. “What for tea?” retorted Vakil. “Why, chocolate, 
of course”, was the meek answer. The prospect was not 
bright. Bad enough was the bullock-cart journey, and 
we dare not contemplate a fast even amidst most 
fascinating surroundings. 


“What about a quiet day at the Guest House?” 
suggested the laziest of the lot. That was, of course, 
my brilliant idea. Nothing doing, my lads, shouted 
the American lassie, and hey prestol we were on our ’way, 
the eighth visit to the caves, 1 think, three miserable-looking 
art enthusiasts. Vakil’s mind was right there in Cave 
No X where we had discovered only the previous day a 
fragment of a faded fresco which Mrs. Das started 
copying with the enthusiasm of a school girl. Kanhaiyalal 
was alwavs discovering something or other. Not new 
figures or faded mural bits, but some striking sword 
sheath that took his fancy or leather sandal that resemb e 
the Greek pattern or some lovely chintz that suggested 
Surat to his patriotic soul. He was always calling, a ways 
noting down some newly found design or style, always 
enthusing over this or that phase of Ajanta art. 


Scholarship, 1 have always held, is a positive 
hindrance to art appreciation. You soon get lost m the 
archaeology of it, and the beauty, the simple direct beauty 
of the thing, escapes you. You are more determine 
on finding out the why and wherefore of a beaut, 
object and not its quality and character. It was goo 
that Kanhaiyalal was not a scholar. He was ratner 
enthusiast, and to mv mind enthusiasm, intelhgent an 
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whole-hearted enthusiasm, is one of the secrets to a proper 
understanding of art and even of life. 

It was this side of his nature that appealed to me, 
for I too, in my own way, am an enthusiast of art. I 
respect scholarship hut I feel sure it doesn t give 
understading. And understading is the essence of art 
criticism as well of life. At Ajanta, surrounded by such 
a wealth of beauty and art, he let himself enthuse, and 
even the starvation allowance of a wee bit of a chocolate 
for lunch and tea did not damp his enthusiasm. Ten 
glorious days were those we spent together at Ajanta. 

We promised one another to record this our joint 
pilgrimage to Ajanta in our own w r ay. I wrote two short 
essays on Ajanta in my own dilettante fashion, and they 
appeared in several periodicals in India, Ceylon and 
America. Mrs. Das made the best use of her visit and 
the dozens of drawings, tracings and sketches she made 
were exhibited in Bangalore, Calcutta, Bombay and 
finally in California where most of them got sold. 
Kanhaiyalal Vakil wrote his interesting and informative 
little book At Ajanta, making use of the valuable meterials 
he collected on the spot. The book is a fine guide to the 
caves. 

Our next adventure was to Ellora. We made 
arrangements for the replenishment of our provisions and 
things seemed brighter. I had to tear myself away from 
the part}' and did so with a pang in my heart. It was 
not the rationing of food that frightened me, as Mrs. Das 
was mischievous enough to suggest in her story on Ajantan 
that appeared in Asia, but an urgent call from Surat to 
attend the Deepavali festivities in a friend’s house. 
I met Kanhaiyalal several times after that and we 
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often talked and joked of our Ajantan adventures. 
Mrs. Das later came to Bangalore and stayed with me 
for several months, where she discovered her writing 
genius. 

01 the many beautiful impressions of my visit 
to Vakil in bis borne the one that will never cease to 
delight me. even now that be is no more in the iand 
of the living, is of the quiet talk we bad together on 
the art of Nandalal Bose, whose works we both admired 
greatly and whom we did not hasitate to hail as the 
greatest painter of modem India. Later that day came 
to his house a sweet maid from Surat, one of the loveliest 
of the Indian girls, to he sketched by Mrs. Das. A 
thrilling day was it in our lives in more than one sense, 
for it was then we planned our visit to Ajanta which drew 
us together so closely and let us know each other at our 

best and worst. 



Fred Hari'ey 
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\ LITTLE over thirty years ago, a young English¬ 
man came out to India to serve with a British firm in 
Madras. He had heard and read of India and her 
ancient civilisation, for he was a student of Theosophy, 
and the Call of the East was irresistible to him. Little 
did he dream then how strong his ties were going to be 
with India and her people and how deeply he was to 
merge himself into the life and aspirations of the people 
of this land. Few Englishmen have so identified 
themsehes with the best that is in India as this youngman 
from Sunderland. 


He was trained for business from his boyhood and 
brought with him business efficiency and honesty but 
not the prejudices of the average British trader. That 
endeared him to the Indians at the very outset, and when 
later, after his term of service with the English firm 
was over, he espoused the cause of swadeshi and became 
one of its leading organisers they stood him in good stead 
He was the first Englishman to be the head of the 
iggest Swadeshi enterprise in India, with branches all 
over the land, which involved not only capacity and 
organising shill but also sympathy and understanding of 
the spirit of the people. 

India, at that time, was passing through one of its 
periodic crisis, and it needed an Englishman of his calibre 
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and mettle to bring into being a big business concern 
for tbe revival and promotion of tke dying village and 
cottage industries and opening markets for their products. 

It was an understaking of no mean importance and 
during the four years he was at the head of it, swadeshi 
spread far and wide and took deep roots. That it lapsed 
later was no fault of the Englishman but was due to 
the innate incapacity inherent in the Indian to keep up 
the enthusiasm and carry on any undertaking to its end. 

Of humble parentage and with just the ordinary 
education of the youth of his class, Fred Harvey is a 
self-made man and every inch a gentleman. If Mr. 
Harvey s integrity of character and instinctive honesty of 
purpose is the mental and moral make-up of an average 
Britisher, then the British race, I venture to think, has 
produced the best and the highest type of individual of 
today. Unfortunately, we in India are only familiar with 
other types of Englishmen who give a direct lie to the 

above. 

As one who has identified himself with the natives 
of this country, Mr. Harvey is more well-known among 
the Indians than in his own community, though he counts 
a large number of acquaintances among them. He is 
by no means a die-hard and certainly not an imperialist. 
He is, if anything, a socialist at heart, though by 
conviction he is more a humanitarian than a class-conscious 
individual. Pacifist. vegetarian, anti-vaccinationist, 
Mr Harvey has other interests in life than mere business. 
A voracious reader he is in touch with all the progressive 
ideas and experiments in the world. No good cause w 
ever find him a stranger to it, and he is the most willing 
helper that 1 have ever known. In fact his enthusiasm 

is contagious. 
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6, St. John’s Road, his and the present writer s home 
in Bangalore, is a fairly well-known address in India. 
It has been the birth-place of many social and artistic 
activities, and a rendezvous for waifs and strays of the 
better sort, of both the East and the West. Mr. Harvey 
has been a sincere friend and helper of many rising 
artists, and his services in their cause have been as 
unostentatious as they have been genuine and substantial. 

He has arranged several exhibitions of Indian art 
and found patrons for them. He has even written and 
spoken a good deal on behalf of struggling artists and 
pleaded with the public for a greater appreciation of their 
own arts and crafts. His living rooms, designed and 
furnished to suit Indian conditions of life, have greatly 
been admired by both Indian and European visitors, 
and have been a model for others to copy. A genial 
host, his table is a meeting place of all and sundry. 

India s rising poets and politicians, artists and act¬ 
resses, writers and reformers, have been his friends and 
admirers. Chattopadhyaya, the poet; Kamaladevi, the 
woman-politician; Dilip Roy, the musician; Mrs. Das, 
the painter-author; Menaka, Ragini. the dancers; 
Nalini Tarkhad, the Film Star; James Cousins, 
the Irish poet; Mrs. Adair, the critic; Miss 
Ornsholt, the theorhythm-teacher; Sir Shunmukham. 
Jiddu Krishnamurti, and many more, in all walks of life, 
have been his distinguished guests at various times. Some 
British names, like Havell. Wedderburn, Webb. Besant, 
Aoble, Andrews. Slade and tbe Mountbattens are greatly 
ioved and cherished by a grateful people, and to that 
noble band of India s friends Fred Harvey belongs. 



Svetoslav Roerich 



HTHE world is familiar with the name and art of Nicholas 
* Roerich, the sage and savant, the master-painter. 
Like the heaven-piercing Himalayan peaks that he loved 
to paint, he stood out, a titan among men. He is already 
a legend, like the unseen Himalayan Masters, whose 
messenger to the outer world he truly was; Nicholas 
Roerich was an epoch in art history, not a mere tradition 
or an institution. 

The world knows the other Roerich too, Svetoslav, 
the son, but only as the incomparable painter of his 
father's portraits and as the enthusiastic propogandist 
of the elder Roerich’s dreams and aspirations in the 
outside world. As the Vice-President of the New York 
Roerich Museum and of the Urusvati Himalayan 
Research Institute and as the organiser of the Roerich 
Pact and Peace Banner, he has ably and worthily 
represented his father in many international gatherings 
and has done splendid pioneering work in the cause of 
art, peace and freedom. That by itself is no mean 
achievement. 

But Svetoslav is cast in as grand a mould as his 
great father both in his art and life. He is not a mere chip 
of the old block; he is a substantial part of the block 
itself. There is the Roerich touch in everything he does 
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or says. He is a painter of mountains and their moods, 
like his father; a revealer, in form and colour, of the 
mysteries of nature and a daring explorer from the dcvaic 
world, where colours take their birth and have their 
being in all their pristine purity and glory. 

But there is something more than mere Roerich 
tradition and style in Svetoslav s art; there is the individual 
uniqueness no less great than Nicholas Roerich s. He 
too is a mystic-dreamer. Some do not sense any mysticism 
in his life or art but see only all humanitarian with an 
artist s impulse and the craftsman s skill. He is 
abundantly all these, but he is also a mystic. His art 
reveals it. 

Great as are his gifts as a technician in the art of 
painting, who knows all there is to know about building 
imposing structural masses, suggesting strength and 
beauty (the “substance of things" of which Cezanne 
spoke) and of laying contrasting complementary colours 
in such a subtle way as to bring out their rich pulsating 
qualities (the dream of impressionists) and which make his 
paintings such exquisite dreams in colour harmony and 
pattern and so ethereal and unbelievably beautiful; great 
as these merits are, it is not for these that one would like 
to appraise them as immortal works of art, but for their 
inherent mystic elements which, in the words of Carlyle, 
take you to the edge of the Infinite and then let you 
gaze, as over a wall, into its wonder". 

Svetoslav s paintings, whether they are sky-soaring 
mountains or soul-stirring symbolic subjects, have this 
indefinable something which gives them their spiritual 
content and character. In other words, his art is a kind 
of a yoga, the Yoga of Beauty, another pathway to moksha 
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or liberation. The true purpose and the real test of all 
great art is, say the ancient Indian books, that it 
should not only please the senses and satisfy the mind 
and emotions but also lift one to realms of spiritual 
ecstacy and experience . 

His Girnar , a straightforward realistic study in 
tempera of a sacred mountain in Kathiawar, gives this 
mystic experience to any sensitive observer, this ‘ glimpse 
into the infinite”. For, after all, what is mystic 
experience? It is the sensing of eternity in time, the 
oneness in the many, the unity of all things. Any work 
of art that gives this realisation, however momentary it 
may be, is mystic art. Svetoslav s Girnar does this, 
did to the present writer at any rate. It is like one of those 
soul-expanding experiences that one gets when one sees 
the Kinchanjunga for the first time just before the dawn 
or viewing the sunrise on the Wesak Day from the top 
of the Adam’s Peak in Ceylon. 

“Girnar” is a large canvas, painted after the best style 
and technique of the Roerichs . Its technical excellences 
are as supreme as its pictorial merits. The giant solitary 
peak is poised powerfully against the pale purple plains 
extending far into the distant horizon. Like the serene 
thought of a philosopher, it soars high into the azure 
heaven, casting deep dark blue shadows on its steep 
slopes. It looks “a great supernatural world cathedral 
piled up. stern, solemn, awful,” like the “Dream of 
Ravan” or the “Vision of Valmiki”. It is a mountain-view 
of a mountain; so breath-taking it is in its majesty, 
vastness and overpowering beauty. It is an experience, 
this painting. 
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In all Svetoslav’s paintings there is a grandeur that 
is not of the earth-earthy; a serenity as compelling as 
that of a Divine Idea. There is a definite spiritual 
content in his art which makes a direct appeal to the 
deepest in man. YVouIdst thou plant for Eternity, then 
plant into the deep infinite faculties of man, his Fantasy 
and Heart . That seems to he Svetoslav’s art-philosophy; 
he want:! to appeal to the inmost heart of man through 
his pictures. 

W hatever may he the subject of the paintings, 
whether it he the pale pearly dawn over the snow-clad 
Himalayas or the red sunset on the burning golden sands 
of Rajputana or the quiet peace brooding over the dreamy 
lagoons of Kerala; or whether it he a gorgeous portrait 
of a Tibetan Lama or a Cossack girl, or whether it he 
symbolic and religious, like his “Whither Humanity” 
and Humanity Crucified”, behind each one of this we 
observe not only clever composition of figures, forms and 

colour hut ideas, cosmic in their character and universal 
in their appeal. 


W e sense in them, vaguey may he, the Real amidst 
the Unreal, the Light amidst Darkness, the Truth amidst 
ralsehood. In all true works of art”, wrote Carlyle, “wilt 
thou discern Eternity looking through time, the Godlike 
rendered visible.” How true it is you know when you 
have the privilege of seeing Svetoslav’s masterpieces, 
ese pictures have a mysterious presence of light” 

""‘f tKe f? C - H- G ° rtz - « ^end „( the artist, "which 
creates a subdued intimacy, full of a secret life, which we 

teel growing around us, an intimacy which renders the 
strangest thing natural, familiar; lets us partahe in their 
endless sorrow and cravings for happiness”. 
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What type of a man is Svetoslav and what is his life 
story? Born in Russia (1904), the second son of Nicholas 
Roerich, he grew up under the calholic influences of 
Theosophy, for his parents were enthusiastic followers 
of their distinguished countrywoman, Helena Petrovena 
Blavatsky. In the cosmic character and spiritual signi¬ 
ficance of the Roerich’s art this early influence can easily 
he seen. While yet in his teens Svetoslav went to 
London for two years to study art and later joined 
Harward and Columbia in the the United States of 
America to study architecture. 


His first exhibition was held in America before he 
was twenty; and it was about this time that he made his 
first visit to India. Such was his popularity in the art 
world of America that not only exhibitions of his pictures 
were regular features in all important cities but he also 
became, at an early age, the Director of the International 
Art centre and the Vice-President of the Roerich Museum 
in New York. In 1926 he won the grand Medal of the 
Sesquitennial Exposition of Philadelphia for the best 
decorative work. Between then and the global war m 
1939 lie travelled widely in Europe, India & America 
and held exhibitions of his paintings. 


In India, which is His Home now. He is well-known 
figure and a mucH respected man. Several of the leading 
Indian States Have His paintings in puHIic galleries and 
private collections: and His editions are treats ot a rare 
Hind to which the puHIic look forward eagerly. lo know 
Svetoslav Roerich and to admire His art and mult,faceted 
genius is a rare unparalleled spiritual joy « 'he 
spontaneous tribute from a great admirer of Hrs. \ aldim.r 

Shibayev. 
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Svetoslav is a lovable man. Tall, handsome, with 
a perfect profile, bis physical personality is irresistible. 
Kind and courtly, soft of speech and gentle of manners, 
he is a born aristocrat, who impresses all who come in 
touch with him. Big-hearted, friendly and social, he is 
every inch a gentleman. Just as his art reveals the 
spiritual stature of his soul, so his deportment and 
demeanour reflect his taste and culture. 

He is a Western artist after the Eastern ideal: an 
arcist who is pure in life, calm in action and spiritual 
in aspiration. Such have ever been the sons of the 
spirit, the true creative genesis of the w orld. 





I ONG winding alleys; interminable little villas behind 
| ow wooden fences; silbouttes of bouse-tops amidst the 
silences of trees. This is Sakurayama, once a secluded 
suburb and now a part of tbe Greater Tokyo. 


Here, in bis Japanese borne, surrounded by a wee- 
bit of a Japanese garden, lived Tone Noguchi, tbe poet 
of Japan, not in retirement but in active life. 

\ University Professor putting in several hours of 
lecturing work a week; an author of repute in perpetual 
demand by printers and publishers; a cntic of established 
fame guiding the artistic endeavours of his country, Yone 
Noguchi was quite a busy man. 


In his silent study, dressed in his native Kimono 
and squatting on the soft lolami floor before a ov, 
lacquered desk, he spent his days, daydream,ng or 
preparing lectures for his students or correcrng 

manuscripts. 

The fragile paper-panelled room, with its sliding 

I, . , ' an J a s i„ B |e flower flaming from 

screens, roll-pictures and a sing 

the sacred alcove, was serenely reposefu Th " > 
garden with its pebbled-pathways, sone lanterns, 

i j • wistarias lay enchanting 

laughing azelias and weeping wistarias, lay 

outside. 
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The whole atmosphere was impressively Japanese. 
The only disturbing element seemed to me to be the 
curling smoke from the cigarettes the poet incessantly 
smoked. Its just a habit of my American days’, he 
confessed. 


He was a recluse, this dreamer of dreams. His 
house resounded with the laughs of happy children, 
Reiko San, Yatako San and Satsuki San, the three 
charming girls, pride of their parents, greeted you with 
their sunny smiles and charmed you with their beautiful 
behaviour. Madame Noguchi played the part of a silent 
hostess in the inimitable way of a daughter of the Samurai. 

It is the fashion among a certain section of 
westernised Japanese to have at least one room in their 
homes furnished in the European style, with sofas and 

chairs, teapots and tables, framed pictures and plaster 
figures. 


Into sucli an over-crowded room tire visitor is first 
conducted by tire servant-maid. Portraits of the poet 
painted by famous artists peep from the paper-walls. 

ust studies of Yone Noguchi modelled by well-known 
sculptors adorn the corners. Book-shelves are filled with 
autographed copies of eminent writers, dedicated volumes 
ot contemporaries and the first editions of the poet's works 
Here Noguchi met his guests and entertained them 
O talk and tea. After the formalities were over, and if 

£ o ™ , "' a . S " ot ,<““>• k guided his foreign friends 
through his lovely home and garden. 

In this room Tagore stayed when he was my 
guest , he would proudly point ou ,. "This r00 m was 
Ur. Cousins when he spent week-ends with me". “From 
Here you ge, a better view of the garden." "This is an 
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original colour-print of Utamaro »—and thus by tbe time 
be bad taken you round and shown bis borne and bis 
collections, you bad known something of tbe man, bis 
simple traits and bis greatness. 

A quiet, gentle, unassuming man, be affected no 
poses. Extremely friendly, be talked freely and frankly 
on all subjects, on poets and politicians, on men and 

mice. 


“What do you think of tbe militarist clique in your 
Government?” 1 asked him, wishing to know bis views 
on tbe much-discussed Manchukuo question. 


“1 don’t bother myself about Governments”, be 
replied without hesitation and without any mental reser¬ 
vation. “They are all bad tbe world over, and they dont 

it 

interest me. 


"Civilisation cannot be saved by our politicians: 
they are mischief-makers", he said to me. on another 
occasion, with conviction as if he had said the last word 
on tbe subject. 

"He is a great fellow." he exclaimed, when 1 told 
him that Tagore was planning a visit with his artist- 

pupils to Japan. 

"It’s your turn to visit India . 1 suggested. 


"1 have an invitation already from your country 
and another from America and 1 am quite undecided 

about it", he answered. 

"Well, let it be India first.” was my request. 

Noguchi was a poet and critic of International 
reputation. His first poems in English first saw the light 
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of day in American periodicals when he sojourned in 
that land as a young student. His slender hooks of verses 
like The Voice of the Valley” "Seen and Unseen The 
Summer Clouds” were warmly received by poels like 
Joaqim and others in America. 


Later he toured Europe and gave lectures on Japanese 
Literature in Oxford, Paris and other universities. His 
publications, The Spirit of Japanese Poetry”, Through 
the Torii , Lafcadio Hearn in Japan”, "The Spirit of 
Japanese Art were well received in both the continents 
and brought him the friendship of many great writers 
and critics. 


It was as a critic of Japanese art, that he was widely- 
known and appreciated. His monographs on Hokusai, 
Hiroshige, Utamaro, Korin and others had several editions 
in Japan, America and Europe. 

The American Diary of a Japanese Girl,” "The 
Pilgrimage” and “The Story of Yone Noguchi” are fine 
introductions to an understanding of the Japanese mind, 
as they reflect not only their author s genius but also that 
of the race. A prolific writer in his own mother tongue, he 
had over thirty books to his credit in Japanese. 

Four names stand out among the makers of modem 
Cultural Nippon, who, at a psychological moment, gave 
t e right lead to the newly awakened impulses of the 
Meiji Era as the result of the East meeting West: Ernest 
Fenollosa, the American Philosopher-friend of Japanese 
culture; Kakuzo Okakura, the Prophet and father of the 
Meiji renaissance; Gaho Hashimoto and Hogai Kano, 
nghtful heirs to the traditions and styles of Sesshu and 
Wesson, the last great masters of the Kano School 
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Yokoyama Taikan, the painter and Yone Noguchi, 
the poet, bravely carried on the work of those pioneers. 
Taikan came to India, at the invitation of Tagore, and 
taught Indian artists Japanese technique, and the visit of 
Noguchi might have helped to a better understanding 
of these two countries but for the imperialistic policy 
pursued by the military clique in power which dragged 
Japan to war and to her ultimate destruction. 

Tbe poor poet was a victim to the mass madness that 
swept over that unhappy country before its fatal fall and 
he failed to stand firm by his own inner convictions and 
open confessions. That was his tragedy! 
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MUNGI 

With airection 



Annie Besant 



“THE greatest woman in the world, said George Ber¬ 
nard Shaw, and Shaw ought to know. “The greatest 
orator of the world,” wrote W. T. Stead, and Stead 
knew her. But both of them omitted to add that she was 
the greatest woman organiser that the world had known. 
There have been other remarkable women in other ages, 
but none had the genius and the capacity for organising 
institutions and movements on a vast scale as Mrs. Besant. 

Her great gift, in my opinion, was not her power 
of oratory but her skill in getting things done properly 
and promptly. The 1917 Home Rule for India campaign 
was a fine example of her unriva lied powers in this 
direction. Her numerous religious, educational and other 
activities throughout the world exemplified this truth. 
She thought clearly and planned well before she started 
any organisation, and she left nothing to chance or fate. 

In this respect, she differed very much from Gandhiji. 
He was essentially a man of faith and prayer ; she 
as supremely a woman of action. These two great souls, 
who had influenced contemporary life in India as no 
others have done, had much common in some of their 
outstanding characteristics. 

Both were courageous and strong-willed; both were 
great idealists and persons of action; both believers in 
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the divine guidance of human affairs; and both had a 
magical personality which compelled recognition and 
acceptance. Gandhiji was a man of renunciation and 
ascetic temperament; Besant, a woman of the ruling type, 
dominating, commanding and fearless. Both were 
socialists at heart and dreamers of a future world of 
better and happier men and women. 

The first thing that struck you on meeting Besant 
was her extreme womanliness, her winsome smiles, her 
youthful spirit and her mental alertness. You never 
suspected that a woman at eighty could have that 
bouyancy of spirit which you usually associated with 
youth. Not that time had had no effect on her; only she 
had mastered the secret of living. To see her was to 
see something of the elemal spirit that is truly the 
man or the woman; and when you listened to her 
expounding the most abstruse problems of life and the 
complicated course of civilisations, punctuated with smiles 
which you thought could only come from sweet 
seventeen , you realised that true spiritual life was 
neither mortification of the flesh nor haughty seclusion 
behind cloistered walls. 

Hers had been a truly consecrated Ide in the cause 
of humanity, and she had been a champion of most of 
the forlorn causes of the nineteenth century. A veteran 
of many battles, a warrior for sixty years and more, a 
woman who had grown grey in her head and in the 
service of her fellowmen, what exuberance and freshness 
were there in her life and how young in her heart she 
was. What could be the secret of it all, people wondered! 

It was not merely the forgetfulness of self and the 
passion to do the right thing and to lead a clean. 
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purposeful life tkat was the secret; but that she had found 
a centre deep within herself from where she acted and 
thought. She was really a yogini who had realised 
herself end. therefore, realised something of the divine 
plan in the world. And hence her actions were deep- 
rooted and her activities manifold and world-wide. 

Years ago Gladstone wrote about the vast mental 
spaces’’ covered by Mrs. Besant, “without an apparent 
doubt in the inf a ilibility of her judgment This 
recognition of a kindred spirit in her was but natural 
to a man who had himself travelled vast mental spaces, 
from Toryism to Liberalism and to Radicalism, with an 
assurance and confidence that was the despair of his 
critics. In his case it may have been a policy, a clever 
and admirable piece of mental locomotion, but in Mrs. 
Besant s case it was an inner urge in quest of truth and 
life. 


Those celebrated marches from High Churchism to 
Malthusianism, from Malthusianism to frank Atheism, 
from Atheism to Socialism and from Socialism to 
Occultism, were undoubtedly phenomenally vast mental 
spaces to travel. Any person other than Mrs. Besant 
might be suspected of insincerity, or worse, defective 
intellectuality; but in her case, it was uncompromising 
search after truth; truth, not as a mental discipline, not 
as an end, but as a weapon to be used for the mitigation 
of human sorrow and misery. 


“How woman-like to change her mind so often!” 
and What inconsistency in her life and actions!,” people 
said Consistency is a doubtful virtue at best; and it was 
her intense womanliness that made her disregard mental 
consistency to subserve her womanly altruism. She risked 
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the laurels of a philosopher through being too much of 
a woman. She never adopted any doctrine or philosophy 
for its academic value or abstract beauty, not even for 
its affording any mental or spiritual happiness, but only 
as a means to better the lot of mankind. 

Once we realise this inner motive of her life and 
the central pivot of her actions, once we understand that, 
though an intellectual, she did not, philosopher like, 
prefer to dwell in the rarified regions of abstract reasonings 
and cold calculations, but that, woman-like, she proceeded 
to apply each truth as came within her purview to the 
mitigation of human misery^-once we grasp this, her whole 
life story becomes illuminating. 

And what lost causes did she not champion through 
her long stormy career of over six decades! And what a 
pioneer she was of human progress! Her life-long friend 
and comrade in her early struggles, the incomparable 
Bernard Shaw, summarises her pioneering spirit in these 
eloquent words: “Mrs. Besant is a woman of swift 
decisions. She sampled many movements and societies 
before she finally found herself: and her transitions were 
not gradual: she always came into a movement with a 
bound, and was preaching the new faith before the 
astonished spectators had the least suspicion that the old 
one was shaken. 

After referring to her swift transition from a mystical 
Christian maid to a scientific free-thinker and thence to 
a Socialist and Fabian, he says, she became a 
sort of expeditionary force, always to the front v en 
there was trouble and danger, carrying away audiences 
for us when the dissensions in the movement brought 
our policv in conflict with that of the other societies, 
founding branches for us throughout the country, dashing 
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into tKe great strikes and free-speeck agitations of that 
time (tke eigkteen-eigkties), forming on her own initiative 
suck ad hoc organizations as were necessary to make 
tkem effective, and generally leaving tke routine to us 
and taking tke fcgkting on kerself. Her powers of 
continuous work were prodigious. Her displays of 
personal courage and resolution, as wken ske would marck 
into a police court, make ker way to tke witness-stand, 
and compel tke magistrate to listen to ker by skeer force 
of style and ckaracter, were trifles compared to tke way 
in wkick ske worked day and nigkt to pull tkrougk tke 
strike of tke over-exploited matck-girls, wko kad walked 
into ker office one day and asked ker to kelp tkem 
somekow, anykow. An attempt to keep pace witk ker 
on tke part of a mere man generally wrecked tke man: 
tkose wko were unselfisk enougk to kold out to tke end 
usually collapsed and added tke burden of nursing tkem 
to ker already superkuman labours. 

And wken ske joined tke Tkeosopkical Society, to 
tke utter amazement of ker comrades and tke world— 
for ske was already tken a world-figure— and tkrew in 
ker lot witk tkat maligned but titanic figure, Madame 
Blavatsky, ske brougkt to it tke same fiery zeal, tke 
same undaunted courage, tke same organising capacity, 
and soon made it a power for good in tke tke world. Ske 
travelled tke four corners of tke world, carrying aloft its 
banner and spreading tke massage of tke universal brotker- 
kood of man, tke divine plan in nature, tke nature of cosmic 
evolution and tke purpose of life, and made tkeosopky 
a living force in men s life. Ske made India ker kome 
and India s freedom ker life s mission. 

Her work in India was tke crowning glory of ker 
life. Ske gave India a new life, a new vision, a new kope, 
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She was the very embodiment of the highest and the 
noblest in the Hindu culture, the seer-teacher, the y ogini 
par excellence; a direct lineal spiritual descendent of Gargi 
and Maitreyi. All her early training, as a free-thinker, 
socialist and orator, seemed only a preparation for this 
splendid work for India and her people. She became 
the real mother of the nation; the supreme warrior and 
fighter for her freedom. The best in her as speaker, 
writer, organiser, leader and statesman, she placed 
joyously, ungrudgingly, at Mother India s feet. She was 
a Mother worshiper, in the highest and best sense of 
the word, a great mother herself. Politics to her was 
not a plaything for leisure hours, a mere means to an 
end, but an instrument of fate for winning India s freedom. 
She dreamt, planned and worked towards that one goal; 
it was her dharma. 

A more charming speaker it had never been India s 
good fortune to hear. A clear enunciation, a steady 
flow of words, and with thought after thought coming 
in logical sequence—one would think she was demons¬ 
trating to students an exposition of the laws of logic. 
And her voice? It was a voice whose tones you liked to 
cherish as an ever-sweet mem one From the beginning to 
the first applause, her voice was low and her words slow. 
Perhaps there was an art in this. Then her voice slowly 
rose, theie was a brisker flow of thought and a varying 
of tone, and from that moment she had you at her 
command and you felt as if you were under a spell. 
She was self-restrained, sedate and occasionally irresis- 

tably humorous. 

She knew what pathos could do; and she Ww that 
it uas womanly and therefore appealing and dignified. 
There was no sudden outburst of feeling, no tears, no 
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dramatic pose; just a deep intense impression and she 
carried you lightly away from your moorings of self¬ 
centredness and personal egoism. You felt suddenly 
uplifted, and for a moment your self was effaced. Then, 
for a change, she treated you to a little vivacity, and 
unconsciously you yielded to the humour of the situation. 
This transition from grave to gay, from gay to grave, was 
strangely effective. And you submitted. Without allowing 
you to he moved either to tears on the one hand or ripples 
of laughter on the other, she rang the changes on all 
your finer feelings. It was just a balanced appeal to the 
understanding of the mind and the heart. 

It was marvellous how, within sixty minutes, she 
treated you to infinite shades of fine feeling and high 
thinking! And what an artist in words she was! And 
how poetic her expressions and how rhythmic the flow 
of words! Her closing words were always keyed to a 
igher note and were clothed in the most beautiful phrases 

the English language was capable of. It was a delightful 
treat in oratory. 


Said an ex-Govemor of Madras, Sir Arthur Lawley 

who was himself a gifted speaker: “Her voice is never 

raised save to move her hearers to some nobler impulse 

to some loftier ideais, to some higher plane of thoughts " 

eorge Lansbury, an ex-Minister in the Labour Govern- 

ment m Britain echoed these sentiments when he said- 

i shaU remember her as a brilliant orator rousing me 

an thousands to go out and work for the social salvation 

of mankind. Said that eminent Indian, the silver- 
tongued Sas W U To Uw her „ ^ ^ £ 

greatness ». They ought to Uw, f„r they all Uw 
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Sarojini Naidu 


| REMEMBER vividly even now, after a lapse of nearly 
a quarter of a century, my first visit to Sarojini Devi. It 
was a family gathering at the Taj Mahal, in Bombay, 
and the occasion was her birthday. It might have been 
her fortieth birthday but it looked as if it was her 
eighteenth; so fresh, so vivacious, so sprightly and 
sparkling she was on that day. Her whole family was 
there, excepting her husband and her sons. Her sisters, 
Mrinalini, the teacher; Sunalini, the film star; Suhashini, 
the communist; her poet-brother Harindranath Chattopa- 
dhyaya with his wife Kamaladevi; her exotic-looking 
daughters Padmaja and the puck-like Lilamani. It 
" as a boisterous crowd, a gathering of erratic geniuses. 

I had accompanied Harin and Kamala, and Sarojini 
heartily welcomed me as 1 was introduced to her as the 
NIickel Domino , the anonymous critic and admirer of 
her brother s poetry. 

i 

Sarojini Naidu was then almost a permanent resident 
at the Taj, and her lavish hospitality was widely known. 
Her rooms at the hotel were always crowded with visitors 
of all sorts, from the princes to paupers, and she played 
the hostess in the most princely way. All weie welcomed 
and all were treated to drinks and food whenever they 
came. Even before you sat down, her first question would 
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be: What will you have?” If it was lunch or clirmei 
time, she never asked you if you would care to share the 
meal with her; it was always a command: “Stay on, and 
let us see if this poverty-striken hotel would give us some 
decent food!” She was great at entertaining, like her 
father, and she never counted the cost of entertaining 
guests at the Taj, or wherever she was. She was born 
a big-hearted woman; in another age she would have 
been the envy of the royalty. 


And what a gargantuan feast would she lay before 
you even in a hotel! It was always special food for her 
and this she supplemented with tasty moghulai dishes 
from outside. A woman of taste, in more senses than 
one, she saw to it that her guests got what they wanted 
and enjoyed w hat they got. She knew the taste of most 
of her friends and she would order the dishes that they 
f m ; St How she managed to produce that variety 
of appetising food in a hotel like the Taj has always been 
a wonder to peop e f She had , 

devnfprJ r J I | d ' Course > most 

and loyal of her young admirers, Dost Mohamed 

"•ho was Her errand boy (or sucb things. Him seTa n 

epicurean and a lover of the good things of life he 

.0 Cer by TT ‘"l"" A " 

all. was aUv^ 0 ' “ A " aS f affec,ion «'ely called by 
ys a social event, for you met at her tabD 


Hyderabad, where lived her husband. D M G ' nT 
3 gent, ™“ to Wer tips and a f ^ 


great 
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attainments in his own way, and her (laughter Padmaja 
and sons Jayasurya (Baba) and Ranadeera (Mina). 
"Golden Threshold", she called her Hyderabad home, and 
it was a delightful hiile place, not a mansion like those 
Nawabs' palaces there, with a distinct Persian atmosphere 
about it not only in its furnishings and arrangement but 
in food as well. Since she herself was a rare visitor to 
her home, the doctor a very busy and a much sought tor 
man both by the poor and the rich, her eldest son a 
medical student in Germany, the second son, a reckless 
youth drinking himself to death when not dreammg 
poetry, the younger daughter, a student at Oxford and 
onlv Padmaja to look after the house, Golden Thresno 
often seemed a deserted place. 1 had the ill-luck to fall 
ill there and knew what a trying job ,t was to Padma, 
l0 r un the house single-handed. But she did her ,ob well 
and her fattier Mas mighty proud ot her. 

Mrs Naidu was never a politician in the ordinary 

1 :; * 

,he ""'rlrever she was there was laughter, freedom 
'an’fhappiness. She ^ 

ber caustic wit. *>> pa(e , -fa Bardolj Bull : 

» ( * mi,: , "p rhyming" I Acharya Kirpalani the 

Nfhra ' W ['" forth Her womanliness and her large- 
STZ won everybody’s heart to her. She loved 
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everybody and laughed at everybody; she encouraged 
everybody and crticised everybody; sbe was both gay 
and serious, wise and foolish, lazy and active, sincere 
and yet not so sincere. She was great and, therefore, 
inconsistent and often paradoxical. 

Three passions governed her life: her passion for 
the freedom of her country, her passion for the Hindu- 
MusI im Unit\ r and her passionate devotion for Gandhiji. 
She gave all that was best in her to these three causes, 
and politics was only a means she used towards this 
end. Poetry’, her first love, was relegated to background, 
though her poetic soul often found expression in her 
oratory; a supreme example of this was seen in her 
masterly speech delivered extempore at the Inter-Asian 
Conference in New Delhi two years ago. It was a master¬ 
piece of spoken word; a delightful piece of recital poetry; 
an argoise of \\ ingod words. She moved the thousands 
that had gathered at that historic gathering not to tears 
but to a sense of wonder and awe at her own greatness 
as a woman, a mighty’ organiser and an inspired prophet 
Her words rang out a massage of hope, cheer and 
goodwill to the representatives of many nations that had 
assembled at the Purana Killa and inspired them to a life 
of dedicated service not only for their own people and 
country’ but for the world and humanity. She stood 
there as the symbol of India and of her age-old culture, 
which has ever proclaimed the supreme truth that all 
life hi one, and to him who sees the One in the many 
and the many in the One there is neither the West nor 
the hast, Hindu nor Christian, Asian nor European. 

Next perhaps to Annie Besant, Sarojini Naidu was 
the most eloquent speaker that it had been India’s good 
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fortune to hear and they were two different types o! 
speakers. Mrs. Besant spoke from the centre of her being 
like a great singer, and hence the music quality in her 
voice and the vibratory power of her words which one 
both heard and felt. Mrs. Naidu often spoke from the 
circumference and her voice was harsh and rasping. In 
Mrs Besant’s oratory one discovered a conscious plan, 
an artistic presentation of her subject, a deliberate choice 
of words and phrases to convey a definite sentiment or 
idea. She was a master-musician who played on the 
heart-strings of her hearers as she iked and willed 
Mrs. Naidu's oration was like the warnings of a sweet- 
throated bird, swift, spontaneous and effortless. She 
played with words, and words flowed from her as from 
a fountain, limpid-dear and with liquid-ease. Her 
speeches reminded one of the sensuous beauty which one 
felt in the sinuous forms of the medieval Indian sculpture^ 
She was an artist in words, a painter of sparkling and 

■colourful phrases. 

Great as she was as an orator poet and ewn » 
U politician, it was not for these she was loved and 

admired but for her human qualities. She en “ * 

i A xvith all her cultured taste and aristocrat!, 

human, and %utti an nei i ,i maP 

„y in the — r'iairohheT: 

SKe ,r n He r r big hear, beat in unison with them and 
though she herself could 

:i lo xt:i::-i " t, ° me<! polmcs 
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to either gain power or position or to Letter the lot of 
.her kindred; she used politics to solve human problems 
more effectively. She did not exploit either her sex or her 
position to win cheap popularity among the masses. Her 
politics was clean, decent and aboveboard and she did 
not use others as counters in her political game, as most 
women politicians do. She played straight and she won 
right through. It is not enough to aspire for leadership— 
any clever gangster could be a leader of his followers— 
but what a leader should aspire to be is to set by example 
a high sense of morality, a certain amount of sincerity 
and an integrity of character before his or her followers. 
Mrs. iVaidu had these admirable qualities which made 
her stand head above shoulders over other leaders in 
this country. It is a pity that there is no other single 
woman to step into her shoes to reveal the glory of Indian 
womanhood. 


Sarojini was by no means a plaster saint; a woman 
nt rich emotional nature, of aesthetic sensibility and strong 
impulses, she has had her due share of romantic moods 
an mental anguishes. A strange mixture of an ascetic 
and a worldly woman, a saint and a sinner, like all 
great artists, she was half man and half woman: and it 
was the man in her w hich reyealed the greatness of 
er mind and heart. Lnlike most women, she was 
generous to a fault and shared with others the best of 
her belongings. She never got attached to material 

“TV '«>' —anly character; and she 
a, not lawless as most women are. If one appreciated 

shebtadlv m ier possession or on her person, 

gave it to th^ " h ° U ' n .’° m f nt ^iMon took it and 
5 ° tK , e , Perfon " I \° I*"* H- I watched once her 

relatives grabbing everything they could catch hold of 


from ker trunks after ker return from Soutk Africa. Ske 
watcked tkem witk a joyous expression of a motker wko 
saw ker ckilcfren enjoying to tkemselves sometking ske 
kad krougkt for kerself. 

Tkougk ske kad lost sometking of ker pkysical ckarm 
during ike Iasi years of ker life, ske lost notking of ker 
kig keariedness, ker vivacious nature, ker ckarming 
manners and kei misckevious tendencies. Her eyes 
sparkled witk tke same old glow and ker keart beat in 
tke same old tempo. Ske was all ker life all tkings to all 
men, and tkere lay ker greatness. Even as a political 
prisoner in tke jail ske was queenly in ker kospitality 
to visitors. 1 used to visit tke Yeravada Jail once a 
montk wken Kamaladevi was a prisoner tkere: and 1 
once made a ’‘scoop” of my first visit for tke newspapers. 
Tkougk tke outside world knew tkat Sarojini was in tkat 
jail, tkev kad keard all sorts of rumours about tke 
treatment meted out to ker. I found, contrary to tke 
reports, tkat Sarojini and Kamaladevi, kad a small cottage 
all to tkemselves, and tkev cooked ikeir own food, grew 
tkeir own vegetables and kad a flower garden growing 
up before tkeir very' eyes. Tkey were allowed books, to 
meet tkeir relatives and friends once a week, get truib 
from outside, and tkey were even entertaining tkeir visitors 
to tea or coffee witk some delicacies prepared by Mrs. 
Naidu. Whenever 1 went 1 got Soutk Indian dosai and 
ckutnev, all prepared by Sarojini Ske loved to cook, a 
new venture in ker life, and ske did not make a bad job 

of it. 

1 do not claim to kave known ker intimately, but 
the few times 1 kave moved and talked witk ker le t me 
vsitk no option but to admire ker more and more 
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her human traits than for her genius. w onderful and 
beautiful as are her poems they had not the same quality 
and substance of her brother s, who is a far greater poet 
She was a lyricist of a high order, and her poems are 
more painted words than thoughts. She was not a mystic 
singer like Gurudev or a diadactic poet like Sri Aurobindo, 
she was an Impressionist in words. During one of her 
flying visits to Bangalore she visited an exhibition oi 
Indian paintings at my place, and seeing a lovely water 
colour by Kshitin Mazumdar, she remarked:"It is funny, 
this boy s pictures are like my songs, full of subtle shades 
of colour but no form. She was a critic of her own 
poems and knew what she was saying. 

barojini was undoubtedly the greatest woman India 
had produced in several centuries, and though not of the 
same spiritual stature as Maytreyi or Gargi, she had more 
in common with those Vedic women than with the 
medieval mystic singer, Meera, or the royal heroine, 
Padmavathi, or the brave warrior-queen. Rani Laxmi 
Bai of Jbansi. One wonders if Sarojini s name would 
go dow n in Indian history' as one of her great daughters 
who wrought her freedom or will she be soon forgotten? 
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Kasturba 


INDIA mourned, a few years ago, tlie passing of a 
^ woman wlio by ber simple and pure life bad earned 
recognition as tbe true lineal descendant of tbe immortal 
heroines Sita and Savitri. 

Kasturba was verily tbe First Lady of our land 
Among other peoples and in other lands, the honour of 
this name usually went to the wife of the head of the State. 
Though Gandhiji was the uncrowned King of India, 
she was no more than the unsophisticated wife of a 
“half-naked fakir” but there was no incongruity in her 
eminence. For in India it is the man of renunciation and 
the woman of simple faith and heroic courage who are 
the natural leaders the millions understand and follow. 

Kasturba was as much a saint in her way as her 
husband; and if suffering, sacrifice, humility and patience 
are the marks of sainthood she was a more understandable 
one than the Mahatma. To the modern intellectual 
woman, especially to the politically-minded Indian woman 
she mav have appeared an old fossil, a pale reflexion o 
her husband, who bore all his eccentricities and mental 
crudities without protest, but in reality she was a slrong 
silent w oman who by her strength of character moulded 
the splendid stature of her rebel husband. 

For Gandhiji was not only a political rebel but a 
domestic one too; and who but she lmew what it was to 
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live with him! Gandhian ahimsa is a puzzling thing when 
analysed too closely, and Kasturba was the one most inti¬ 
mately affected by this novel experiments with truth. 
But, alas, the one man who could have given the world 
a true picture of her tears and triumphs, Mahadev Desai, 
died only a few months before she died; the other who 
could have done one better, Gandhiji himself, did not. 

Kasturba may not have been a great source of 
inspiration in Gandhi s life but she certainly was a tower 
of strength in all his spiritual quests and moral adventures. 
A lesser woman would have been a big handicap, even 
a hindrance. Her deep understanding, silent devotion and 
implicit obedience helped to brighten his otherwise solemn, 
serious, strenuous life. She was mother, companion, 
servant, all rolled into one, and the smooth running of 
his austere ashramas was mostly due to her unobtrusive 
presence and silent help. 

I recollect vividly even now the happy week I spent 
under her roof years ago. It was in the days of Sabarmati. 
when Gandhiji was not the virtual dictator of the nation 
that he was in later years, and when except for his prayers, 
walks and visitors he spent most of his time writing and 
spinning in his room at the ashram. The household 
consisted of the Mahatma, Kasturba. Devadas. Gandhiji'.: 
secretary', and a few inmates. An English lady (not 
Miss Slade), a lady social worker from Mexico and 
myself were the only guests. Our creature comforts 
were personally attended to by our kind hostess, who 
prepared with her own hands the frugal meals that were 
so rich and appetising w hen served by her. 

Getting up even before the ashram woke up for its 
early prryer. she did her work, often unaided, so quietly 
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of servants at her disposal and plenty of leisure to sit and 
watch the varied activities of the place. We never saw 
her rushing to do things, getting exited or losing her 
temper. She was the personification of the old-world 
hospitality, simple, silent and unostentatious. 

Gandhiji’s cup of sorrow must have been full as he 
sat by the lifeless body of his wife. The death of his 
trusted companion and faithful friend, Mahadev Desai, 
in the compound of the Aga Khan’s palace in Poona was 
a staggering blow by itself, and with the death of his 
wife, his loneliness was complete. Strong as he was. 
even to him this loss must have been something 
unbearable. 

What a dark and gloomy world, both within and with¬ 
out, must have been his I With himsa rampant, greed and 
cruelty possessing mankind as they did never before in 
histor>\ his friends and fellow-workers rotting inside prison 
bars, his country in the grip of famine, and his wife 
Kasturba and his friend Mahadev Desai on the other side 
of death, even the iron will and the adamant soul of the 
Mahatma must have given way. Who had the right, 
if not this man Gandhi, to echo those bitter and foreboding 
words of the Christ two thousand years ago: 0 my 
Father, why hast thou forsaken me? 
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Kamala Nehru 


£UR10USLY enough, it was not at Allahabad and in 

their palatial Ananda Bhavan but at Nagpur in a small 
wayside cottage that I first met the Nehrus. It was 
during the sessions of the Nagpur Congress in 1920, when 
Gandhiji and Chittaranjan Das were fighting for leader 
ship in the Congress and Pandit Motilal Nehru was 
playing the role of a peace-maker. 

M. Paul Richard, then a fellow-editor of Aryu with Sri 
Aurobindo, Mr. R. Rao (now of the I. L. 0.) and 1 had 
gone to see the Pandit and to enlist his sympathy for a 
newly started branch of The League for the Equality of 
Nations in India. He was not sympathetic and gave the 
cold shoulder to our proposals, but instead, in his usual 
generous way, invited us to visit him at Allahabad and 
be his guests for a while. 

It was years later that I happened to be at Allahabad 
and to have the privilege of being the great Pandit’s 
guest. Many in India and even abroad have been at 
one time or other guests at Ananda Bhavan, and the 
princely hospitality of the Nehrus is too well known to 
need any description or praise. To few is given the 
gilt of being royal hosts”. Mere wealth and position, 
and even generosity cannot make one an ideal host or 
os ess. The Nehrus have a genius for hospitality. 
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Tea at Ananda Bhavan during Motilal’s days was 
a muck more lively affair tKan either breakfast or dinner. 

It was lighter in every way, light food, light talk and very 
informal gatherings. Quests dropped in casually and 
without invitation, and all were welcome. Often it was 
a cosmopolitan crowd, a mixed party. When the 
Pandit was at home, he naturally dominated the whole 
function. loud in his laughter, brilliant in his conversation 
and genial in his companionship. 

It was at a family tea of this kind that 1 was first 
introduced to Kamala Nehnj, who had just returned to 
India after a prolonged stay in Switzerland. W e were 
a small party chatting loudly over cups of tea, in the 
spacious and heavily furnished sitting room at Ananda 
Bhavan, when a tall, slender figure, draped in a soft 
coloured saree, entered the hall and greeted each one 
of us even before we were formally introduced. We knew 
her as the wife of Pandit Jawaharlal. She joined us and 
silently played the part of hostess and made us feel at ease. 
Some hostesses are like a hurricne, breezy and upsetting, 
but the hostesses of Ananda Bhavan were like the mild 
gentle western wind. 

Kamala Nehru was still weak and needed more rest. 
The stay in the Swiss Alps and the voyage had done 
her lot of good, but had not cured her illness Karma 
had been unkind to her in this respect. She had suffered 
and suffered long. The elder Pandit too was not blessed 
with a healthy wife, as Mrs Mptilal Nehru was also a 
natient all through her life. They had hoped for a healthier 
daughter-in-law but the fates were jealous and would not 
allow this greatly gifted family all the best things of the 
world. It was wonderful how patieptly and lovingly 
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Jawakarlal had home kis wife s long-drawn illness all 
tkose yearsI 

Kamala, like Jawakarlal, was korn in tke United 
Provinces, and like tke otker Kaskmiris korn outside tke 
Happy Valley skowed different ckaracteristics. Tke 
women in Kaskmir itself are gentle as a Iamk, timid as 
a calf, sky as a kird and innocent as a ckild. Gentle 
yet strong, timid yet kold, confiding yet independent and 
sky yet assertive, Kamala differed considerakly in ker 
mental and moral make-up from ker sisters in tkat ear tkly 
paradise. 

Kamala was no mere ecko or pale reflection of ker 
great kuskand. Ske kad a personality of ker own. Ske 
was as muck tke idol of ker people as Jawakarlal is. 
Ske kad played no mean part in kis life and as kis wife 
did not desitate to skare kis trials and trikulations, kis 
joys and sorrows, kis sufferings and sacrifices. It is kad 
enougk to ke a poet s wife kut it is infinitely worse to ke 
a politicians. A poet’s kome kas, at least, some 
compensating features, songs, music, keauty, romance and 
lo\e; a politicians kouse is often a kear-garden where 
tkere is neitker peace of mind nor feast of souk 


Politics is, in all climes and at all times, a dirty game, 
and a saint like Gandki and an idealist like Jawakar 
are misfits. “Circumstances made me a politician,” 
confessed tke Pandit once; and Indian poverty brought tke 
Mahatma to politics. 


Pandit Jawakarlal is a live wire, tense and super- 
C ‘ He is like a fiery flame, consuming all tkat it 
cannot enkindle. He is like a swimmer in a stormy sea. 
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who cannot afford to play with water. And it was no 
jcke to he the comrade, companion and wife of such a 
man. She must either rise or sink with him; she might 
even have proved a drag pulling him down to the depths. 
But Kamala was not one of those suppressed, subordinate 
creatures common in Indian aristocratic homes. 


Sbe had shown her mettle and proved her worth 
tn a hundred ways. Her sacrifices were no less great 
than his, if anything, more acute as she was 
of a more delicate constitution and less strong 
nerves. She certainly helped him to the position he now 
occupies and though, now and then, she may have felt 
unhappy, as was natural, she was ever ready to share 
his woes and pain, and. with equanimity, shared his 

name and fame. 

What sacrifices had she not made! Wealth, comfort, 
health, happiness and love, all these she sacrificed lor 
a greater and nobler cause, as she conceived it. With 
a continuously ailing body, with her husband often in 
prison, her daughter separated from her for the purpose 
of education, her relatives frequently imprisoned, her home 
occupied by the authorities and her properties confiscated 
on the slightest pretext, she displayed a wonderful courage, 
had played her part nobly and well, revealing an 
indomitable will and courage. 


Her resignation and self-abnegation were very 
wonderful indeed. Once in Ceylon she was greaty 
tempted to buy a beautifully carved piece of turn, urc 
for her home, but she soon overcame the temptation an 
wistfully remarked: "What’s the use? Our property . 
not our own. and any day the Government ought 
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confiscate it from Ananda Bhavan. Why buy it lor 
them? 


She suffered greatly, physically and mentally, and 
patiently bore it all. She was not particularly talented 
in any way. She was no eloquent speaker or gifted 
writer, though she had done enough public speaking and 
addressed large mass meetings. She had an inborn 
aesthetic sense, like her husband; she was no serious 
student of literature though familiar with modern 
progressive thoughts and ideas. 

She was religious, not in the sense of being pious. 
£oing to the temples, worshipping gods and observing 
ceremonies but in the sense of being good, simple, honest 
and truthful, so rare in Indian public men and women. 
She had her moods and womanly failings but she was 
rich in womanly virtues too. Patience, gentleness, 
sympathy, kindness, devotion, these characterised her. She 
had no vaulting ambition, no inordinate pride, no 
unquenchable thirst for publicity, no schemes for national 
regeneration, no economic palliatives, no political utopias, 
though she was genuinely patriotic and intensely practical 
in her outlook. 


When we were in Ceylon in 1931, Jawharlal re¬ 
ceived one of those periodic threatening letters from some 
unknown Indian revolutionary, which slightly perturbed 
her mind, and it was exceedingly touching to observe her 
vigilance and watchfulness, though he himself did not 
seem to mind it. "It’s all right to be great she said 
to me one day, as we were taking our morning rounds 
y t e ovely lake at Kandy, but it is nerve-racking”, 
t is in these little things she showed her womanliness and 
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character. Simple, unassuming, sincere and natural, she 
had endeared herself to the whole nation hy these 
seemingly simple traits. Nei ther politics nor popularity 
had swelled her head. She was horn noble. 


It was my luck to have known Kamala Nehru a little 
more closely during our visit to Lanka in 1931. and to 
realise her true greatness. The Pandit Kamala and Indu 
Nehru were advised by Gandhiji to spend the summer ol 
1931 at Nuwara Eliya, alter their release from prison, and 
it happened that Kamaladevi Chattopadhvaya and 1 were 
also there, and we made a party of it. 


Of our tour through the island and of Jaw aharlal s 
w ork in Lanka I have w ritten in my Travel Diary . I he 
Pandit was in love w ith Lanka and her people and his stay 
in that island was one of the happiest intervals in his life. 
Kamala Nehru too enjoyed her visit and both of them 
were happy those two months. Away from the worries 
and responsibilities of politics and leadership, the Pandit 
was like a schoolboy, playful, michievous, happy, care¬ 
free. We talked, quarrelled, argued, picnicked and 
motored as our moods dictated, only bound by the too 
many engagements he had to attend to please the public. 
That gave me an opportunity’ to see at close quarters the 
intensely human and lovable side of Kamala Nehru. 


In spite of her indifferent health and weak constitu¬ 
tion sbe was game for all outings and excursions however 
trving they might be. She had a strong will and it was 
that which kept her going all these years She had as her 
motto: Never give in.” She ate simple food and her 

wants were few. She never cared for the finery which 
women of her position generally clamour for, and the 
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simple khadi saree she was delighted to wear added to her 
queenly heauty. She had her moods and her own way 
of asserting her will, hut never did she attempt to dominate 
or influence anyone by word or gesture, not even her 
husband. There were times when she was not quite 
happy but she bore it in silence. She was not one of those 
grumblers who plague the world with their grievances 
and miseries. 

Her love and devotion to Jawaharlal w ere something 
wonderful. The Pandit, amidst his many cares and 
responsibilities, did not, it is true, pay much attention to 
her little wants, but she did not mind. It was not 
Jawaharlal’s fault. He was caught by forces which 
dragged him away from home, wife, family and comforts, 
and he was indifferent to the little things of life. Kamala 
Nehru had the courage and understanding to let him be 
thus drawn away from his family ties. She played her 
part in that great adventure and shared his honours. 

Jawaharlal s love for her was deep and silent. He 
never paraded it in the public as many young men do 
when they love one profoundly. A scene comes to my 
mind when he showed this wonderful silent strong nature 
of his. 

\\ e had been motoring from morning for over a 
hundred miles and suddenly our automobile stopped on 
the road for want of petrol. We had to stay in the dead 
heat of the noon, under an open shy, and it was trying. 
Kamala Nehru couldn t stand it any longer and before 
we could do anything she fainted. Not far away was a 
swift flowing stream but with high and sloping banks 
with no foot-holds. As we were wondering how to get 
water from the stream we saw the Pandit dash towards 
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the tank and slide down tke slope in tke twinkling of an 
eye to the river bed, fill the flask with water and stout 
for us to catck as ke tkrew it. It was done in a moment. 
We kelped Kamala to regain consciousness, and tke 
Pandit took fifteen long minutes to climb back up tke 
slippery bank witk great agility and skill. We were 
touched and moved by tkat sudden and swift action. 

1 can recall ever so many beautiful incidents wkict 
revealed to me ker true greatness, simplicity, and woman¬ 
ly charm. Now tkat she is no more in tke land of tke 
living, all one can say is: Well done, great woman! 
Your name and memory will ever live in our country’s 
history like Sita’s, and generations unborn will ever bless 
your sweet sainty life! 
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Kamaladevi 



11EBELS, like artists, are born. In fact, most great 

artists are rebels. People wbo have achieved anything 
worth achieving in this world have ever been rebels. 
This divine discontent is neither a biological phenomenon 
nor a psychological effect but a spiritual factor. 

This rebel-spirit is a quality of the soul and not a 
mental or an emotional aberration. It is the birthright 
of those who are human beings, and not of those who are 
mere “candidates to humanity”. 

Whether time gives birth to heroes or whether it is 
the geniuses who make their mark on time may be a 
debatable point, but it is certain that strong souls shape 
destiny. 

Kamaladevi is a bom rebel. Given the choice, she 
would have preferred a warrior s life. Bom a girl, she 
had to be satisfied with merely being a social rebel. 

No earthly or heavenly cataclysms signified her birth. 
She opened her baby-eyes to a world of peace and plenty. 
Nature too was all smiles. Bright blue sky above, rich 
red earth below, and shimmering green of sea and land all 
around. 
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And yet her "infant-kicks”, her mother will tell you, 
were unlike any other baby’s. They were more vigourous 
and violent, more powerful and persistant. She was not 
a docile daughter even as a babe. 

She even resented being carried, we are assured, and 
her baby-legs preferred to run and not crawl. Such a 
physical propensity, at that age, was a sure sign that it 
would lead her somewhere, and it has led her all right! 

Her pathway, from then to now, has not been smooth, 
one may rest assured. She did not accept the conditions 
in which she was born and nurtured, and she hated the 
insularity of the middle-class respectability which was her 
childhood’s heritage. She rebelled against the cramping 
conventions and throttling traditions of her race and 
religion. 

This revolt was instinctive and inborn, and not a 
reaction. It may easily be imagined what must have been 
her girlhood days at home and school! She was naturally 
a problem to her parents and a puzzle to her playmates. 

She neither hid her feelings nor accepted any 
compromises. She did what she liked and said what she 
wanted to say. She had a will and had her own way, 
whatever might be the consequences. And withal, she was 
gentle and affectionate. 

Her school days were not very smooth sailing either. 
Her independence and rebellious spirit and her boyish 
ways and tendencies worried her teachers not a little. S e 
was precocious, intelligent and above the average. She 
was a convent pupil and her school atmosphere was 
Catholic and conventional. 
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To her fellow-sfudents she was a riddle. She was 
reserved and loved to be by herself. Friends she had few 
bttt no confidants or chums. She, however, preferred the 
company of the poor and less fortunate and this was 
to invite trouble from girls of her class. 

The Saraswats in Canara and Konkan are, intellec¬ 
tually and socially, a progressive and enterprising com¬ 
munity. They are one of the most attractive tribes 
especially the female of the species , in the variegated 
humanity of India, and though their contribution to the 
material and cultural wealth of the country is not consider¬ 
able, yet they have been ahead of other communities in 
matters of social reform. 

Intermarriage is not so much taboo in this community' 
as in some orthodox brahmin communities of India. Their 
orthodoxy has an elasticity which is admirable, and though 
convention-bound and tradition-ridden, like the rest of 
Hindu India, they are more free to get over caste scruples 
and are less stupid in their customs and practices. 

Kamaladevi was one of the first to break away from 
all those soul-killing machinations of the priestly class and 
to assert her individuality not only in the choice of a career 
for herself but also in the choice of her husband. 

She was a young widow when she decided to marry' 
again a man of her choice, and not all the wrath of the 
community or the fury of the family could hold her back 
from her resolve. Later when she decided to go to 
tngland to join her husband, much against the wishes of 
er people, she showed a similar strength of will. 
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And the beauty of it is that she is silently strong 
and assertive, and there is nothing about her exterior that 
is either aggressive, insolent or impudent. She lives in 
a world of her own, which has all the quiteness and peace 
of a mountain lake, and no crisis or calamity, either 
domestic or personal, upsets her mental equilibrium. 


She acts from within, and even her acts have a 
certain amount of inner vitality and cocksureness. 1 have 
seen her remain calm and serene when things around her 
were literally tumbling down and the very root of the 
house seemed to come down on her. Even while intensely 
agitated she puts on a serene expression and conducts 
herself so coolly that you would wonder if she was a 
woman with any feeling or emotions. 


Impersonal not only in her affections but 
in ber actions and doings, sbe has teen con¬ 
siderably misunderstood. But even to these misunder¬ 
standings sbe is usually indifferent, and having gone 
through life encountering every bind of malice, scan a, 
abuse and prejudice, she remains unperturbed and 
unaffected when the worst things are said ol her. 


Kamaladevi's rise to fame and popularity is not due 
any chance or favour or fortune. She was bom. like 
most national leaders in the country, to comfort, and it 
would have been easy enough for her, w th her talent 
beautv and social position, to have settled down to an 

easv. comfortable, albeit nondescript and a paras. he Ilk 

But that would have been a betrayal ol all her youthful 
promise and her best instincts. 

•■Mv first love was art." she once said, and how many 
even among her fellow-worhers in the political held 
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know of her services to the cultural advancement of India? 
Her pioneering work on the stage, in films, and lor the 
revival of the fine arts, is yet an unwritten chapter. 

How many of the rising generation, for instance, 
know how she travelled widely in Europe, along w ith her 
poet-husband, meeting artists, studying the theatre, 
learning play-production, and returned to India to give the 
necessary lead in that direction; how she collaborated with 
her husband in producing artistic plays, herself taking 
the leading roles, and thus setting an example for educated 
girls to go on the stage; how she introduced beauty into the 
dull drab white Khaddar of the 1921 days by herself 
wearing delightfully dyed sarees with old Indian designs; 
how she took great interest in the dying crafts of the 
country and helped to bring about their revival by herself 
becoming a connoisseur and by writing about them? , 

And was she not a front-rank leader in the women's 
movement in the country, and did she not give the best 
years of her youthful life to the cause of Indian women 
and to the rapid growth of the All-India Women’s 
Conference as its first General Secretary for three succes¬ 
sive terms? 

Her whirlwind tours on its behalf, her spirited 
speeches on behalf of the suffering half of Indian huma¬ 
nity, her indefatigable energy and tireless work in forming 
hundreds of branches all over the country, are all well- 
known facts to those who have watched the growth of 
feminism in India. 

For distinguished services to the cause and for the 
exemplary devotion shown to the movement, she was 
three times re-elected to the General Secretaryship, which 
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in those days meant constant travelling, organising, 
speaking and writing, and she was also sent as India’s 
representative to the International Conferences at Geneva, 
Prague, Berlin, and Elsinore. 

Though active political work took her away from the 
feminist cause for a few years, it was gratifying that she 
was warmly welcomed to her old field of work and was 
elected one of the Vice-Presidents of the A.I.W.C. 

It was inevitable that this young feminist worker 
should take her proper place in the bigger struggle for 
national freedom. It was the next logical and natural 
step. She did not aim at leadership, either local or 
provincial. She was content to join the rank and hie 
of the non-violent army of India s freedom and he just 
an ordinary 7 volunteer in the Indian National Congress. 

We see her next as one of the captains of the volun¬ 
teers and later as the head of the women s section of it. 
Her courage, patience and powers of endurance soon made 
her an exemplary leader of the youth. She was one of the 
very first among the women to join the Civil Disobedience 
movement and thus to bring to the movement the whole 
weight of her sex, under the Congress banner, to tight the 
strange non-violent battle. 

That the women of India played a glorious part and 
wrote history in letters of gold is due not a little to this 
act of Kamaladevi in making that demand on behalf ot 
her sex, and also to the intuition and trust of India s 
incomparable leader Gandhi in her and her comrades. 

Kamaladevi s heroism, pluck and patriotic sacrifices 
soon made her a national figure. She was not only the 
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first woman lo court imprisonment but also one of the few 
Indian politicians who Kave been repeatedly to prison, 
and, tberefore, one greatly watched by the authorities. 

Her first prison term at Yeravada was a sort of a 
happy family gathering, where she had her dear comrades 
as fellow -prisoners and where treatment was humane and 
sympathetic. But her second and third imprisonments at 
Belgaum and Vellore, respectively, were of a revengeful 
kind, and apart from the physical restrictions and bad 
food and accommodation, the attitude of the jail autho¬ 
rities was positively inhuman and cruel. 

Wilfingdonism stalked over the land like a grim 
nightmare, and vendetta was the order of the day. 
Thousands of prisoners were crippled for life and hundreds 
returned home broken in spirit and heart. Kamaladevi s 
otherwise hardy constitution gave way and, when released, 
she returned home broken in body but not in spirit. 

If the country had waged another fight she would 
have been again in its front ranks, but other political 
complications set in. The reforms were introduced, and 
the National Congress agreed to work them, as one of the 
means of winning freedom. But Kamaladevi remained 
dissatisfied and unconvinced, and the Leftists in the 
country have found in her an able and enthusiastic ally, 
and her own instincts have led her to the present position 
she occupies as one of the foremost Socialists. 

She threw herself, as is her wont, heart and soul 
into the rising tide of socialism in the country and became 
one of the irresistible spearheads of this rather militant 
body in India. She was here, there and everywhere, 
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speaking, organising, presiding and doing tremendous 
propaganda for what seemed a forelom cause; tor 
Gandhism, which is a kind of mystical humanism, is still 
a potent factoi in the land and the accepted ideology of 
not only the National Congress but of a large section of 
the cl asses and masses. 

Her socialistic activities have naturally brought her 
into close touch with the great masses of the working 
class and the peasants. Though not an accredited leader 
of any of the Trade Unions or Labour organisations in 
the country. Kamaladevi has been an active worker in their 
cause and an able organiser of their forces. She has 
given powerful stimulus to many proletarian movement, 
and her intimate association with the hundreds of women 
prisoners in Belgaum jail gave her a greater insight into 
the problem of the peasant revolt. She has since done 
good work in the villages in their cause. 

This awakening in the States is due, undoubtedly, 
to natural causes. Poverty, famine, oppression and auto¬ 
cracy. these give birth to uprisings and revoluitons. 
Indians in the States were becoming restless and were 
conscious of their strength. This has led to friction 
between the people and the authorities. And naturally, 
they look to the Indian National Congress for help and 
guidance, but the premier political body in the country 
was, for a time, non-committal and even unsympathetic. 

Among the few Indian politicians who came forward 
to fight the cause of Indian States’ subjects, Kamaladevi 
was one of the first and foremost. Her work in Mysore, 
where she had done such splendid pioneering work, is 
well known, and her externment, after arrest, from 
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Travancore, which gave such a fillip to the freedom 
movement there, is a matter of history. She had also 
espoused the cause of small states like Ramdurg. and 
Cutch, and her silent work in this direction is richly bearing 
fruits. 

Her world-tour from which she has returned a few 
years ago, her contacts and talks with some of the world s 
leading men and women, her work for India in America, 
her flying \isit to China to meet the Chiang Kai-Sheks and 
her war experience both in the West and in the East 
must have given her a wider outlook on life and equipped 
her with more practical knowledge for real constructive 
work in the future. 
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Devika Rani 



JT was as a “gipsy” that I first saw Devika Rani, 
Not on the screen, and long before she ever dreamt of 
joining the films. Time: The early 1920s. Place: The 
spacious lawns of the Madras Government House. 
Occasion: A carnival in aid of the Governor s Fund. 

It was a Society Show, organised by fashionable 
ladies ostensibly for some good cause. A booth there, 
resembling a gipsy tent, was attracting crowds. A girl 
of unusual charm with flashing eyes and nutmeg com¬ 
plexion, in gipsy kit, was reading the palm and telling the 
fortune*— so she pretended at least I 

I took my turn, paid my five rupees for the reading 
and showed my palm. What she said I don’t remembers 
it was all a fun, of course*—but I remembered for long 
her flashing eyes, red like Mars in the midnight sky, and 
her winning smiles, as guileless as those of a virgin bride. 

The ‘ gipsy” was the attraction. Many went in to 
get a glimpse of her, and the more adventurous went in 
several times to get a good look at the young charmer. 
She was the fifteen year old Miss. Chaudhry, later famous 
as Devika Rani. She was a tremendous success as a 
“gipsy” in that show; and the gipsy in her has led her 
along strange and fascinating paths. 
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The only daughter of a High placed Government 
Official. Lieut-Colonel Chaudhry, then Acting Surgeon - 
General to the Government of Madras, her early child¬ 
hood days were spent in South India. Born rich, educated 
abroad, brou ght up in luxury, she was destined to lead 
a life of ease and comfort, of being busy with doing 
nothing. W ith her beauty and talent she should have 
been a pillar of society and an ornament of her class. 

But destiny weaves strange patterns out of human 
lives; some rich and colourful as a tapestry and some drab 
and dull as crude khaddar. Destiny made a tapestry ol 
Devika Rani s life and led her to choose the more 
adventurous life of an artist instead of the humdrum life 
of an official s wife or the domestic slave of a millionaire. 

Devika Rani was. perhaps, the first society girl to 
join the Films in India, and also the only one to contribute 
anything worthwhile to the film industry in this country. 
She gave it a dignity, a tone, a cultured atmosphere w hich 
it never had. and has not even now. She did to Indian 
Films what Rukmini Devi did to Indian dancing, gave it a 
new vision, a new hope and a fresh inspiration. 

The story of film enterprise in this country makes not 
a sad tale but a sinister and sickening tale. From the 
beginning it has been consistently crude, cheap and 
crooked; more money making ventures than art or 
entertaining enterprises. With a few notable exceptions, 
it has been mostly in the hands of business sharks and 
unscrupulous adventurers. 

Here and there a solitary' figure was putting up a 
brave Hght to put Indian films on the map of the world 
One of them who blazed a glorious trail of his own was 
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Himansu Rai, an artist of indomitable spirit, daring vision 
and great capacity for work. He saw the possibilities of 
revealing India s glorious past and ber cultural heritage to 
the world through this new medium. 

Gathering a handful of enthusiasts and technical 
experts from the W est he produced the first Indian 
international films. His "Karma”, "Shiraz and "The 
Th row of the Dice were definite landmarks in the fil m 
history. His was the first effort also to present educated 
girls from well-known families on the silver screen. 

It was at this time, when he needed fresh inspiration 
and practical sympathy and help. Devika Rani met him 
and threw in her lot with him, both as wife and business 
partner, and together they gave a right lead to this industry 7 
and acheived something really fine and decent. They 
founded the Bombay' Talkies, slaved ni ght and day to 
produce artistic pictures, with the result that the best 
Indian films came out of their studio. 

Devika Rani’s pioneering spirit gave to the industry 
something it sorely needed; she gave to it a healthy 7 tone, 
a clean atmosphere, a moral strength and a cultured 
touch. Undaunted by 7 the difficulties and dangers that 
beset her all round, she worked hard and enthusiastically 
to raise the standard of Indian films and to win for them 
a universal recognition. Like Himansu Rai, she also 
dreamt golden dreams. 

Her own contributions, as an artist, has been no less 
significant. She set up a high standard of acting, and 
for an amatuer girl-actress she revealed unsuspected 
histrionic talent. Whatever part she played, whether as 
a gipsy girl or as a dutiful wife or a way-ward child of 
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wild impulses, she did it convincingly and with insigkl 
and imagination, 

Wko tkat kas seen ker in 'Ackutk Kanya ’ 
or in Izzat can ever forget tke ckarm of ker 
girlkood personality and tke liveliness of ker 
acting? Ske recreated tkose ckaracters in ker 
own self kut kept tkem true to tkeir type. Ske more 
tkan lived tke part ske was asked to play; ske idealised 
tkem and presented tkem as ske would like tkem to ke. 
Tkat is wkat a real creative artist does, and tkat is wkat 
distinguiskes genius from mere talent. 

Her youtkful kuoyancy, ker vivacious nature, ker 
winsome manners, ker artless simplicity, added to tke 
•ckarm of ker pkysical keauty, considerakly keigktened 
and glorified ker screen personality. Ske skone for long 
as a solitary star in tke dark sky, ske was tke peerless 
queen in ker realm; tke one and only great artist tke 
Indian films kad known. 

But tke gods are jealous; and life is never one smootk 
sailing. Devika Rani kas kad ker skare of troukles, 
worries and responsikilities. After Himansu Rai’s untimely 
deatk ske kad to carry on, single-kanded, tke kurdens of 
tke Bomkay Talkies wkick, in tke meantime, kecame a 
kot-ked of treackery, deceit and selfisk interests. Tke 
noble dreams tkey dreamt togetker, and for wkick tkey 
gave wkolekeartedly all tke kest in tkem, were skaping 

themselves into kideous nigktmares. And Devika Rani 
was alone. 

Undismayed, she carried on and she showed to the 
world that a woman is not such a helpless creature as 
people imagine her to he and that, given the chance, she 
“ qUlte capaWe ° f managing worldly affairs as capably 
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as man. With infinite patience and courage, and 
confidence in her strength and in the cause she espoused^ 
she bravely carried on. But the odds were against her, 
and she gave up the unequal, and often unhealthy,, 
struggle. She did her best. 

She joined Indian films not to make a fortune or ta 
earn a name or fame. She took to acting as something; 
deep within her was hungering for self-expression, and 
also she felt she could do something to help a lonely 
comrade in his lif e’s mission. Success crowned their 
efforts and they were happy for what little they were 
able to do in their joint enterprise. But if evil days fell 
on Indian films in general and on the Bombay Talkies in 
particular, she had nothing to regret for or consider her 
life a failure. 

She has other hopes, other ideals and other aspira¬ 
tions now. She does not regret the past. It was useful as 
a necessary experience in life. She is glad she was given 
that opportunity to serve Indian art in her own way. 
Life is a bigger thing than art or even India. 

Now happily married to Svetoslav Roerich, a great 
Russian painter, who is also a man of rare traits and a 
real lover of India, she would sene art and her country 
in a larger and more useful way. The Roerichs are an 
ideal pair with common interests, common aspirations and 
high purpose. They have beautiful dreams, which they 
hope to realise one day. Devika Rani is still the gipsy 
with flashing eyes, red like Mars in the midnight sky, 
and with winning smiles as guileless as those of a bride. 
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Padmavathi 
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gLENDER and of delicate Luild. pale of expression but 
with sparkling eyes, lively yet tenderly modest, refined 
and graceful, Padmavathi was the most winsome girl of her 
days in her college. There was a radiant simplicity about 
her manners that was natural and which made her most 
welcome in any society she moved in, and the childish 
innocence of her nature made her to be trusted and loved 
by all, young and old, man or woman. She was very 
popular among her college-mates, and her professors 
universally regarded her as the brightest pupil and the 
best girl in the whole institution; and a few of them took 
great delight in inviting her to their rooms and entertaining 
her to talk and tea. 

Though reserved by nature and reticent in conver¬ 
sation, yet she could rise at times to brilliant heights in 
thought-provoking discussions either on religion or litera¬ 
ture. The sad smiles playing about her lips and the 
melancholy expression in her wistful eyes were but the 
inarticulate indications of the deep sufferings of her soul. 

What sadness was hers, none of us were able to 
understand or discover? Even her father could not say why 
she, was moody and why she took such a pessimistic view 
o life? There was one long-drawn strain of sadness in 
all her songs, and the one background she had for all her 
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poetic themes was the steel-grey slcy and the dark rolling 
clouds. Death, Pain and Suffering^-it is about these 
she sang most. 

Yet a brave heart was hers. She fought her battles 
lonely in the innermost recess of her heart and kept a 
serene and smiling face to her friends. Few knew the 
struggles of her soul, and the brave fight this young tender, 
fragile girl was putting up within herself. 

1 recall most vividly to my mind, as I write this, the 
evening we sat on the sands of the beach near her college, 
watching the magical effects of colours on the monsoon 
clouds played by the last long-streaks of the setting sun, 
when, seeing her deeply absorbed in intense gloominess, I 
asked her why she was so sad? She woke up as if from a 
deep slumber and said in a slow, quiet tone: What else 
could 1 be? The vast, deep, mysterious sea before us is 
calling out to me, and 1 am here imprisoned in the flesh. 
It is the “call of freedom” and “my captivity” that 
make me so sad. 

It was in moods of this kind that she really revealed 
her soul. The Poet in her craved for more freedom, for 
more self-expression, more sympathy and more under¬ 
standing. Her early upbringing as a theist limited her 
poetic vision and clipped the soaring wings of her 
imagination, and she had to struggle hard between the 
intellectual beliefs of her mind inwhich she was brought 
up, and the true expression of her real self. 

She was pantheistic by nature, and the theism in 
which she was nurtured left her cold in moments of true 
inspiration. She said to me one day, half jocularly and 
half in seriousness: “Your influence on me is had. You 
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want to lure me away from my present sale moorings ol 
a simple faith to the spacious expanse of speculative philo¬ 
sophy and pantheistic creed. My soul wants to soar into 
those regions hut my mind has vowed allegiance to 
Brahmoism. 

It was in moments like these that she became eloquent 
persuasive and interesting. I like Shelley , she told me 
one day, because he was a rebel, and 1 want to be a 
rebel; he was a philosophical anarchist, and 1 want to be 
one; he was a mystic, and mysticism appeals to me. But 
her intellectual spoon-feeding both at home and in the 
college famished, instead of nourishing, her growing soul, 
and the sadness of her short life and of her sweet song* 
was due to this dualistic nature in her fighting for 
supremacy and expression. 

Padmavathi had all the instincts of a true poet. She 
was sensitive, dreamy and imaginative. She had not 
perfected the language in which she expressed her thoughts 
and ideas and she had not mastered the technique of 
versification. Prosody, as such, was a sealed book to her. 
Yet she was bold and wrote vigorously and well. There 
are flaws in her rhymings; her metres are often faulty, and 
at times her grammar is bad, but the themes of her poems 
are lofty, noble, inspiring and sincere. What she could 
have achieved in this art through the medium of her 
mother tongue, I dare not speculate! 

The braver)' of Rajput women ever fascinated her, 
and in the old legends and in the heroic deeds of this 
picturesque race, she sought her inspiration. Her two 
long poems of nearly 250 lines each, 'The Bride of 
Padshah and “Neelavathi,” were noble attempts to 
recall the wonderful chivalry of the Rajputs and the 
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bravery of the Rajputanis. Her favourite English poets 
were Shelley, Wordsworth and Scott. Scott inspired her 
with his narrative ballads, and Padamavathi made a hold 
attempt to imitate him in her long poem of 600 fines— 

The Lay of the Stanikas." It is a halting, straggling 
attempt, hut nevertheless a daring venture for a girl of her 
age. Of Shelley, her Master, she wrote: 

Amidst the breaking waves 
Upon the frowning rocks, 

0, Master, I see thee. 

Furious as thine struggling soul 
Rages the stormy sea. 

As lightning that flashes 
Across the cloudy air, 

Flash thine-eyes. 

Through thy clustering hair. 

What thoughts dwell in those eyes of thine? 

In the heart, what unhidden pain?” 

Shakespeare, she was very fond of, and never missed 
seeing any of his good plays. I remember taking 
her to see Mr. Raghavachari act Hamlet, at the Victoria 
Public Hall in Madras and noticing how she thrilled with 
every fibre of her being at the psychological situations in 
the play, and especially at the soliloquies of the hero. 
“He is a good actor”, she said. That revealed the discern¬ 
ing critic in her. 

Her life-story is shortly told. Bom of cultured, middle- 
class brahmin parents, she spent her childhood in South 
Canara, where she was educated as a girl. Being Brahmos, 
her parents were attracted to the noble and selfless service 
rendered for the cause of the poor widows in India by that 
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noble soul, Veerasalingam Pantulu, anti they moved on to 
Rajamundry to Kelp in Kis great work. 


Her father Mr. Ramachandra Row, was an educa¬ 
tionist, a visionary and a philanthropist. He gave aii, 
property and money, for the cause he championed,—the 
•emancipation of the depressed classes. Padmavati had 
her high school education there and came to Madras to 
jcin the Queen Mary s College in 1918, where she studied 
till 1920 when she passed her Intermediate with distinction. 
She married in April 1920, and after ten days serious ill¬ 
ness, passed away on the lap of her mother. 

She had courted death from her infancy and ine Lord 
•of Death was compassionate to her. Her premature death 
oast a deep gloom over her friends, and I was the most 
affected of them all. I was her new-found brother, as she 
used to call me, and discovering the genius in her, 1 
encouraged her in her art and gave publicity to her poems. 
She often used to say to me, in a soft.sad tone, “Why do 
you want to make so much of me?" I ever evaded her 
querry; I only knew that she was a genius, a quiet, un¬ 
obtrusive, simple-minded child-genius. 

A few months before she left Madras for Rajamundry, 
she thrust into my hands a sheaf of hand-written manu¬ 
scripts and said: Now, choose, what you like best in 
these poems.” I selected the poem “A Lament which 
™ so characteristic of her mood, and she smiled and said: 

Yes, I like that too”. 1 got it immediately published in 
ohama a, an international art quarterly, edited by Miss 
Chattopadhyaya, who was also her friend. Little did I 
then realise that that poem, though written a year ago, 
was a prophetic utterance of her impending death, and in 
selecting that for publication, I was, albeit, unconsciously, 
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recording her obituary notice in an art journal, for 
that magazine came out of the press almost on the day 
of her death. A strange but sad coincidence! 

A LAMENT 

"Stars of midnight, sing my dirge 
In the stillness of the lonely shy. 

Sad be the strain of life s fare-well, 

Yet mourn not long but gently sigh. 

Silent stars, through darkest night 
With death’s pale seal so swift I fly; 

The mourning wind my wail doth bear, 

Yet weep not stars that see me die. 

Folded in the wings of solemn fate, 

I flit, a phantom on the breeze. 

Yet, stars, weep not, 

Since from earth’s cares I pass to ease. 

Hers was a short life, but rich with sweet fragrant 
friendship. The young, tender, lotus-bud (Padma) that 
blossomed and enlivened us with such grace and beauty 
is no more with us, but the subtle aroma of her life still 
lingers with us to chasten and purify our little lives. Great 
friend, sweet soul, wdien may we see you again! 



M. S. Subbulabshmi 



^HE was thirteen when I first met her. Subbulakshmi 
bad come to Bangalore to record her songs by His 
Master s Voice Company. 


We are recording an exceptionally talented girl 
from Madura. Would you care to listen to ber and tell 
us wbat you tbink of ber? was tbe cordial invitation from 
my friend, tbe Manager. 

My first reactions were: “Abl Another of these 
Baby stunts, I thought! I went, however, and met, not a 
fake, but a real girl genius. 


I wrote to tbe papers of wbat I thought of her, when, 
later, at my request, she gave a benefit recital to a packed 
house of music-lovers in Bangalore, I knew she had set 

her young feet on the slippery road to fame and fortune. 
That was long ago. 


M.S. -to call her by tbe name she is best known 
to ber fnends—had a vivid personality even at that age. 
there was something more than tbe mere budding of a 
beautiM girlhood; there was tbe subtle fragrance of a 
flowering genius. Her face revealed ber soul. 

Her dark dreamy eyes, eyes which tbe Indian masters 
loved to portray in their paintings and sculptures, revealed 
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not a fragile child hut a strong silent girl. hPr bright 
vivacious face was wreathed in smiles, smiles sad and 
confiding. 

for a girl of thirteen she had the will of a woman 
of forty, and for a gay light hearted child of sing. ->hr 
was a hit self -w illed and stubborn. And a girl of that 
nature was certainly not going to have an easy time of 
her life, and was bound to head for troubles and tribula¬ 
tions—and she did. 

Born to a musical mother and brought up in a mw>ical 
emironment music was the very breath of her being. But 
she was no mere creature of her environment; she had 
an individuality of her own. She was born for music. 

And today when every extra in a film studio is 
hailed as an artiste, and when every banjo player passes 
of! for a genius, it is encouraging to know that there are 
some real artistes left in the country. 

In a world gone crazy with mass productions ot 
“stars” of all descriptions, film, radio, gramophone, dance 
and stage, it is refreshing to come across a genuine genius 
Publicity may create popularity hut not personalities! 

A first-rank singer before she was sixteen. Subbu- 
Iakshmi had the distinction of being the youngest musician 
to he invited for public recitals by the Music Academy, 
and by some of the foremost Sangeet Sabhas in India and 

Ceylon. 

Subbulakshmi s success as a singer was assured 
from the very start of her career. Apart from her personal 
charm, she has the rare creative imagination of a great 
artiste. Manodharma, In her case, is not any personal 
idiosyncracy hut individual uniqueness. 
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And next perhaps to Kodumudi Sundrarnhal, she 
was the one woman-musician who drew the hipest 
crowds and broke box-office records. Kokilagana was 
no cheap title from an obscure body, but a genuine tribute 
from a discerning public. 

'M. s: was already a recognised musician when 
Musiri was finding his way, and when Semmangudi and 
Pattammal were unheard-of names. Ariyakudi, then as 
now, held the field, with Chembai as the next best. 1 he 
other great Vidwans deserted the concert halls for colleges 
and courts. 

Fate never decreed that ‘M. S.’ should ever be among 
the also ran ; she was a winner from the start. A 
splendid record for a young woman! 

Subbulakshmi s art has all the verve of her youth 
and the tempo of her soul. Her voice has the rich cadence 
of a mountain stream and the purity of a veena note. 
There is texture in her voice, soft and strong as cala- 
mander; colour in her music; a liveliness and freedom 
characteristic of her youthful genius. She takes the highest 

notes with the effortlessness of a nightingale’s flight to its 
mate. 


This is an art by itself. And when you consider how 
even some of the great Vidwans and Ustads contort their 
faces and make ridiculous caricatures of themselves in 
such attempts, it is some consolation to see a natural face 
or once. Women, (because of their innate vanity I 

suppose!), avoid that exhibition of agonised looks and 
tortured faces! 

H e f redtals Have not the long drawn-out boredom 
ot the ordmary South Indian cu tcheries. Her programmes 
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are not over-burdened with kritis. A classical 
singer herself, she has learnt the secret of unburdening 
her technique wherever necessary. It is the art of music 
she wishes to display and not its mathematics. 

She, like others of her tribe, has her him madness too. 
Her first venture has not been as spectacular as those of 
many a lesser gifted actress. A financial success it 
certainly was, and brought her a small fortune, out that 
her great gifts were not fully exploited was only too 
obvioui. 

For a musician of her repute, a social play with the 
much over-done plot of a Brahmin girl’s domesiic misery 
is not the ideal story. Even her second him Sakuntala.” 
did not do her full justice, though it was a big attraction 
because of her name. 

A musical extravaganza, like what Hollywood puts 
across for Deanna Durbin, with special song hits, is just 
the stuff for her. Even a theme like the New Theatres 
'Street Singer” would have been a more suitable subject. 
After Sundrambal’s “Nandanar” and Musiri’s 
Tukaram, she certainly deserved a better fate. Her 
Meera was an improvement. 

India s contribution to cine art is nothing much to be 
proud about. As a business proposition it may have been 
all right, but as a cultural effort it has been a miserable 
failure. Even the laudable attempts of the New Theatres 
and the Prabhat’s have not been up to the mark. 

Bad as Hindi Talkies are, the Tamil ones are the 
worst. The South Indian producers have a genius lor 
vulgarising things, and nothing is too sacred for them, 
not even their own gods! From their talks you would 
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imagine that even Korda, Capra and de Mille have a lot 
to learn from these master-minds! But the poverty of their 
creative imagination and their actual achievements are too 
pathetic for words! 

Sukbulakshmi s home life had not been a smooth 
one. With a will of the ten devils, as a friend remarked, 
that was to be expected. Though wilful, she is not way¬ 
ward; and is by nature simple, unassuming and affec¬ 
tionate. Generous to a fault, she hates to be bothered by 
the wants of tomorrow. 


Her own big struggle in life was to get out of the 
environment in which she found herself, and to have an 
independent career. In that struggle she had to give up 
her home, mother, and even the little fortune that was 
hers. Bodily illness and mental depression have, for a 
while, cramped her, and today, freed from some of these 
handicaps she has made a big success of her life. 

What six singers would you select from India to 
represent this country in a World Music Festival?” asked 
a well-known European Impressario not long ago, and 1 
had no hesitation in suggesting Roshanara and Kesarbai 
for Hindustani music: M. S. Subbulakshmi and D. K. 

Pattammal for the Carnatic; Kamala Jharia and Kanan- 
bala tor popular songs. 


Tills list would, of course, amuse the orthodox and 
dre music pundits, “What about Faiyaz Khan and 

"Wh”™ A _ Ka , r *^ e Tlindustaniwalas shout. 
Why not J Musiri?’UviII be the Tamils' 

cn. The him fans will plead for Saigal and Kurshed. 

I am not unmindful of the merits of the above, and 
° f 8 SC ° re "“*• Some of them are undoubtedly 
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India s foremost musicians. Faiyaz Khan and Ariyakudi 
are classicists of a very high order. 

But 1 wouldn t risk them in a World Jamboree. 
They will be simply not understood. Terrible is the 
ignorance of the world to things Indian, and unbridgeable 
ao yet is the gulf between the music of the East and the 
West. 

Vidwans and Ustads, as we have them today, have 
the least chance to win a world opinion in favour of 
Indian music, or to create a wider and more intelligent 
appreciation of our music. Their high technique and their 
c*ude presentation will make no impression, and will 
certainlv not remove the existing prejudices. 

People of the world understand art and appreciate 
artistes, if they are artistes. And I claim, my six are 
artistes! At any rate ‘MS.’ is certainly one. 


Ol ") 




Vematram 


€6 


VE many clever musicians in India but few good 
singers, I once femarked to Pandit Bhatkhande, 
sitting in bis room in tke Marris School of Music at 
Lucknow, and wanting to know that learned critic s 
opinion. He nodded an assent, and I was pleased. 


Youve beard Dilip and Ratanjankar, of course?’’ 
lie asked. They are tbe exceptions,” I said. “What 
about Abdul Kareem? ’ be continued. “He too was an 
exception, I persisted. 


Bbatkbande bad a poor opinion of South Indian 
Jmgers, and, therefore, I did not add to bis list tbe name 

«f tbe late Coimbatore Thayee or Pattammal as other 
exceptions. 


In spite of what the pandits and professionals may 
say I hold that Indian music, whether of the north or the 
south, is fundamentally one. In fact, all schools of 
Oriental music, whether of Japan or China, Ceylon or 

Java, Egypt or Arabia, have certain common character*- 
tics and share a common heritage. 

In essence, all Oriental music is melodic, subjective, 
psychic and impersonal. Music, to the Orient, is a mood 
and not a method, an experience and not an experiment 
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Botk folk-tunes and classical melodies reveal this spiritual 
quality. 

In India, as elsewhere in the world, music is the 
language of the soul of the people. The many clashing 
cultures and conflicting civilisations in this ancient land 
have considerably enriched her art heritage, and nowhere 
so perceptibly as in music. 

The Moghul culture, which in itself was an enrich¬ 
ment of Persian and Mongol cultures, gave to Indian music 
as it gave to Indian architecture and painting, certain 
indefinable aesthetic qualities which it lacked. And what 
passes for North Indian music to-day is only the old Indian 
music with additional trimmings, filigrees and 
embellishments. 

But the roots of both the Hindustani and the old 
Carnatic music are deep in the soil of this country and in 
the soul of its people. One has only to hear the Kafee 
singers of Sind and the heart-melting devotional hymns 
of South India to understand the oneness of Indian music 
and the soul-throbbing nature of their simple melodies. 

The classical music of both these systems has the 
same source, the same background, the same traditions, 
the same inspirations; only their modes of expression and 
technique of teaching differ from province to province, 
even as the spoken languages differ. 

The Us fads of the north and the Vidmons ol the 
south more easily understand their respective ragas than 
their respective tongue; and a master-musician like Abdul 
Kareem can as easily master the difficult talas of a South 
Indian kriti even as a delightful singer like Srimati Lalitha 
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Venkatram can master the sweet graces and the sofl 
cadences of a North Indian kavali. 


Mrs. Venkatram is not unknown to music lovers in 
this country. Her melodious voice has won her sincere 
admirers all over India and Ceylon. Her broadcasts from 
Bombay, Madras and Tricky Studios were events to which 
music enthusiasts looked forward eagerly every month. 

She represents the Carnatic music at its sweetest 
and as a singer of melodious voice she has few rivals in 
India. She is not a professional, nor did she study music in 
any academy or under any master. Her father, a 
musician-composer himself, taught her the first rudiments 
of the art, and her own genius did the rest. 

Lalitha Venkatram is a singer first and foremost 
Her crowning glory is her voice and not mere knowledge 
and technique. She is an artist, and there is music in her 
soul as well as in her finger-tips. Her theoritical know¬ 
ledge may not be profound and her singing flawless, but 
there is music in her melodies and soul in her songs. 

Music, as taught by teachers and practised by most 
professionals today in India, is a nightmare. It is all 
skill and cleverness, memory and mathematics. It is 
science without imagination, art without soul. The Indian 
music world is as a vast desert with a few scattered cases. 

Lalitha Venkatram is such an oasis. Her voice has the 
freshness of a morning breeze; her songs the restfulness 
of an evening twilight. Her melodies come rippling, 
crystal clear, like a mountain stream over rounded pebbles- 
her music has the magic of a May fullmoon. 
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She has a voice whick is true in its timbre, pure in 
its tone, and soft in its cadences. Ske sings with an 
ease, freedom and naturalness tkat are intensely capti¬ 
vating. Tkere is warmtk and vitality in ker songs. 

Wkat a sweeet voice!” observed a Dutck lady, a 
musician kerself, listening to Mrs. Venkatram s broadcast, 
and wondered wky otker Indian singers do not take tke 
trouble to cultivate tkeir voices! 

Lalitka Venkatram s repertoire is rick and varied. 
Her favourites are, of course, tke Telugu kritis of 
Tyagaraja, tke inspired 18tk century saint-singer of Soutk 
India. His kritis kave a sweetness all tkeir own, 
incomparable in any otker tongue, and very difficult of 
being rendered in an easy and free manner. 

Lalitka lived ker ckildkood days in Andkradesa and 
speaks Telugu as one born to it. It is kere tkat ske scores 
ever otker musicians wko, in tkeir fondness for elaborations 
and flourishes, over-embellisk tkem and tkus spoil tkeir 
sweetness. 

Tkese kritis kave tke same appeal and are as soul- 
moving as tke simple Kafee songs of Skak Latiff. Tkey 
touck tke innermost chords of one s being and are as 
tender and strong as tke love emotions of a mother or 
a beloved. Her devotional hymns in Tamil, Hindi, 
Gujarati and Bengali and even ker folk songs, kave a 
fascination all tbeir own. 

Sky, gentle and dark-eyed, Lalitka Venkatram was 
born at Tiruvannamalai as one of tke five gifted daughters 
of Mr. M. V. Ramaswamy Iyer, an engineer in tke Madras 
P. W. D. Ske spent her ckildkood days on the lap of 
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Ramana Makarski receiving, in an abundant measure 
kis blessings and love. 

Even now whenever ske visits him ker song-offering 
is a daily feature of tke askram life, wkick seems to 
delight kis otherwise impersonal life. I have watched 
him visibly move and kis face take on a serener expression 
as he listens to ker songs, most of wkick are ker father s 
compositions in praise of tke Makarski. 

A devoted wife and a mother of several children, 
Lalitka Venkatram is an ideal Hindu wife whose simple 
unaffected affection and hospitality have endeared herself 
to all who have contacted ker. A sweet singer but a 
sweeter woman! 


oi-> 
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^HE political upheaval of 1930-31 brought to light 

many hidden qualities of the Indian people, one of the 
most striking of them being the phenomenal courage dis¬ 
played by the younger generation of Indian women, both 
in the villages and towns, in shattering the social fetters 
that had hitherto chained them into a form of slavery, 
in joyously participating in the national struggle tor 
freedom, in braving the lathi blows of the police, in 
\oluntarily courting imprisonment, in unflinchingly inviting 
suffering in the perfomance of their self-imposed tasks 
and in cheerfully bearing up all the insults, humiliations 
and the wrath of the public, the elders and the authorities. 

That chapter remains yet to be written. Let me recall 
here, before introducing one of its little heroines, a few of 
the th rilling incidents of those stirring days. It happened 
that I was, for a time, in the midst of it, though not 
£<ctivelv in it, not out of fear or cowardliness but out of 
conviction. I considered then, and still consider, that 
nationalism is a disease, breeding wars and murders, 
hatred and economic ruin, and that any extreme 
manifestation of it ought not to be encouraged by any 
right-thinking man or woman. Nationalism, whether it 
be of the capitalistic, fascistic or communistic type, whether 
it be Indian, British or Russian, is the enemy of human 
progress and civilization. 
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Freedom is certainly every man’s birthright and he 
should have it, but its expression through nationalism has 
ever been, and will always continue to be a source ot 
danger to humanity at large; and the failure of modern 
civilization and other past civilizations can easily be traced 
to this selfish, aggressive, competitive war-mad group- 
consciousness in man. 


The world sadly needs a new outlook, a sane mentality, 
a broader vision, a greater understanding, a humane 

Vie n V L° f L thingS ’ if H iS t0 be saved ’ Russia multiplied 
will be the end of civilisation, in its best and highest form, 

and Russia to-day is the symbol of destructive nation¬ 
alism. This view, 1 know, will not be shared by a 
arge majority of people throught the world, but it does’not 
"'low that tfl0Se that are convinced of it should surrender 
their conscience to the popular clamour and will. 


I was albeit helpless, caught in that whirlpool, and 
though a silent witness, I could not help admiring the 
spendid devotion, the uncommon courage, the heroic 

ad t Tf ° ^ f nds Wh ° teIi6Ved in nationalism 

and suffered for it and even sharing their pleasures and 
Pams, comforts and discomforts, especially as I happened 
to be living with some of them at the time. We were of 
different faiths and of conflicting opinions, following differ- 
n professions and hailing from different parts of India 

p a Lees C 0 " T ^ MuSlimS ’ ^ and 
Theo^ophl;^^!^ ^ ^ Padfists: 

r neosophists and Sanatanists; Co-operators N 

tt&Vyr c r~- u ^° : 

was no . a P ' StS ' , al1 formecI P ar t of our household. It 
", "o' 3 ""7 s camp. Women too were there in 

Pl-ty, married and unmarried, educated, and uneducated" 
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all sharing a common thrill, all aspiring for a common 
goal. 

Life was a glorious adventure those few months. 
Our home was where we met together for food and sleep, 
and it shifted from day-to-day, even hour to hour. We 
lived in bungalows and in fashionable flats of the Malabar 
Hill or Bori Bunder, and in rooms and apartments in the 
crowded lanes of Girgaum or Parel. We ate at tables 
in hotels like the Taj and the Majestic as well as in Irani 
restaurants or in cheap road side shops. We slept on soft 
beds in millionaires’ mansions as well as on the door steps 
of crowded rooms, often chatting away the whole night for 
want of space to stretch our legs or talcing sleep by turns, 
whether boys or girls, old or young, rich or poor, leader 
or follower. 

All distinctions of sex, caste and creed ceased to exist, 
and the thrill of that dav’s task and the uncertainties of 
that day’s fate cast a spell as powerful as then that magic 
v,ord Gandhi. Those were exiting days indeed! Orders 
came from unseen quarters and mysterious messengers 
moved hither and thither on their respective errands and 
the unknown volunteers did their jobs obediently, 
efficiently, like disciplined soldiers. 

With tbe saffron-flushed sky rose, from their sleep 
and slumber, myriads of saffron-robbed figures to get ready 
for the day’s job, some from the palatial homes of their 
parents and others from the humble apartments of their 
friends. Girls who had never walked the streets and had 
never left their doors unchaperoned were to be seen in Dusy 
thoroughfares and market-places, in singles and batches, 
exposed to the sun and heat, rain and dust doing their 
appointed work. 
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Girls wko had never missed a meal in their life time 
Mere not sure where their next meal would be, and often 
starved the whole day on their posts. Girls born to 
protection suddenly found themselves exposed to the stare 
of strangers. They held meetings, led processions, 
picketed shops, nursed the wounded, cooked food, carried 
errands and cheered the depressed. Threatened by their 
elders, hooted by the hooligans, abused by unsympathetic 
merchants, arrested by the police, punished by the magis¬ 
trates, they showed no signs of discouragement but bravely 
carried on their self-imposed task. 


No girl, when she left her home at dawn, was 
certain of her fate. Some returned beaten and bruised 
and some never returned at all, having been arrested 
end taken to prisons in the course of the day. What 
torilling scenes did we not witness? Law Courts where 
t ey joked with the magistrates and received their 
sentences with a "thank you"; railway carriages crowded 
with smiling prisoners as they did an recoir to their 
riends and relatives; prison cells resounding with songs 
which charmed even their jailers; and happy reunions 
with laughter in their eyes and warmth in their grips. 

One picture, out of these stands out vividly and clear- 
V belore my mind s eye. and that is of Soha Somji. the 
young Feminist. Place; The Azad Maidal i„ 

mi ‘t r 1 

™,Zuf co c h ro " etl t e office 7 f ** W ° A ^ 

rises a salt ^ ^ 1 °” amidst ^ ColoureJ 

■*±rs; a iS g ar en r me d 
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her full lips, her covered-head slightly bent, her left hand 
holding a flag, and her tremulous voice ringing out the 
words Bahivo, Bhainol in clear-cut tones vibrating with 
passion and creating a tense silence. 

The spell breaks. The authorities demand the flag 
from her possession and order the crowd to disperse. 
The young suffragette sticks to her place and refuses 
to surrender the flag; a tussle follows in which she is over¬ 
whelmed by numbers and from sheer exhaustion she 
gives in, and is arrested. The Court is crowded, and the 
magistrate is visibly moved by the charming prisoner 
before him but soon pulls himself up and lets the law take 
its own course. The accused receives her sentence 
unmoved, and the word 'sabash, sabash’ is on everybody s 
slips. Sofia became a national heroine. 

Miss Somji was the youngest of the dictators and the 
most energetic of the workers at that time. A muslim by 
birth, she comes of a cultured Khoja family living at 
Bandra, near Bombay. She was the first Muslim girl to 
join the Congress and actively associated herself with 
ils activities. Her example was followed later by several 
others. Sofia is richly endowed by nature with physical 
vitality, mental alertness, moral courage and independence. 
She reminds one of Kamaladevi in her younger days, and 
they have much in common between them, apart from 
being good friends. Both are attractive and beautiful, 
mentally' free and well balanced and possess strong 
character. Both are social rebels and tried political 
workers, and the women’s volunteer movement owes a 
good deal to tffeir joint efforts and enthusiasm. 

A woman of action, Sofia is no less an idealist. She 
is of the stuff of which heroes are made, and no defeat, 
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no struggle, no suffering can crush her undaunted spirit 
oi lessen her incorrigible optimism. She did not choose 
politics but ciicumstances led her to it, and sbe has no 
regrets about her choice. Sbe would have done equally 
well in any other held. Sbe is, like Kamaladevi, innately 
artistic, and given the opportunity, would have blossomed 
into a sensitive artist. 

I was greatly impressed with this side of her nature 
when I took her round an exhibition of Tagore s paintings 
in Bombay and when I introduced her to Nandalal Bose, 
who was quick to observe her taste and to invite her to 
join bis school at Santiniketan. She showed as much 
interest about acting and about the technique oc filming 
when we visited a talkie studio not long ago. She has 
talent for music and her artistic instincts are but latent. 
How intensely womanly she is, no one that has seen her 
nursing friends in hospitals can ever forget. Wise and 
loving, gentle and strong, Sofia will shine in any walk 

of life as comrade or lover, as wife or mother, as follower 
or leader. 
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Daulat Sethna 

- 1 - 

• 

J7R0M Awani Rafat on the Malabar Hill in Bombay 
to Rue de St. Martin in Pondicherry it is a pretty long 
jump. From Atiya Begum s Three Arts society show to 
Sri Aurobindo s ashram it is a great escape. From 
a life of freedom and fashion to a life of discipline and 
meditation it is a big bold step. From playing piano to 
practising yoya it is indeed an achievement. And a young 
Parsee girl has performed these feats. 

The only daughter of the Bombay Corporation Elec¬ 
trical Engineer, Miss Daulat Mistry, was educated and 
brought up in the conventional manner of a society girl, 
to be polite, elegant and charming: to say How d you 
do in perfect English to strangers and visitors: to smile 
and be sociable even in trying circumstances; to play the 
hostess in her father s house and, in short, to be an 
adornment in drawing rooms and one of the so-called 
smart set. 

The fond father doted on his only daughter and her 
brothers adored her. She was fascinating with her round 
bright face like the full moon, eyes dark and deep like two 
pools, a flower-like mouth and soft satin-skin, uhe "as 
quite modem too with bobbed wavy hair, rouged ruby 
lips, painted rosy-cheeks, high-heeled shoes and Parisian 
silks. She entertained friends, went to pictures, attended 



parties and played for charity shows like any one of hei 
set. And yet she was different from them all. 

To her father she was the biggest puzzle of his life, 
and her brothers could not understand her eccentric ways. 
She seemed to live in two worlds at the same time. Dreamy 
and other-worldly, she saw strange visions, heard strange 
melodies and lived a strange life of her own. A mystic- 
child, fragments of past memories and lives pursued her 
even in her waking hours, and thus her normal life was 
one of day-dreams and visions. 

One of the persistent dreams she had every night 
for years was that of herself as a Rajput maid on the 
steps of a lovely tank in a pink-white city of marble palaces 
and temples, obviously a memory of a previous life. And 
yet another \ision she rendered into an essays in prose- 
poetry which l had the joy of sharing with others through 
a journal under the title of “The Pond of a Thousand 
Lotuses . lahan Ara was the pen-name she chose for 
her writings. 

She \\a-> a talented composer, and her psychic nature 
helped her to bring down some of the unseen patterns 
and unheard melodies she was familiar with in her dream¬ 
world and which she played skilfully on the piano. A 
favourite composition of hers was what she called “The 
Death of the Muhammad , and whenever she plaved 
that piece she felt a strong tremor in her body which often 
brought her down unconscious on the floor. 

Her youth, beauty and musical talent attracted many 
youngmen who were devoted to her and were eager to 
he p to bring out her latent genius. A youthful Parsee 
millionaire, an Italian violinist and a young Indian poet 
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maintained a beautifully designed studio where she could, 
play and dance whenever she felt so doing. 

A girl of wild impulses, she did have some strange 
adventures and while, outwardly, temperamental and 
sensuous, in her inner nature, she was an ascetic, chaste 
and self-controlled. The glamour of the senses had no 
fascination for her, though she gave one the impression 
of being flesh-fleshy, bat her longings and aspirations 
were more after the things of the spirit. She was an artist- 
ascetic and thus had the necessary soil for the seeds of 
yoga. 


It was about this time that I met her. " Dear Mr. 
Venkatachalam,” she wrote, “I attended your lecture on 
Yoga in Art at Atiya Begum’s place last evening, and 
1 enjoyed it very much. 1 want to see you so much. I am 
keenly interested in Yoga. Can you come to see me either 
this evening or to-morrow morning at my house back of 
the Town Hall. Please do come. If you are tree why 
not have lunch with me to-morrow at 12. Please 
don t disappoint -—and it was signed (Miss) Daulat 
Mistry. 1 knew at once who she was, as I had noticed 
her at my lecture, as well as at a concert a few days 
before, and had in fact asked my hostess, the Begum of 
Janjira, to introduce me to her. I too felt greatly attracted 
to her. 

Calling on her punctually the next day I found her 
waiting for me at the lift entrance. She was visibly happy 
to have me for lunch and I found her more than interesting. 
Young Sethna, a promising poet and a devoted friend 
whom she married later, was there, and we soon became 
friends. We talked of many things but particularly on 
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absorbingly interested. >he asked me endless questions 
on yogis, .oga practices, reincarnation, karma, ancl 
narrated to me some of her own experiences. I soon 
found that we had much in common, being myself a 
student of theosophy, and whatever information and 
advice I was able to give interested her much. 

She was, at that period, quite undecided in her mind 
as to what should be her immediate future. She was in 
love with Sethna and was troubled whether married life 
would be an hindrance to yoga as she was more keen 
about it than anything else. Sethna bravelv stood by her 
and gave up his family and fortune to be a fellow -student 
of yoga with her. They had to surmount many obstacles 
and to contend against many difficulties, but nothing could 
dissuade them from their high resolve. 

They had heard of many ashrams and societies of 
>oga and occultism and none of them seemed to have 
given them satisfaction. They had heard of Sri Aurohindo. 
and. in fact, were then in correspondence with Madame 
Richard about it. and as I happened to know something 
of this great Rishi and his work. I encouraged them in 
their choice. I will not say that I was instrumental in 
their ultimately joining the ashram at Pondicherrv. for 
that will not be true, but I helped them in their decision 
knowing their burning desire for such a life. 

M e were together a good deal in those davs. and I 
5a ' v something of her madness for such things. She was 
.I tor kwwWge, ^ information on psychic and 
:ccult matte.s. and no sanyasi or fakir could escape her 
i°tice. It was touching to see her go after those holy 
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humbugs with matted locks, dirty rags or sailron robes, 
and she olten literally pursued them. They were like 
magnets to her. Such was her longing, such her thirst 
lor yoga! 

She has since flowered into a yogini and made 
wonderful progress, along the difficult path she has 
chosen, as the pupil of Sri Aurobindo. Her search for a 
guru is, for the present, over, and she is happy and con¬ 
tended in her new life. Her fellow -pupils spoke of her 
with affection admiration and love, and next to Madame 
Mira Richard she was the idol of the ashram. 

But whether she will yet grow out of it and go in 
quest of yet higher realms and greater achievements i 
dare not speculate, not having met her for over a decade. 
Anything is possible for a girl of her will and cetermin- 
ation. and in this long search there is really no final goal 
Another song-bird, Sahana Devi, has followed her in 
this great and glorious adventure, and who knows whal 
spiritual powers such women are capable of releasing! 
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yyoMEN ail over the world and throughout the ages 
have ever been the preserves of a nation s culture and 
the custodians of a country s artistic heritage. The mother 
instinct in them is the conserving element in their nature, 
and while they have inspired men for new ideals, new 
aspirations, new fashions, fresh adventures, they have 
always remained, with rare exceptions, conservative and 
tradition-bound. This, albeit its obvious drawbacks, has 
helped to preserve some of the beautiful aspects of the 
national genius of the people of a country. It has been 
the women of India who have conserved till now whatever 
is beautiful in the life and art of the people and it is they 

again who are giving the lead in the artistic revival of 
today. 

The sweetest and the most enthusiastic of this small 
band of pioneers is Nalini Turkhud. The only daughter 
of Mr. Surendranath Turkhud, of the well-known 
Iurkhud family of Bombay, (her grandfather was a 
great social reformer and the first Hindu Sheriff of 
Bombay, Dr. Atmaram Pandurang Turkhud), she comes 
of a rich and cultured Maharatta family. 

Nalini was born in Poona in 1911, the only child of 
er parents. Her early years were spent under the care 
ot her maternal grandmother, whose orthodox influence 
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had considerably tinged ber early up-bringing and which 
stood in good stead in ber girlhood, when she was brought 
up and educated under very different and non-Hindu 
environments. Her deep religious nature, thus fostered 
in her childhood, began to grow and develop in later 
years, and though young and fashionable she is, at heart, 
intensely ascetical and austere, tending more towards 
renunciation than towards the gaiety and glamour of life. 

It is her artistic narure that seeks expression in the 
cuter life she leads but her inner life seeks after things 
' more enduring and permanent. ' I want to grow like a 
lotus’ she would often say to me, 'and I do not care what 
people think of me.” For her age she is precocious and 
wise too in the ways of the world. She is a great lover of 
nature, and though retiring and shy by temperament she 
is bold, assertive and makes a good companion. 

Refined, sensitive and imaginative, Nalini has all the 
moods of an artist. Her artistic instincts hitherto found 
outlets only in her dress and in her general demeanour, 
but later that she was bred with an ambition to train her 
latent faculties and to give full expression to her hidden 
genius, it was not long before she made a name for 
herself as a true artist. 1 wish to be a dancer, a painter, 
a musician and an actress, she was never tired of 
repeating these wishes. 

A strong desire is half the effort, and where a girl ot 
strong determination and self-will makes up her mind to 
achieve a thing, success is not far off. Miss Turkhud 
started her life with an ambition to make a hit on the 
screen, and her first attempt has more than justined her, 
and incidentally my own expectations, for I helped in 
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the production of the him in which she made her debut 
and in which she made a name for herself. 


The him was produced in Bangalore by Mr. M. 
Bhavnani, the pioneer him Director in India, and the 
se I ecte< J "'as the ancient classical Sanskrit drama. 

Mrichakatika” or the Toy Cart. The leading role was 
played by Miss Rama Rau (Mrs. Bhavnani) the star of 
ohirazi, and the second leading role was played by Miss 
-urkhud as Madanika, the companion and friend of 
\ asantasena. The settings for the him were mostly 
cirtdoor with some of the finest and gorgeous monuments 
ot ^outh India and produced at an enormous cost. 


. f h ? ,0in ?' 1 the fi ' ms f ” sKeer joy of giving espres- 
0 her talent and as an outlet for her artistic instincts 
and to-day sire is one of the most gifted of the film Stars 

■a India. An ambition like hers is sure to meet with 
success. 


loung, fair and fresh like a lilly, Nalini is a very 
charming girl. One s firs, impression is innocence, youthful 

Perfectly tltTl A *■* nm,S enC0Ura « eme " t ™d a 

ple^th^H^ ,a " W U «*• fair com- 

lively sensuous lips and a hearing lot '’t""- T 
Naliat represen,s P a sinking ^ 
nature, gentle manners, retiring disposition, 
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and her deeply religious temperament constitute her 
charm. 

Her great adoration tor Queen Meera Bai, the Oivine 
Singer of Rajputana—<whom she wishes to emulate and 
of whose bhajan songs she is very fond and which she 
sings in rapturous devotion in moments of great elation 
or deep depression, her pride in being a Maharatta girt 
and her admiration for the Great Shivaji, the Builder of 
the Maharatta Empire, her intense love and reverence 
for the saints and sages of India, these mark her mental 
and moral attributes. She is a good student of Gita, a 
book she always carries with her, along with that peerless 
commentary of Jnaneshwar. 

She has herself composed little lyrics in Marathi 
which some day may see the light of day. Her sketches 
and drawings, simple and childish, are quite interesting 
in their own way. And above all, it is her courage-tor 
was she not one of the few Hindu girls of education and 
culture to brave public opinion and ridicule in venturing 
forth to act for the screen in spite of strong opposition. - 
that is the strong point in the character of this tender, 
fragile, dreamy child of Maharashtra. 
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Ranganayaki 


§OME are lucky in spotting sure winners in the races; 

some are lucky in share market speculations. It may be 
just a chance or an instinct. I have been lucky in spotting 
artists, real artists; and it is not an empty boast. 

I spotted the genius of Harin Chattopadhyaya as a 
poet long before he was recognised as one by the public. 
He was only eighteen then and hardly known outside 
his small circle of admirers. The late Annie Besant intro¬ 
duced him to a wider world. 


Balasaraswati was hardly thirteen when 1 ashed the 
pnbhc to note the rising ol a star of the first magnitude 
m the dance world. She was a vivacious little girl full 

ol w.ld spirit and mischief. She reached the zenith of 
her career not long after. 


When I wrote enthusiastically about M. S. Suhbu- 
akshmi and prophesised a brilliant future for her the 
pandits scorned and laughed at my ignorance. She was 
nearing er twelfth year then, and even her first H. M V 
record had not then made its appearance. 

beauhfnld" U r l Pr °ci ge ° f mine " aS thal ex quisitely 

beautiful dancer SrimaH Shanta. Her genius was covered 
op and was hidden under a bushel. There was nothing 
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in her, at the age of thirteen, except her huddling beauty, 
to suggest that she was soon to be India’s most perfect 
dance-artist. 

Gopinath too owed his first big opportunity to my 
recognition of his merits when he was a shy student at the 
Kerala Kalamandalam. 

All these may seem undignified bragging, an un¬ 
warranted self-glorification. But it is the bare truth, and 
I must be pardoned for this reminiscent mood. I am not 
usually given to such self-praise, as my friends know. 
A little ego-letting may not harm one. Truth need 
not be too modest. 

I have always been an uncompromising critic of the 
Baby’ stunts in this country. I refused to recognise 
child prodigies in the spoilt children of the rich and 
the ambitious. I have not hesitated to condemn that 
technique of child exploitation even among my friends. 

But when I see a real one, I often let my enthusiam 
run away with my discretion. So far I have not backed 
the wrong horse; nor my“finds have ever been among 
the also ran . They have, one and all, blazed glorious 
trails of their own. 

Now I wish to introduce a rising genius in music, 
a girl from the south now settled in Bombay, of whom 
the Carnatic music world would come to hear more and 
more in the not distant future. She is young Ranganayaki, 
who lives at Dadar, is eighteen and a college girl. 

Ranganayaki is really a native of Madura, the same 
Madura that gave to Carnatic music Pushpavanam, Mani 
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and M. S. Pushpavanam was a giant who overshadowed 
every great singer of his time in the short span he lived; 
M. S.’s star has never shone with brighter lustre and 
added glory than it is today. 

Tanjore is not the only home of great singers though 
there is something in the water of the Cauvery that puts 
song into the soul of every horn Tanjorean. Many great 
musicians have been bom within the sound of the befis 
of Meenakshi temple, and even Ariyakudi learnt his first 
syllables in music in Madura, so it is claimed. 


Ranganayaki s paternal home in Ramnad used to be 
the meeting place of the vidwans of those days. Her 
own grandfather was a lover of music and a 
discerning critic. Even her father, a prosaic postmaster in 
ordinary life, has inherited this love for music and 
discrimination. Whoever may miss a music recital in 
Matunga, this strangely silent man will never miss one. 

And so music runs in the family and is in her blood, 
ombay is not an ideal place for getting trained in 
Carnatic music. Bhagavathars there are, but most of 
t em are of the “Sangeethabushan” level, mere musical 

robots. Ranganayaki, however, was lucky in her teachers 
and in her training. 


Her first guru was tfie veena-voiced singer.Lalitfia 
Venfiatram who created tfie love for music in her and 
lovingly led her infant steps in tfie art. Her own fatfier's 
watchful guidance was of great help to fier growing 
genius till her present teacher, Sesfia Iyengar took 
charge and moulded fier into fier present shape. 

Of course a teacher can only instruct, guide and 
are his knowledge with tfie pupil, tut it is tfie pupil 
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*'no must ultimately reveal her worth. U the seed is 
not there, if the soil is not ready, how will it flower? A 
guru can only point the way; the pupil must walk to reach 
the goal. 

Ranganayaki proved an apt pupil, and what ;s more, 
she has the natural gifts for becoming a great musician. 
She has an instinctive love for the art, a keen desire to 
fearn. capacity for hard work, a good memoiy and 
imagination. Genius is hard work and devoted labour. 
\\ ith the sweat of the brow a great art is usually mastered. 
Inspired genius is rare, and often it is a fraud. 

And particularly in the Carnatic music and in 
Bharata Xatyam. which are very sophisticated arts, highly 
scientific and technical, demanding hard work and 
constant practice, inspiration is a myth. A highly evolved 
art. like the Carnatic music, does not so easily lend itself 
to moments of inspiration or individual idiosvncracy. It 
is a serious sincere life-time job. 

But. paradoxical as it may seem, there is plenty of 
room within its rigid codified form and pattern for indivi¬ 
dual expression, for imaginative creation, for distinctive 
stvle. It is the unique feature of all Indian arts in spite ot 
their hide-bound traditions and deep-rooted conventions. 

It is in the elaboration of ragas, the clever mani¬ 
pulation of sivaras. that an Indian musician shows his or 
her skill, reveals his or her genius. And this is the 
hallmark of a great singer, the true test of a gifted 
musician, the one distinguishing feature of a classical 
singer. 

Ranganayaki has this creative imagination in an 
abundant measure. Her raga alapana is indeed of a 
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supreme conBdence. Her timing is perfect, and she lias <1 
good control over the modulation of her voice. 

She can, even now, hold forth her own in any 
critical assembly. In fact, she has impressed some of the 
foremost musicians of South India with her precocious 
knowledge and shill. Her manodharma has been praised 
by men lihe Ariyahudi, Maharajapuram, Vilathi Kulam 
Swami and others. 


She can easily give a full three-hour programme of 
classical music, mostly of kritis, if you want, and can even 
heep up a raga alapana for an hour or more, delighting 
the hearers with and herself enjoying the subtle 
shades of the ragas with intelligence and understanding 
.ou know she is conscious of what she is doing though she 

may seem physically nervous or give you the impression 
of being so. 

It is foolish to compare the genius of a growing «iri 

W.th the genius of accomplished masters in the art; but 

there is no harm in speculating about the future of a 

promising artist. Ranganayalri will, I feel sure, (given. 

“ course, the opportunity and encouragement.) blossom 

mio a greatly gifted musician with a little more traininu 
md practice. 


l-ilre all young aspirants, she has a weakness for a 
articular style, and the style which she wants to develop 

1 ;, aSter “ ,U « P -Hi Iyengar of Ramnad as 

. . , ed rA e "j ° , hiS am ° US pUpil Ariyahudi. Not 
U she had heard or known Ramnad Srinivasa Iyengar, 
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for Ke died long before she was born, but there is some¬ 
thing in her blood, heritage and environment that has 
given this subtle quality to her music. 

Or, it may be that she wishes to imitate Ariyakudi 
and lets his style influence her, which is, of course, a good 
thing; but 1 have no doubt that, like D. K. Pattammai 
Ranganayaki may well develop into a singer of distinctive 
merit and quality 7 . She is definitely the singer of 
to-morrow. 
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Leda Row 



gOMEWHERE about the year 1919, Kamaladevi and 1 
stayed at Redlands , Marine Lines, Bombay, as the 
guests of the late Mr. Ardeshir B. Tata, father of Miss 
Mithan Tata, (now Mrs. Lam) India s first w oman 
Barrister. Our neighbours were the famous Rows, Dr. 
Row, his wife, Mrs. Kshama Row, and their little Leela. 
W e did not meet them socially, though now and then, w e 
were the receipients of shy glances, across the fence, from 
two sparkling eyes of a bouncing bronze baby-girl. I did 
not expect her to remember this, after all these years, and, 

in fact, she had no memory of it all as I found later when 
I met her. 


Timid and nervous, she was shy of strangers, and 
little did we realise then that this tiny tot and slip of a 
girl would, at a very early age, become an all-India figure 
ond one of the world’s champion tennis players! She 
had. of course, every advantage that birth, social position 
and wealth could give. Her father was a prosperous and 
leading doctor in Bombay who piled up a huge fortune 
and lived in great style. 

Her mother. the daughter of a famous Sanskrit 
scholar, is a gifted literary woman, well versed in Sans¬ 
krit. English and French and an authoress.. Leela Row 
was educated at home by her mother, and her childhood 

lfi 
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years spent in Paris, London and Rome brought all her 
mental faculties to maturity while yet young. Both mother 
and daughter are good linguists and speak Italian, French 
and English like born natives of those countries. 

Mrs. Kshama Row is a playwright of some distinc¬ 
tion. India has few dramatists worth the name, Harindra- 
nath Chattopadhyaya being the most brilliant and 
original. Even Tagore is not a great dramatist though as 
a writer of musical plays he is unrivalled. Mrs. Row’s 
play The Amulet , for instance, which she produced 
in Bombay years ago, with the help of Grant Anderson, 
and in which her daughter Leela played the leading role, 
was received favourably by the Bombay audience. 

The plot was simple and the characters were drawn 
from life but there was nothing great, enduring or psycholo¬ 
gically striking in the whole play. There was not much 
scope for histrionic display, and Leela, in spite of her 
nervousness, acquitted herself with credit in playing the 
part of Urmilla, the heroine of the play. 

Mrs. Row has other plays to her credit, possibly better 
ones, but her imperious temperament and moods make 
her an impossible producer. I wish we can get a good 
set of amateur actors in Madras and I will show how to 
produce decent plays in India , she told me one day 
during her visit to Bangalore. I have my doubts about her 
success as a producer, but I believe that Leela Row will 
make a hit as an actress if she would take to it seriously. 


Leela Row is very versatile indeed. Tennis was not 
die only hobby in lier life, though, it dominated her young 
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years long. She had often wished that she had taken 
to the stage, hut where is the chance for her in that direc¬ 
tion in India? She is a fine violin player, and trained 
hy a master in Paris, she plays with feeling, emotion and 
understanding. 

Sensitive, temperamental and eccentric, she has an 
artist s soul, and if she could make up her mind to become 
an actress or a dancer and perfect herself in that technique, 
as she has done in tennis, she would as easily achieve 
fame and skill as an artist as she has in the world of sport. 
Personally, I would prefer her to he a tennis ace and 
shine as a solitary star in the naked sky”. 

The world of art, beautiful and attractive seen from 
ufar, is too petty-minded and jealousy-ridden to he com¬ 
fortable to a sporting type. Artists are essentially selfish, 
ligotted and cruel in their own way. Their love of their 
art is like a mother s love of her children, blind and stupid. 
Tolerance and understanding are rare qualities in their 
nature, and as such, virtues like mutual appreciation, 
-admiration and forgiveness are strangers to them. 

The world of sport, strangely enough, in spite of 
•contest and competition, attack and defence, offers striking 
examples of generosity, healthy rivalry and better under¬ 
standing. Leela Row will be making the mistake of her 
life were she to desert the tennis courts to theaire balls 
where popularity is unknown and recognition comes late, 
if it ever comes at all. 

VVhat do you think of it?” asked Mrs. Rose as we 
I"® 1 at restaurant of the Excelsior Theatre during the 
interval of one Tagore's shows in Bombay. “I like it very 
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muck , I answered enthusiastically. She was not evident¬ 
ly impressed by it and showed her resentment quite openly. 
I watched her daughter’s eyes to see if she was also 
disappointed with the exquisite dances and costumings 
of Shapmochan and was relieved to find that she at 
least appreciated it. 1 was further confirmed of it when 
I spoke to her, this time without the mother, again at the 
theatre. 

This will indicate the difference in temperament and 
cutlook between the mother and daughter. They are great 
chums; and though Leela is often dominated by her mother, 
she is not such a helpless creature as people believe. She 
forms her own opinion,and acts for herself when situation 
demands it. Just as all great artists are individualists, so 
are great champions of sports; these can t be mass product¬ 
ions like politicians and publicists. 

"Burning eyes!’T-in these two words my friend Miss 
Elizabeth Brunner, the Hungarian painter, described the 
physical personality of Leela, when 1 took her to paint her 
portrait. 

Eyes like fire, face life a mobile bronze, demeanour 
grave and retiring like a bride, Leela is an exotic beauty 
like an orchid. It is rather difficult to visualise her in any 
ether dress than in shorts or skirts with tennis rackets in 
her hand, but she is quite arresting and beautiful in her 
saree and choli, which apart from hiding bodily defects add 
grace and charm to a woman. 

She was India’s number one tennis player for years. 
Miss Row has played in almost all the leading courts in 
Europe, including the Wembley, and has won the champ¬ 
ionships of several international tournaments. 
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A forceful player with a marked style of her own, 
her drives are hard and well calculated and fier placings are 
remarkably precise and puzzling. Her services are direct 
and medium and she is weak with her left hand strokes. 
She tends to he a little impatient and when a game is 
prolonged with stout and safe returns she loses all control 
over herself and thus gives in to the opponents. She is not 
a defensive player and like all great champions dchghts in 
leading the attack and winning the point by sheer force of 
drives and placings. 

A married woman now, the wife of a civilian, she has 
other interests to occupy her mind and time, and though 
an obscure social figure now, India cannot easily forget 

her sporting daughter who brought credit to her in inter¬ 
national arenas. 



Philomena Thumboo Chetty 



COME musicians are Lorn. And some take infinite 

pains to become one. Pbilomena Tbumboo Chetty 
is a born musician. 

When hardly six years old she asked her father for 
a violin, and at the age of eight she delighted her parents 
and teachers with her music. 

To have passed with honours, at the tender age of 
thirteen, the Diploma Examinations of F. T. C. L. and 
L. A. B. is creditable enough for any girl, but to have 
stormed the portals of the great Paris Conservatoire at 
sixteen is an incredible achievement for an Indian girl. 

Few Indians have taken kindly to European music 
and fewer still have achieved any fame worth the name 
in the field. Philomena shines like a solitary star in that 
naked sky. 

Violin, like veena, is a delicate and difficult instru¬ 
ment to master, and even where such mastery has achieved 
by the Indian, it has been at the cost of style and beauty. 

Tirukodikaval Krishna Iyer and Trichy Govinda- 
swamy Pillay were, undoubtedly, great masters who 
played exquisite melodies on their violins and revealed 
their soul and art through that medium, but even they 
lacked "style* and ‘finesse . 
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Style is the man, as well as the artist. And 
Philomena is an artist with a style. 

Technique is all right hut it is not all art. Knowledge, 
and skill are necessaiy hut they do not make one a great 
artist. A great play suffers when hadly produced: a fine 
piece ef music gets lost when indifferently performed. 

Violin playing has its own technique and style even 
as veena or sitar. Indians laugh when their music is 
mutilated by foreigners, and so do the Europeans when 
their instruments are mishandled by Indians. 

The method of holding a violin, the angle in which 
the how is drawn, the volume of tone the instrument is 
capable of producing when so played, are as much the 
part of style and technique of the art as merely making 
it reproduce correctly the melodies of a musical piece. 

There is a dignity about Philomena when she plays 
her violin, an artistry about her art as delightful as her 
personality. She creates an atmosphere and infuses a 
feeling which are, after all, true tests of a great artist. 

Her modesty is as big an attraction as her mastery 
and exquisite playing, observed a fellow' musician who 
had heard her play some of the most difficult pieces with an 
ease and confidence that astonished him. 

Sensitiveness of feeling and refinement of playing, 
these characterise her violin recitals, and they are no mean 
achievements for a girl of her age. 

Philomena was born in Bangalore but her childhood 
days were mostly spent in Mysore where she was educated 
m a Convent. 'Rultmalaya.' her home, is a modest little 

bungalow in Mysore, as modest as its owner. Sir Thumboo 
Lhetty, her father. 
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A quiet, god-fearing Christian is this Sir I bamboo 
Chett\, a great son of a great father. And thus Philomena 
was blessed with a rich heritage and it is indeed gratifying 
that she has so nobly kept up the family traditi m and 
even enhanced it. And nobocb is happier tmlo\ than 
the proud father. 

Artists are often snobs. Not so this girl. Wealth, 
position influence and even the much coveted honour of 
being presented at the Court as a debutante, w hde \ e| a 
school going girl, have not touched her head. 

Philomena s dream is to be an artist, to have a 
career. A beautiful dream but an exacting life! 

W hen I first met her she was a little girl, her 
enthusiasm as lively and fresh as her complexion She 
came rusbing to our place to attend a song recital by the 
poet Harindranath Chattopadhyaya. The poet was in 
no mood for songs that day and Philomena was visibly 
disappointed. She was not keen even to attend a lecture 
on music by Harindranath. She wanted the real stuff. 
Such was Her enthusiasm for music even in her childhood. 
Music was in her blood. 

She is today a full-fledged musician, a first-iate 
violinist. She bad already won laurels in foreign lands 
and is now w inning the applause o f her compatriot's. Her 
first private recital for her royal patron was an unqualified 
success. His Highness, a connoisseur himself, was greatly 
impressed, we were told. European critics raved over 
her performance; such Indians as understood European 
music were full of silent admiration. Since then she has 
charmed her audiences in Bangalore, Calcutta. Madras, 
Bombay and Delhi. 
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Several Indian girls have studied European music 
and shown commendable mastery of the art, both as 
composers and artistes. Mrs. Comalata Dutt, Mrs. Daulat 
Sethna, Miss Leela Lakshmanan are well-known as gifted 
composers, but Pkilomena is tbe first Indian girl to win a 
European reputation. And it must be remembered that 
\\ estern audiences are more critical and harder to please. 

And Philomena was lucky to have been born a 
Mysorean. Her father, a trusted friend and adviser of the 
Maharaja, did not bring up his daughters in luxury or 
surround their young lives with false pomp and show. 
They were educated to be simple and to make the best 
use of their talents. Philomena’s love was for music 
which the fond parents encouraged. 


Her six years stay in Europe has helped to draw 
out all her latent talent and to make a fine musician 
of her. She had exceptional opportunities of studying 
under great masters, of attending some of the famous 
musical conservatoires and of listening to some of the 
world-renowned artistes in Europe. 

After receiving the approbation and good wishes of 
her master Georges Enesco, she appeared before appre¬ 
ciative audiences in London and Oxford and charmed 
them with her personalty and perfomances. 


Young, intelligent, bright and vivacious, Philomena 
impresses one greatly. She is an artist without the poses 
or eccentricities of one. She is modest and sweet-natured. 
an , or her age, wise too in many ways. 

A rebel at heart she hides the hery nature of her 

nWsk °f a r ,Ie •«« f** lit by two large, 
da l, soulfu! eyes. And who would not wish this brave 

“1 daUeKt f ° f <Nck fulfilment of her hopes, 

a glorious adventure as an artist! 
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Laluha-Pdclrnini 


. o Q 



A DANCER ' S career is like a tropical twilight, brief. 

brilliant and beautiful. Dancing is an art for the young 
and not for the middle- aged. N ijinski and Ruth St. 
Denis in the West, Uday Shank ar and Balasaraswati in 
India blazed a trail of glory all their own for a short w hile; 
they are mere memories now. 

Not that they have ceased to dance or the fire in 
them is extinguished, but that their best days are long 
over. Menaka s folly, like that of Isadora Duncan, was 
that she caricatured her art towards the end of her life 
by persisting to dance, a poor pathetic figure! Immortal 
Pavlova was an exception. 

Dancing is the most exacting of the arts, and unless a 
dancer keeps her body strong and supple, she cannot 
really reveal all the subtle nuances of the art, provided, 
of course, she is a genuine dance-artiste who wishes to 
be true to herself and to the art. 

An early training is the first requisite for a dancer. 
Hard work and continuous practice alone can make one 
perfect. The advantages of early training are great, for 
what is learnt in childhood is not easily forgotten; and 
childhood training stimulate imaginative faculties. 
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Equally important is the choice of a master, a choice 
not usually easy. A good teacher is rare to find, and 
rarer still an experienced one who knows his trade. I he 
Indian dance world is full of quacks—-the story o! ihe 
blind leading the blind—and hence the low standard ol 
Indian dancing. 

Personality is a big factor in art, especially in dance 
art. A great artist with a poor personality will have great 
odds to contend against. W here art and personality are 
in harmony and go together, there success is assured. 
M. S. Subbulakshmi is a classic example in the music 
world; and in the world of dance, the Travancore Sisters. 
Lalitha and Padmini. 

Lalitha and Padmini started dancing w hen they were 
seven and six, respectively, the proper age according to 
tradition. They found an ideal teacher in Gopinath, who 
knew his art and was painstaking in his methods. 

Lively as the spring, fresh as the morning dew and 
beautiful as the dawn, they have a compelling personality; 

and their art, rooted in tradition, is as vital as it is 
enthralling. 

Birth and breeding do count, democracy notwith¬ 
standing. They belong to a well-known family in 
Trivendrum, and on their mother’s side they are even 
remotely related to the royal family of Travancore. Their 
ancestral home is a huge place where they lived and played 
as children under the fostering care of their aunt, an 
aristocrat of a woman who lavished affection and care 

on them Dancing was the last thing she would have 
desired lor them. 
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aptitude, encouraged them to learn dancing, of course 
against protests and opposition from the relatives. Even 
their aunt gave in on the children s pleading and 
their mother’s persuasion. “Only as an accomplishment 
and not as a career, mind you, she warned them. 

And they joined the Narthakalalayam of Gopinath, 
who was then at the height of his popularity hoth as 
a dancer and teacher. His dance school at Trivendrum 
was attracting pupils from all over India and Ceylon, 
and as the Palace Dancer he was ever in demand to 
entertain the distinguished visitors to the state. 

I met the sisters about that time and saw them at 
work. They were the show-girls of the institution and 
showed promise of blossoming into beautiful dancers. 
They put up a small show for us; and Padmini as 
Krishna was even then the perfect charmer that she 
is to day. Lalitha s feminine charm was as alluring then as 
it is now. They made an ideal pair for duets and enjoyed 
doing the little they knew intelligently and seriously. 1 
was impressed by their effortless exposition of “Kamalakshi 
Varnam in Kathakali style, which they were then learning. 

A day later, when they sat by me and watched 
with wonder and delight a Bharata Natyam recital by 
Srimati Shanta, I said to them: “See, that s the kind of 
dance you should learn after Kathakali. I meant it 
seriously as I felt that they would make graceful dancers 
as they grew into girlhood. And 1 was not surprised 
when their aunt told me the next day: The mischief has 
been done. There will be no peace in my home till we 
get a Bharata Natyam master.” 
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It was not long before they found themselves in 
Madras where they found a warm welcome and the enthu¬ 
siastic co-operation of a friend, Mr. Manian Natesan, 
whose one passion in life is to befriend struggling dancers 
and put them on their feet. Ram Gopal, Kalanidhi, 
Shanta, Mrinalini, Tara Chaudhry and several others 
owe a deep debt of gratitude to him for not only presenting 
them to Madras public in a big way but for his ever willing 
sympathy and support in their dance careers. 


Manian Natesan has a genius for publicity which 
might well be the envy of the professionals. He has a knack 
for creating audiences and collecting crowds even for 
amateurs with his subtle but sincere propoganda methods. 
He has always been generous to artists. 


The Travancore Sisters found in him a willing helper, 
a loyal fried, a generous guardian, a good press agent 
and an enterprising impresario, all rolled into one. And 
so when, after a brief and sucessful visit to Bombay, 
they returned to Madras they had to their delight and 

surprise ready-made admirers and opportunities awaiting 
them. 


Bui their first big chance came when Uday Shanlar 
was on trie search for dance partners for his film "Kal- 
pana . Impressed by their personality and genius, he 
engaged them forthwith and trained them in his own way 
Next to Amala, these two girls were his star-artistes; and 
as one can see in the film itself they have contributed 
richly to the success of the him. 

It is a pity that Shantar did not do fuller justice to 
them considering that they were the first to join him to 
eo-operate heartily with him and to feature in almost alf 
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the dance sequences in the film. A few close-ups. a little 
more prominence to the charming sisters and a grateful 
recognition of their talents in the way of a little publicity 
would have not only enchanced his reputation fait consi¬ 
derably enriched the picture. 

Be that as it may. the training they had under him 
for over two years has been of much benefit to the girls. 
They learnt the art of showmanship from him apart from 
learning interesting types of folk dances. One can see 
in the programmes they present Shankar s touch in their 
costumes, settings, light effects, refinement and publicity. 
They do not try your patience w ith long intervals betw een 
items as most Indian dancers do. 

Their "Kalpana venture has emboldened them to 
accept other invitations for short dance sequences from 
other producers with the result that they have to refuse 
many and accept only a few to do justice to their art. Film 
fame is nothing much to write home about, though there 
is money in it; nor is it the criterion for properly assessing 
the worth of dancers. In fact, the films have cheapened 
and vulgarise the art, and if some beauty and decency 
could be introduced by dancers like the Travancore Sisters 
it would be all for the better. 

Their popularity is by no means due to film or press 
publicity, though they have them in an abundant measure. 
Their stage shows are infinitely more attractive and li\ely. 
There is nothing crude or vulgar about their art or 
production. They are not anxious for fame or popular 
applause, being children, and they dance because they 
cannot help dancing. They feel it in their blood and wish 
to share the joy of it with the public. They are liked 
and admired for what they are. 
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For their age they have clone remarkably well. They 
are so popular that the demand lor their recital is more than 
they can humanely fulfil. They have danced to packed 
iiouses and before the greatest and the lowliest in the 
land; success has not gone into their heads^-and let us 
hope that it never will, for that would be the end of their 
charm. 


And charm is not their only feature; they have a great 
art to show. Their early training has stood well by them. 
W see it in every gesture, pose and movement of theirs; 
and whatever they do they do correctly and conscien¬ 
tiously and according to tradition. Tradition is a big 
factor in an ancient art like Indian dancing. They do not 
take liberties with it or try to improve upon it as most 
foolish artists do in their ignorance. All attempts to 
improve ihem have so far ended only in caricatures; so 
perfectly was this age-old art conceived. 


The art of abknaya is one of the most important 
elements in Indian dancing, and unless it is rendered with 
intelligence and understanding it is bound to appear lewd 
and vulgar Its subtleties escape even trained eyes and 
experienced observers. Only few dancers seem to know 
he secret of ,t. Mere meaningless grimaces of the face 
xv.th blinking eyes and pouting | ips or tlle g race | ess . 

ol the hands turning and twisting the palms and lingers 
however impressively done, do not make anv sense. 

ohinaya is a anguage with its own grammar, idiom and 
expression, and only a serious study and long practice can 
make one perfect in it. 

And one must have a face to show it on and 

expressive limbs. Mask-like fares . 1 

like Tl , r * as use ^ ess as mouse- 

e same abfiinaya appear different^ and 
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convey totally different and even opposite sense when 
nor rendered properly and with intelligence. Experience 
is a great help as in the case of Balasaraswati or correct 
training and intuitive understanding as in the case of the 
Travancore Sisters. 

In any case, a sensitive mobile face is the first 
requisite; imagination and restraint are equally important. 
The portrayal of sringara-rasa, especially as applied to 
gods and goddesses, can easily be vulgarised, and is 
usually vulgarised, by the majority of dancers. It is a joy, 
however, to watch Lalitha and Padmini portray that 
sentiment as Krishna and Radha or Siva and Parvati. 

They have a varied repertoire in their programmes 
and in different techniques. Their classical items are as 
interesting and appealing as their folk dances. They do 
not overburden their art with heavy technique, though 
well grounded in orthodox technique their art is. 

Their best and most popular dances are the “Radha- 
Krishna” in which Padmini looks the very picture of the 
divine child as conceived by Indian painters. Mathura- 
nagarilo, a pa dam in Canarese, which Lalitha renders 
with consummate skill and understanding, revealing her 
histrionic talents. In Swarajit and Kamalakshi 
Varnam” they show their mastery over pure dance steps 
in Kathakali style; in Siva-Parvati and Spring 
dances, their knowledge and correct rendering of abhinaya 
as preserved and practised in Kerala. Their oallels, 
“Sakuntala” and “Muruga” are as good as any to be 
seen on the Indian stage. 

But it is in the “Snake Charmer , a folk dance in 
mixed styles, a la Uday Shankar, that they score a hit and 
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endear themselves to both high and lowbrows. It is their 
most popular item which never fails to receive encores and 
delights both young and old. Padmini as the snake 
charmer is irresistible and she captivates one and all with 
her charm and skill. She does the part to perfection and 
enjoys doing it with all her youthful genius. She steals a 
march even ever Shankar, for that was one of his best 
items in the heyday of his glory. The simple pure artistry 
of it, as done by Padmini, fills one’s eyes with beauty 
and gladdens one s heart with delight. She is simply 
superb. Lalitha as the snake charmer s wife adds mirth 
and loveliness to the dance. 


Their training in Bharata Natyam is as yet incom¬ 
plete though they have been learning it for some years. 
Wisely they do not mix their styles and make an unholy 
n^ss of it in the name of ballets and creative compositions. 
There is nothing creative in such compositions but only 
mutilation and murder of art forms. The chief character 
o their art is Kathakali; Kathak and Bharata Natyam 
play only a secondary part in their programmes. It is 
good that they lay the emphasis on Kathakali as it is an 
art which bends itself easily to duets and ballet forms- 
and they know what they are doing. 


f , L L aI D Ka i tKe eUer ’ iS tKe m ° re wornan Iy of the two, 
though Padmini is more shy and sensitive. Affable, 

affectionate and artless, Lalitha wins your heart not so 

r C n Vf, Ker cKa i rn ; “ 'Vith her generous impulses. 
fnendV feelings and frank nature. She is still a child 

and K diu ^ " fc r° m Dee P’ demure 

d dignified, she is a perfect charmer. Wise for her age 

he has a magnetic personality, winsome like a fawn and 

beautiful I.Ice a bursting bud. Thou S b tbey are libe tX 
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in appearance, they are ot ditterent temperaments and 
tastes; and this complementary character helps to make 
their lives and art fuller annd richer. 


The Travancore Sisters are actually three, though 
Laiitha and Padmini are the more widely known. No 
less gifted is the third and youngest, Ragini, whose genius 
for dancing acting and mimicking is amazing. Uncom¬ 
monly shrewd and. intelligent lor her age—she is only 
eight now—she is an asset to her sisters both at home and 
on the stage. More practical minded than the other two, 
she is ever readv to help, to serve and to be useful not 
only to the family but to all and sundry. An elfin 
creature, she delights your heart with her prattle, pranks 
and powers of dramatisation. She can sing as ■'veil as 
compose comic bits. 


A big-hearted and generous-natured mother broods 
over these three gifted children, proud, happy and hopeful. 
Hers is the strong silent hand that guides them safely 
past the many pitfalls that surround the show-world; anc 
as designer of their costumes and planner of their program 
mes she is as much a part of the troupe as the girls. Anc 
who would not wish the mother and children the quid 
and rich fulfilment of all their dreams and desires? 
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Agnes Smedley 





| MET Miss Agnes Smedley, the Communist author 
and friend of China, more by accident than by design. 
I was glancing through the pages of one of her new’ 
boohs on Red China in a big American booh store in 
Shanghai when the smart Yanhee girl attending on me 
surprised me with her disarming friendliness. "Are you 
interested in such boohs?” she ashed. "Yes”, I replied, 
in a non-committal way. 


One had to be careful then in China, at any rate 
in Republican China, about communist literature. 

Do you hnow the author?” she continued. 'T ve 
read some of her writings and hnow a little about her 
irom friends in India,” I said. 


"Would you like to meet her?" she tempted me, and 
before I could say. "1 should love to", she rushed to her 
table and started talking on the phone. 


“Miss Smedley would like to speak to you." she 
shouted across the room, inviting me to the phone. 

W , *' " 8S * S “ S ; f d0us voice 1 keard over the wire. 
Who was I? What was my name? And why was 1 in 

ma._ ese and a lew more impertinent questions were 
hurled at me. lost all enthusiasm lor meeting her and 
was nearly nnging off when I heard a changed tone and 
an invitation to lunch or tea that same day. 
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I accepted tke tea and drove to ker residence in tke 
Frenck Concession. I noticed ske was well guarded and 
only alter a careful scrutiny and examination, first tkrougk 
a peep-kole and later openly, 1 was led to ker rooms 
upstairs ky a stern silent solemn-looking Ckinaman. It 
all seemed a mystery and 1 was getting sligktly nervous. 

Tke sittingroom was cosy, modern in its fittings, kut 
distinctly Ckinese in atmospkere. Tke skelves and teapoys 
were filled w itk kooks, mostly yellow wrapper puklications. 
There were a few autograpked pkotograpks and one or 
two exquisite Ming porcelain pieces. 

From kekind tke curtains stepped out a pale, womout 
kut nevertheless alert figures, simply but effectively dressed, 
with a refined intelectual face and cultured grace, who 
greeted me warmly with a strong masculine grip. That s 
kow 1 met Miss Agnes Smedley. Ske kad just tken return¬ 
ed from America via Russia and was full of praise for tke 
Soviet Tkeatre. Ske is first and foremost an artist and not 
a politician. Intolerable economic and social conditions 
of a mad world made ker a rebel. 

A lemarkable woman in many ways, Miss Smedley 
kas had an adventuruous career in tke cause of art and 
freedom. American born, university trained, cosmopolitan 
by nature, ske led a bokemian life in ker young days 
and contacted tke intellectuals of tke East wko visited tke 
States in search of learning. She was a friend of tke 
Indian students in America, Germany and Russia. 
Virendranath Chattopadhyaya, brotker of Mrs. Sarojim 
Naidu. was a great comrade of kers in ker revolutionary 
career and later ker husband. 

A regular contributor to Indian periodicals, ske kept 
herself in touch with Indian affairs, and ker writings in 
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the Modern Review on Russia and China were great!} 
appreciated by Indian students. She was fearless in he! 
criticisms, and her anti-imperialistic views brought on her 
head the wrath of the British and the Japanese Govern¬ 
ments, and her communist activities the fun- and 
"vengeance of the Nanking Central Government. A price 
was put on her head and her books were prohibited 
within the Chinese territories. Hunted from pillar to post, 
she became a world-wanderer, and Communism in China 
round in her a valuable ally. 


China will have to light Japan. That is inevitable," 
she said with the fervour and fanaticism of a nationalist. 

But not as yet, she mused with a sigh. "China is a 
house dmded against itself, and there is no leadership. 

rang- at-Sheh ts an opportunist, a dictator, and his 
la 1 must hrst come before China can do anything. The 
intellectuals are not with him or his Government: the 
peasants are hrs pet aversion and he hasn't done anvlhing 

Chin^do '^ e TTn reS g°^ re ^* me: an< l more than half 
'-nma does not follow him. 


It all seemed a trifle exaggerated to me. I under- 

s™, ras--:*- 

^ing, i„ the proletarian as well as l tl 'h ^ 

litr r' *• 7 ’? 

Th 

•I—' tf tiri £ 
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from its impending doom and not passion, and this swing 
from capitalism to communism, from the worship of money 
to the worship of labour, is unnatural and unscientific. 
Like most exponents and propagandists of communism. 
Miss Smedley is a petit bourgeois herself. 

She was certain that the future was with the Reds 
and thev alone could bring prosperity and happiness to 
unhappv China. In the name of peace and order the 
present rulers plundered the land and exploited the poor 
for their own selfish gratification. 

They are corrupt from top to bottom, she denounced 
with anger in her eyes. They feed fat on the toil ol the 
millions, and nowhere are the rich and the official so 
blind and selfish as in China. I thought of India and 
told her that things were pretty much the same the world 
over. ‘'It can’t be so bad as here,” she assured ^me. 
“You must travel in the interior to see the appalling 
poverty, misery and brutality of this Celestial Empire. 

She referred in touching terms to the courage and 
heroism of the communist youths.both girls and boys, 
and narrated some incidents of pluck, bravery and sacri¬ 
fice of some of these future leaders of the nation, 

“China’s man of destiny is not Chiang-Kai-Shek, 
she said, “but a strong silent man, a communist, now 
living in hiding in the fastnesses of north-wester^China 
with a big price on his head, (this was in 1935), and 
who in time and when the Nanking Government falls 
will be the chosen leader of New China. This man 
is a great strategist, a military' genius, and is the creator o 
the Red Army. Millions look up to him and follow him, 
and even the minor War Lords, who are ever quarrelling 
to-day among themselves, will accept his leadership and 
throw' in their weight w ith him. 
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Like Gandhi this youthful leader, Mao Tse-Tung, 
is a man of simple habits and frugal living, and leads an 
austere life, I was told. “Chiang-Kai-Shek has to came 
to terms with him if he wishes to see a united China, and 
the Narking Government should support him and his 
comrades Chow-en-Lai and Chu-Teh in their anti-Jap’ 
drive and not hound him as they now do.’’She continued 
after a pause, A crisis with Japan alone will push things 
to a final issue.” 

W hat if China gets trounced and is conquered by 
Japan in such an attempt? I asked, having seen something 
of the might of Japan as an air power. “No,” she replied 
emphatically ,“China may lose battles and get beaten 
but she can never be conquered.” I was not able to 
see her point. Of course, no nation can really conquer 
the soul of another, but physical and political domination 
by an alien power is as deadly a thing as losing one’s 


.. , re P^ Iic an Army has no discipline,” she said, 

and the mechanised forces of China cannot cope with 
e up-to-date and a hundred per-cent efficient fighting 
forces of Japan but the Red Army is a well disciplined 
orce and can fight any nation in the world. What it 
need s is modern equipment and a good supply 0 f fighting 
Planes. She hoped that Russia would supply these in 


he Communists, according to her, were preparing the 

oral 7 8 S ° Cial a ", d e “ n0mic hen 

or a 8 <W e against tbe Central 

a pro e a nan state y be es|ab , isbe( , fa 
thought a ten-year plan would Le necessarv kef 

™U W *,,d “a n“" “TE 
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making and 1 am but an enthusiastic witness and helper 
were her last words to me. 


A few days later I met some young artists in her 
company in a Chinese theatre. Most of them were 
communists who had played significant parts in the Red 
revolution. One was an editor of an influential paper, 
on whose head was also a price; another a painter who 
refused to see anything good or beautiful in the old 
traditional art of China; two or three actors among them 
who were admirers of Meirhold and Stanislavski and 'who 
were attempting to introduce Soviet theatre technique 
in China; a girl flyer who could handle her machine as 
deftly as she could her powder puff; and also university 
girls who talked endlessly of proletarian revolts, peasant 
organisations, mass contact, ideologies, and what not. 


But they all had one passion in common, that is 
their burning hatred of Japan and the inevitability of a 
clash with her at no distant date. They were sure they 
could crush and humiliate Japan. But China must first 
become Red before that could be done. The hope of 
China was communism, they all agreed. They were 
enthusiastic in their belief and were, in their own way, 
contributing their best for that happy consummation. 

The voung men and women were impatient, intolerant 
and even snobbish in their own way. They disliked 
criticism and above all were intolerant of difference, of 
opinion. They were right and knew everything to be 
known about war, peace, economics, religion, science, a , 
facism, poison gas and death. They were sure t a i 
another ten years they would be powerful enough to 
knock Japan and even dictate terms to America or 
England. Loud were they in their declamations and 
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louder still in their denunciations. They reminded me oi 
Young India in schools and colleges as 1 listened silently 
to their loud thinking. 


bortunatelv, I am one of those blessed beings who 
have no strong political convictions. To me all Govern 
ments are bad. Like organised religions they do but 
exist to exploit the poor and the helpless. There is really 
very little to choose between a facist government and a 
communist government, between a monarchy and a 
republic, between Churchill and Chiang-Kai-Shek. 
Governments are necessary evils and are tolerated 
as so many evils in society and life ore tolerated. So I did 
not much relish their wholesale condemnation ol the 
Nanking Government or of Chiang-Kai-Shek. They be¬ 
littled everything done by the Republic and even pooh- 
poohed some of the ideas of Sun-Yat-Sen. They were 
under the spell of Marx, and that was everything for them. 

Now. of course, things must have changed. The 
present Sino-Japanese war must have given a shattering 
blow to all their hopes and dreams. Miss Agnes Smedley 
was right. A clash with Japan would alone unite all 
China, and already there are signs of it. The Reds are 
banding together to help the Central Government 


China like India. lives in a mental world of her 
own. and her national life is as confused as her material 
' e ,s poor and undeveloped. Intellectual pride, spiritual 
snobbery, distrust and disunion, these have dragged her 
down from the high pedestal she once occupied as the 
oldest civilised nation of the world, and the ambition of 
Voung China is to restore her to her ancient glory by 
budding a virile, sane, healthy, practical-minded humanity 
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Chivoko l to 
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INDIAN hospitality is proverbial, though it is incon- 
ceivable that communities which practise not only 
jntouchability but unapproachability with regard to food 
and feast could truly be hospitable. The so-called hospi¬ 
tality of the Indian Princes is a display of wealth and 
waste without a touch of humanity in it. The numerous 
parties and “at homes,” which are fast becoming a fashion 
among the modern educated Indians, are just social poses 
w here they are not means for some selfish ends. 

But hospitality in Japan has a simplicity, naturalness, 
graciousness that is unique and admirable. The Japanese 
can easily give a lesson or two in this, not only to the 
rest of the Orientals but to the world. 

It is difficult to imagine a more ideal hostess than 
a cultured Japanese lady. She is such a picture of 
perfection in manners, self-control, thoughtfulness, poise 
and deportment that a modern society hostess, in compa¬ 
rison, seems a hurricane on two legs. 

It is not so much her lavishness as her consideration, 
not so much the nature of her feast as the way she 
entertains her guests, that are the marked features of her 
hospitality. She can be lavish as when she gives a Geisha 
party, but even there she shows remarkable taste and 
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restraint. No loud laughter and no gossip ol any kind 
are heard anywhere. Soft whispers and sunny smiles, 
both to the guests and her servants. She is an adept 
at listening, and w aits on her visitors noiselessly and moves 
about like a summer breeze, softly and gently. 

Her hospitality is not merely instinctive but intelligent 
Her cultured instincts help her to play the part of a 
hostess serenely, sweetly and sensibly. She will take no 
end of trouble to know beforehand the tastes and likings 
of her guests and their idiosyncracies and surprise them 
by producing them at a great cost, even if it be for a 
moment s pleasure. If, for instance, the guest was a lover 
of lotus or a lily, carnation or chrysanthemum, he is sure 
to behold it in his room, arranged artistically as only a 
Japanese lady can; or if his taste was for a particular 
work of art, he is sure to see a good example of it displayed 
in a silent corner for his sole enjoyment. 

Madame Chiyoko Ito was one such ideal hostess I 
met in Japan. Wife of Mr. Ito of the Matsuzakaya 
Department Stores, she was one of the leading ladies in 
her country. Her home was at Nagoya, the chief centre of 
porcelain industry in the island and the fourth largest 
city in the empire. In her lovely Japanese home, near the 
outskirts of the city she received her visitors and enter¬ 
tained them in her queenly way. 

Mr. Ito believed in building houses when he was not 
building up bis business, and this villa at Nagoya was 
entirely designed by him. A large garden. laid out in 
Japanese landscape style, surrounds this simple storied 
building, with flowering trees, cool quiet pools, babbling 

brooks, tea-houses, bowers, tennis courts and electrically 
lit undei ground passages. 
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reacocks ana tamea mras strut auout ana sing among 
the trees. Red Tornas adorn the gravelled pathways, and 
lacquered wooden bridges curve gently over little lagoons. 


'I oung and fair, Madame Ito is a striking type of 
Japanese beauty. like one of their classical heroines of the 
Noh drama. 1 wonder if anywhere in the world but in 
Japan one could meet such a cultured woman. Her gesture 
and movements, manners and speech, elegance and carr¬ 
iage could only be the product of an age-old culture, a great 
and complex civilisation. No nation had perfected the art 
of living and the culture of beauty' so much as the Japanese 
except, perhaps, the ancient Greeks. And a Japanese 
lady is the most beautiful embodiment of that culture. 


In her simple room upstairs, with plain Tatamis and 
a scroll picture in the Tokonoma, she welcomed us to a 
formal tea in Japanese fashion. Special bean-cakes from 
Kyoto were served with fragrant tea, as she made kind 
enquiries about our visit, our impressions, and about 
Tagore, whose guest she was when she came to India 
xvith her husband. She was full of admiration for many 
things she had seen and heard in India. She liked Indian 
music and gave me one of the biggest surprises of my life 
later. 


She played for us on Kato; showed, in true Japanese 
fashion, precious porcelains, one at a time, and honoured 
us by inviting to a tea ceremony, Cha-No-Yu , m her 
private tea room. 1 had seen this interesting esoteric 
ceremony several times before and even tried to under¬ 
stand its meaning, but as 1 watched Madame Ito doing 
,t 1 seemed to sense its spiritual significance, a special kind 

of ceremonial ^ oqa. 
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Japanese hospitality is never complete without 
dinner and Geisha dance. And Madame I to s dinner 
was something aesthetically perfect. We did not dine 
indoors hut out in the open, on a grassy lawn, near a 
clear pond reflecting gloriously not only the moon in the 
sky hut also the little candle lights that illumined it all 
around like flaming flowers. 

It was not quite dark and the long lingering twilight 
transformed the place into a fairy garden. Shining little 
tables, with lovely lacquered howls and porcelain dishes 
loaded with food, added colour and fragrance to the hour 
We sat on soft cushions and tackled the choice dishes 
with chopsticks. With that thoughtfulness which charac¬ 
terises every Japanese hostess, Madame Ito had special 
food for us. She even tried to serve an Indian ruirv 
which my charming little companion, Miss Ito, did not 
much relish. 

W ould I care for some gramaphone music? Pretty 
Miss Ito took charge of it. First a Japanese tune, then an 
Indian record. What! That’s a familiar voice? “It ,s 
a song Ly Savitri,” whispered our hostess. Imagine my 
surprise and delight! The voice of my good friend, 
Savitri, that golden-voiced girl, of whom we were all 
proud, including Tagore, singing a Bengali tune in that 
enchanting hour! Who hut a Japanese hostess would 
ave thought of that happy surprise for her guests! 

Darkness soon came upon the scene; the moon looked 
a marooned boat on the horizon. With lantern in hand 
Madame Ito took us along the pretty pathways to a 
pavilion of painted panels and sliding screens for the 
alteMlinner tea to see a collection of rare old paintings. 
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In the alcove was a roll-picture of an Indian monk. 
Reverend Otama, who happened to be Mr. lto’s first 
customer when he opened his Department Stores and 
thus brought him luck and wealth. It is an interesting 
ieature of Japanese character that they ever cherish with 
love and affection, even to the extent of raising a shrine 
in their memory, those that have done an act of kindness 
either to them or to the country. Thus they have shrines 
in remembrance of the first European who taught them 
navigation, of an unknown Indian sailor who introduced 
the first cotton plant in Japan, of Bodhidharma, the Indian 
teacher, and so forth. 

After pictures, a long night drive through the parks 
and gay quarters of Nagoya in the company of our friend 
who proved as charming a guide as a hostess, saw the 
end of a perfect day. 
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PART III 



To 

DAM 


With affection 



Ceylon s Present-day 

✓ j 

Leaders 

* 

- - -, | , -- - 

cNj 

JNDLA and Lanka are one. The narrow Palk Strail 
divides only to accentuate that unity. The ties that bind 
these two countries are older than the Himalayas and 
stronger than the earth-crusts that geologically unite them. 
Lanka, in reality, is only a physical fragment and a 
cultural projection of India. 

Sitas captivity in Asokavana, Rama’s battle with 
Ravana, Arjuna’s romance with Chitra, Mahinda’s 
mission to Tissa, Sanghamitta’s pilgrimage to Anuraja- 
pura. EIIala’s epic fight with Duthagamanu, Pallava- 
mallas lifelong friendship with Manavamma, and the 
Chola and Pandya marriage alliances with Lanka’s 
Royalty were all merely incidents in that long connection. 

AH that was best and lasting in Lanka’s history, her 

religion, arts and even language, went from India. The 

lion story of the Sinhaleses sort of cock and bull story- 

goes back to India. Vijaya’s adventures with hi« 

companions are part and parcel of Indian legend in that 
tair island. 

Ceylon's past was as great and glorious as any 
country s, and ker great kings like Devanampiya Tissa. 
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Duthagamanu and Parakramabahu were as wise and 
strong as any king in tke world s history. The ancient 
cities of Anuradhapura and Polannaruwa rivalled in 
beauty and grandeur even Rome and Persepolis; tke holy 
city of Kasi was tkeir equal as a seat of learning. 

Lanka s art heritage was no less great. Her sky¬ 
soaring dagobas of Abkayagiri and Lankatilaka, her 
chastely chiselled carvings of Isuramuniya and Polan¬ 
naruwa, her famous frescoes of Sigiriya and Damila 
Mehasaya still impress one with their imperishable beauty 
and greatness. Two of the world’s oldest historical records, 
the Mahavansa and Suluvansa, belong to Lanka. 

So much for the remote past. 

Even in the very immediate past Ceylon produced 
some outstanding men, men gifted with vision, courage 
and character. The High Priest Sumangala, the silver- 
tongued bhikku Megittuwatte, the saintly statesman 
Ponnambalam Ramanathan, the scholar-administrator 
Sir Arunachalam, the good Christian politician James 
Peiris were some of the veterans. 

The last of this noble band was the lately lamented 
Sir Don Baron Javatilake, Ceylon s first ambassador to 
India. A scholar by instinct, circumstances drove him into 
politics. A rebel in his younger days, he died a moderate. 
As a Buddhist who did his best for his religion he was 
popular; as a politcian who tried to serve his country he 
was a failure. 

A good man, simple of heart, gentle of manner, 
courtly and kind, he could have been a more popuhn 
figure but fate had willed it otherwise. He was a much 
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misunderstood man. not because he was ambitious and 
seif-seeking—that most men are, especially in public lile— 
but because he was too cautious and calculating to give 
the right lead to people hungering for freedom. That was 
his tragedy. 

Sir Baron was a self-made man. By sheer force of 
character and perseverance he rose to the position of 
Ceylon s number one politician and public man. He 
served his countrymen truly and well and to the best of 
his abilities. He was not an inspired leader but a man of 
sober and practical outlook, and considering the time and 
the circumstances in which he lived he did not do badly. 

Next to politics, education was his passion. He 
started his life as a teacher, and after his return from 
Oxford he played a prominent part in the educational 
advancement of the Ceylonese, first as a Principal and 
later as the Chief Minister and the President of the 
Buddhist Theosophical Society, which is the foremost 
educational body in the island, controlling hundreds ot 
schools and colleges. 

He had great regard for India and Indians, in spile 
of the anti-Indian measures he was forced to accede to 
m his capacity as Home Minister; and his last job as 
Ceylon s Representative in India was dear to his heart 
as he told me in person, hut cruel death has snatched him 
away belore he could substantially and successfully hind 

the two peoples with the silhen cord of mutual love and 
understanding. 

His successor, both in Parliament and in public life, 
Mr. D. S. Senanayalte is cast in a different mould, and 
■n many respects is hi, antithesis. Aggressive, dominating 
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rude and reactionary, Mr. Senanayake is what he looks, 
a tough guy. A son of the soil, he is very much "stick 
in the mud person, hoth in living and thinking. He makes 
a fiery patriot all right, but at what cost? 

Lacking in imagination (a common curse with most 
politicians) and devoid of vision, he had been pursuing 
a narrow isolationist policy for his country which had 
nearly ruined his countrymen and his reputation. The glo¬ 
bal war and Ceylon’s strategic position saved the situation. 
His cry Ceylon for the Sinhalese , however sentimentally 
right, had nothing substantial to back it up except popular 
prejudice. 

He played upon the passions of his people and 
became a popular hero. He carried on his anti-Indian 
agitation, both inside and outside the Council, openly and 
barefacedly. He had a young colt of a politician to kick 
vigorously along with him, and they both had a merry 
time for a brief while. Soon sanity set in and they saw 
the error of their ways, if not the folly of their policies. 

As a Sinhalese patriot he has much to his credit. His 
Minneriya agricultural scheme, when he was Minister of 
Agriculture, is a laudable attempt though a wild one. 
If instead of the malaria-ridden Minneriya had he chosen 
the obviously more fertile regions round about Tissam- 
harama for his costly experiments the results might have 
been more fruitful. 

However dangerous as a politician—and all natio¬ 
nalists are dangerous politicians—he has certain sterling 
qualities as a man. Strong, independent, unbending, 
uncompromising and uncorruptible, Senanayake is a man 
to reckon with in Ceylon, and had he only the mild manners 
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and serene scholarship of the late Baron he would have 
been a not unworthy successor. 

The teacher from the South, the unassuming and 
unostentatious Mr. C. YY. Kannangara is one ol the 
silent politicians w ho, unrecognised and often unrewarded, 
serve their country’s interest through good and evil report. 
A man with marked ability and sincere nature (as sincerity 
goes with public men), he brought into being the long- 
desired University of Ceylon, and to this solid work, if 
not for anything else, the people of Lanka are greatly 
indebted to him. 

The Hon. Mr. S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike is the 
enfant terrible of Ceylon politics. He had everything that 
birth, education and wealth could give to become a 
national leader but he chose to be a communal firebrand. 
His lather, Sir Solomon Bandaranaike, was a “yes-man” 
of the Government, who owned vast landed properties 
and lived in the legendary style of the Lords of Fngland 

with country mansions, hunting dogs and a retinue of 
servants. 


The 1 young Bandaranaike did not follow in tke fool- 

f CPS 1° U “*7' faC ' Ke reVoited gainst everything 
or ,W h,s father stood. A born politician-philanderer, 
e Hlrted W,th many things in hi, life, with Socialism in 
h.s Ox ord days, with charka and rural welfare work in 
„ early career, with nationalism and Buddhism in his 
gamble for power, and now as one of His Majesty's 

eSr ? ^ Cey '° n ParliSm ™ t * 'he very 

embodiment of arrogance and autocracy. 

His youthful idealism is a thing „f ,h e past- h,s 
ambition to be the Jawaharlal of Lanka has gone for even 
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With a little power in his hand he transformed himself into 
a little Ceasar and thundered wrath and fury against 
all and sundry, especially against the poor helpl ess Indian 
coolies. He became the symbol of anti-Indian revolt, and 
even a man like Senanayake stood stunned and perplexed. 
He carried his bias too far and soon became a nuisance 
in his own country. 

His counterblast, both inside the Council and in 
public life, is the Tamil State Councillor, Mr G. G. 
Ponnambalam. He is also a fire-eater but a more com¬ 
promising type. Cambridge-educated, he thinks it his 
duty to oppose everything that his Oxford-returned 
opponent says or does. Equally ambitious and audacious, 
he refuses to knuckle under or give in to the bumptious 
pretensions of the major community leader. Both these 
men play with politics and with the lives of their respective 
communities. The tragedy of modern politics is mostly 
that. 

The ex-professor C. Sunthralingam is another strong 
man from Jaffna who has entered politics to fight the extre¬ 
me elements in the majority community. A brilliant mathe¬ 
matician, he resigned from the Indian Civil Service to 
serve the cause of education, and with the advent of 
strong party politics and communal feeling he thougnt 
it was bis duty to gird up his loins and join the fray. 
He can hit hard and is as robust in his politics as he is 
in his health. He resigned his ministership championing 
India s cause. 

George E. d silva of Kandy is a good and generous- 
bearted man. always in trouble with money and men. He 
wanted to be everything, a politician, statesman, trade 
commissioner, an ambassador, and finally managed to be 
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be a minister. His pro-Indian proclivities arc well known 
and be is a man of goodwill and fellowship. His 
predecessor in office, the late Mr. W. A. d silvn, was an 
intellectual aristocrat while George is an out and out 
democrat, a man of the people. 

Another pleasant natured politician and a man of 
culture is the Proctor from Chilaw, the Labour Minister 
G. G. E. Corea, now Ceylon’s ambassador in the United 
States. A man of broad views, he tried to tackle 
the Indian labour problem in a sympathetic manner and 
made several visits to India to arrive at a reasonable 
settlement. If he did not succeed it was not his fault. 
The opposition and prejudices were too much for him. 
He did his best. 

The minority community, the Jaffna Tamils, once led 
the island in politics, law, medicine and the services, 
especially the last, and do so even now. But their present- 
day leaders, compared with giants like Sir Ramanathan 
and Sir Arunachalam, are mediocre men with no vision, 
push or enterprise. The civil services, however, possess 
some brilliant men. 

The Communists in Ceylon, known as the Sama 
. majists. are of the Trotskian brand, and though small 
in numbers have made themselves felt in the political life 
of the island. Most of their leaders, fine young men with 
courage and idealism, are either behind prison bars or in 
exile, and like most of the Indian or Chinese Communists 
they are foreign-educated and widely-travelled men. 

The real founders of the Sama Samaj in Lanka are 
the two Goonawardenes, Philip and Leslie. Philip 
was tie brain of the party and its chief inspirer. A 
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winced Marxist and rebel at heart, be bad an adven- 
ircus career as a revolutionist, in Spain and in America, 
efore he returned to Ceylon. He suffered imprisonment 
nd bad given tbe slip to bis captors in Europe long 
efore be broke out of tbe Kandy jail with bis comrades 
t tbe outbrake of tbe war in tbe East. 

A silent strong man, Philip Goonawardene is a bom 
:bemer, a clever plotter, cool, calculating and daring, 
sort of a little Lenin. Ceylon is too small a country for 
is revolutionary activities. And like all revolutionaries 
e is a good man at heart, gentle in bis ways, modest in 
ppearance, selfless and friendly, a man who wouldnt 
urt a fly in bis normal life but wouldn t mind liquidating 
xen for a cause. 

Leslie Goonawardene, a product of tbe London 
school of Economics and a pupil of Prof. LasR is tbe 
urse-power behind tbe party. Tbe only son of a wealthy 
andlord of Panadura, bis fond father bad high hopes 
fiat bis son would follow’ tbe Christ as an ordained 
•riest, but tbe son chose to follow Marx. Fair, young 
nd sweet-natured, Leslie doesn t give one tbe impression 
if a red rebel or an elusive pimpernel as be ha; proved 
d be. 

N. M. Perera and bis charming wife Selini are 
wo of tbe stalwarts of tbe Sama Samaj, but tke most 
ovable of them is Dr. S. A. Wickremesinghe, tbe one-time 
Councillor for Matara. If ever a dreamer hypnotised 
rimself into believing that be is a man of action, it is this 
loctor. Sensitive, generous and sincere, politics is the 
ast thing for a man of bis temperament. A successful 
loctor and a real poor man’s friend whom tbe villagers 
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love and trust, he preferred the shoddy slippery way ot 
politics to straight service which is his natural dharma. 

When he decided to practise in London for a period 
he deliberately chose the East End of the city to show 
his practical sympathy with the working classes and the 
poor. Jn his own home-town of Matara, in Southern 
Ceylon, when he set up practice it was more for the 
purpose of alleviating the sufferings of the poor villagers 
than amassing a little fortune for himself, which he could 
easily have done. Even the rich took advantage of his 
goodness and seldom paid their hills. This doctor is not 
the one to bother his head about filthv lucre . Such 
make fine leaders of men. 
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Lanka s Cultural Leaders 

& 


\VTHEN I first went to Ceylon in the early thirties 1 
* " found the people at least fifty years behind India in 
many respects, in their national awakening, in their cultural 
renaissance and in their industrial progress. They seemed 
to me to be very Anglicised, a poor caricature of Western 
civilisation, almost a pathetic world of Euroasia. 


The better and the well-to-do class among them 
were much under the glamour of the European civili¬ 
sation and loved to ape the Westerner in their dress, 
deportment and mode of living. Their young men went 
either to Oxford or Cambridge in search of learning and 
culture, and their young women dressed in satin and 
silk from Paris in a hybrid fashion. 


Even their elders, with noble exceptions like Sir P. 
Ramanathan, seemed men from a shadowy world. So 
unreal was their culture. Every extremist there seemed 
a moderate; and the rich paraded the streets in tail-coats 
if not with top-hats. Art too was imported wholesale 
from Kensington and girls in their hundreds practised 
five-finger exercises on the piano. 

1 blinked and wondered! 1 thought of India of the 
1870s when starched shirts and stiff collars were as 
fashionable as beef-eating and wine-drinking, wher 
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Indians denounced their Vedas as the prattlings of an 
infant humanity and India s rich art treasures remained 
unrecognised and unwanted. 

Things have changed, of course, and are fast 
changing in Ceylon. The people were getting nation- 
minded” in their life and arts; there was a legitimate pride 
in their past, which was really great, and they dreamt of a 
free, strong independent Lanka in the very near future. 
The pendulum, in fact, tended to swing to the other end 
now. 

Many factors have contributed to this sudden 
awakening, not the least of them was the Gandhian 
revolt in India, apart from the general awakening of the 
Asiatics in recent times to a sense of pride in their nation¬ 
hood and culture. World forces were at play and Lanka 
couldn t possibly escape them. 

A new generation soon revolted against this slave 
mentality which made them satisfied with a second-hand 
imitative life, undignified and uncreative. It wanted to be 
itself, true heirs to a glorious past. Its pioneers were 
mostly young teachers, writers and artists; the elders too 
viere swept off their safe moorings by this surging tide 
of national pride and ambition. 

It was about this time that my visits to Ceylon began. 
They were frequent and purposeful, as it fell to my lot to 

t \ UmhU t0 int6rpret Wian art ancl culture 

through lectures and writings. I was only repaying, albeit 
unconsciously, an old debt which India owed to Lanka, 
lor it is often forgotten that the first and the greatest 
interpreter of Indian art to the world was a Ceylonese, the 
gicat Ananda Coomaraswamy. 
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And here I wish to acknowledge, though in a belated 
Form hut in all sincerity, the generous help and cooperation 
given to me by my Ceylon friends, especially the good 
editor of the Ceylon Daily News, Mr. H. A. J. Hulugalle, 
who prominently featured my series of articles, and paid 
me well for them as well, for several years. 


More than Mr. Hulugalle, it is to the ever-smiling 
and ever-hospitable Dr. Gunapala Malalasekera that I 
owed my first official visit to Ceylon and my contacting 
most of the artists in the island. As the first Honorary 
Secretary of the then newly formed Ceylon Arts Society 
he invited me to give a series of lectures on Indian art, 
(followed by several such repeat invitations) and thus 
introduced me to a larger public. Here then are a few 
thumb-nail sketches of some of the little-known artists of 
Lanka, little known, of course, outside Ceylon. 


My first host in Colombo was the painter, Mudaliyar 
A. E. G. Amarasekera, Lanka s foremost landscape artist. 
He was the leading figure in art in Ceylon then, w ho ran 
a school of painting under the name of The Atelier, to 
which came students of both sexes. It was obvious he 
was doing well, as he lived in good style and was lavish 
in his hospitality. My first good impression of Sinhalese 
hospitality was at his place, and Mudaliyar Amarasekera 
was second to none in this respect in that island rightly 
famous for its hospitality. 

He is an academician in art, orthodox, conventional, 
unimaginative; a good draughtsman and colourist. He 
painted both in oils and in water-colour, and his landscape 
paintings were as prolific as they were cheap, and practi¬ 
cally adorned every home in Ceylon and every annual 
magazine. He has painted the portraits of most of Ceylon s 
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public men and of many distinguished visitors. His liohh) 
in life is conjuring in which he is an expert. His only son. 
young Douglas, is a promising artist with ambitions to be a 
scholar and a public man; Mrs. Amarasekera is a 
charming woman and a gifted pianist with her own pupils. 

J. D. A. Perera, a much younger man in years, is a 
more gifted painter, especially as a portraitist. He teaches 
art in the Government Technical School, but his popu¬ 
larity as a good, kind and helpful man to all and sundry, 
is greater than his fame as an artist. His home, parti¬ 
cularly when his dancer-wife was alive and played the 
hostess, was a rendezvous for visiting vagrants and local 
talent. J. D. A. was only a shadow of his wife, so viva¬ 
cious and domineering was she in her lifetime, and in her 
death Lanka lost a promising dance-artist. 


J. D. A. s works, especially his tig attempts in oi | s , 
whether portraits of public men or group-studies of 
villagers or workmen, reveal an inner strength and a vital 
qua ity so rare in other artists, except those of David 
aynter J. D. A. is not such a line colourist as Mudaliyar 
Ratapakse or as decorative as David Payn.er, but his 
portraits have more character and individuality. J D A 
IS a good artist but is more likable as a man. 

David Paynter is certainly the most imaginative 
original and colourfu of Ceylon's artists H j 

one of P«„| C • i ts - He remi nds 

one ot Paul Gaugum in his tropical studies especiallv 

He v,v,d green backgrounds and dark brown figures His 
rtrarts have a decorative quality strangely reminisce 

oU Russian painter whom I know R i!l ent 

pictures H t. an( * res t' c ssness into his 

pictures. He ought to rise greater heights and achieve 
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bigger things if be can get out of his present rut both in 
life and art. 

George Keyt is as unconventional in his art as in 
his life. A Burgher by birth, he is the most Ceylonese 
among them in his love for Buddhism and in his pride 
in the old arts of Lanka. A poet of a sort, he has translated 
into English Jayadev’s “Gita Govinda” and is a great 
admirer of this mediaeval singer of India. In fact in his 
paintings can be sensed something of the erotics of this 
Vaishnava poet of Bengal. As I have already written 
about his art in my Fragrant Memories I shall not refer to 
it again here. 

The Pierises of Ceylon consider themselves the intel¬ 
lectual aristocrats of the island. They even insist on 
spelling their names Pieris to differentiate themselves from 
the other Peirises of the coastal regions, some of whom are 
men of wealth and influence. Young Justin Pieris is a 
modem who worships at the shrine of Picasso and to 
whom any line of Matisse or colour arrangement of Kan¬ 
dinsky is worth all the Titians and Rembrandts put 
together. He has himself perpetrated some honors after 
their manner and in their style. His sister, Miriam, was 
a talented dancer whom both marriage and society have 
conspired to claim as their own. 

Old Mudaliyar Rajapakse, a delightful dilettante in 
painting the portraits of society girls in charming pastel- 
colours after a modem fashion; Winzer, a Burgher painter 
of established reputation; Lionel Wendt, another Burgher 
gifted with all the Muses and who could handle brush 
camera and musical instruments with equal felicity and 
artistic discrimination; also a new generation ol young 
painters after their classical Sigiriya style and the 
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mannerisms of Dambulla artists were all attracting atten¬ 
tion during my early visits. 


The most \v idely known singer of Lanka is Devar 
Suryasena (Herbert Peiris), who with his wife. Neluma 
Devi, has done a lot in the way of popular concert pro¬ 
grammes. They have travelled widely and are well known 
for their charm of manner. The Danish brothers. Rupert, 
Oscar and Hugo Wagn, though not natives of Ceylon, 
have long stayed in the island and have so identified 
themselves with the country that they may be hailed as 
Lanka s foremost musicians. Rupert Wagn is a gifted 
violinist and the founder of Ceylon’s Philharmonic 
Orchestra; a man of singular charm and gentle character. 
His pupils can be counted by the hundred and his contri¬ 
bution to art in Ceylon is immense. 

Though Ceylon has not so far produced world-figures 
of the stature of Tagore, Gandhi, Nehru, Krishnamurti, 
Raman or Radhakrishnan, two of the finest interpreters 
of Oriental culture to the West are Ceylonese, Dr. 
Ananda Coomaraswamy and the Theosophist C. Jinaraja- 
dasa. The late Sir Ramanathan, Sir Arunachalam and 
Mr. Y\ . A. d Silva were men internationally known for 
their learning and scholarship. 

The present generation has some young men of gifts 

in letters and laws and has, of late, produced a few 

brilliant journalists and writers. The Sinhalese, like the 

Indian, is gifted with a glib tongue and has a fatal felicity 

or speech and, therefore, every one of them is a born 
orator. 


Among the younger men, Dr. G. Malalasekera is a 
man of varied gifts and versatile talents. A Pali and 
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Sanskrit scholar, who is also a University Professor and 
the editor of the Pali dictionary, he is not tke usual 
pedantic pundit, a mere kook-worm like kis predecessor 
Bkikku Siddkartka. He is a very lively man vvitk wide 
interests in art, politics and science, a good mixer and tke 
most popular man in tke island. A perfect kost, ke enjoys 
entertaining friends, especially visitors, and kis home, 
one of die few artistic places in tke island, is known to 
every Indian lover of Lanka. 

He shares witk kis colleague and fellow-educationist, 
Proi. Kularatne, tke konour of being national dress reform 
pioneers and Buddkist education entkusiasts. Also tkey 
kave anotker thing in common; botk married Britisk 
women and became ultra patriots and strong nationalists. 
Tke Socialist-Doctor S. A. Wickremesingke, wko is also 
a good political-pampkleteer, followed tkem in dress and 
marriage, and tkese tkree are good friends. 

D. B. Dkanapala, better known to tke Ceylon public 
as Janus,’’ is a writer of distinction witk a style as vivid 
as Robert Lynd s and as provocative as Aldous Huxley s. 
In kis journalistic days ke was tke most brilliant columnist 
in tke island, wkose sparkling studies of tke Iigkter side 
of life in tke columns of tke Ceylon Daily News were read 
witk great avidity by botk young and old. He was the 
one journalist tkat 1 know wko kad an enormous fan -mail 
and a kost of silent admirers and imitators. His pen- 
pictures of some of India’s great men, wkom ke knew as 
well as any Indian, were brilliant literary vignettes in 
English prose. His pen-pictures of Gandki, Tagore, Nehru, 
Rajendra Prasad, Vallabhbhai Patel, Sarojini Naidu, C. 
Rajagopalackari, S. Radhakrishnan and others are about 
tke best written about tkem either by Indians or foreigners. 
They are tke work of a master-craftsman. 
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A man from I isshamarama in tlio extreme soutli, his 
early education was at Galle and later in India wliere lie 
took the M. A. degree of tlie Allahabad University. 11 is 
early writings in the University Magazine and in the 
Leader of Allahabad marked him out as a promising 
journalist of whom much was expected. The enterprising 
proprietor of the Ceylon Daily Ne ivs spotted him and 
hooked him for his paper. The paper went up in circu¬ 
lation as the result of Janus’s jihes and jokes at high and 
low, this and that and what not. He left journalism at the 
height of his popularity for the humdrum life of a teacher. 
Shy, sensitive and sentimental, he is a poet at heart and 
an artis. to his finger-tips, and as a man a very lovahle 
one. He is hack to his old love, Journalism. 

His friend of youthful days and companion in college 
life, J. Vijayatunga, is another of Ceylon’s most gifted 
writers. He created quite a stir in the literary wo, Id hy his 
masterpiece Grass for My Feet, a delightful study of his 
village and his people in beautiful prose. He has not done 
anything great after that except free-lancing here, there 
and everywhere. A vagabond by instinct, he has sampled 
i e at all levels and is as familiar with Fleet Street and 
Hith Avenue as he is with Santiniketan and Sri Pali. A 
rover all his life, he stays at no place for any length of 
time, sticks to no job for long, always manages to get into 

trouble for nothing, and wanders all over the world like 
a lost soul. 


w dilettante in journalism is a common phenomenon 
m ie wor , us tribe is to be seen in every quarter of the 
globe He writes on everything and on nothing. Ceylon 
has a few of them. Tire late S. N. Brichendriclge wrote 
on literature and art as well as on hings and cabbages i 
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Mr. D. T. Devendra writes readable essays on men, 
monuments, snails and snakes. Dr. Andreas NeH is tke 
unofficial archaeologist and T. W. Hockly the chronicler 
of Lanka. Dr. W. Balendra is a dentist by profession, 
and a good one at that, but also a delightful dabbler in 
poetry and archaeology. His hobby is to recite Tagore s- 
poems, often to himself, and do some guess-work on 
anthropology from a study of the jaw bones of his patient 
suffering victims. Mr. S. Mahadeva is another scribe on 
matters light and serious, old and new. 

Messrs. Hulugalle and Janz are the two famous 
editors of Ceylon, both fine men and a credit to their 
profession. The former prefers farming to writing; the 
latter missed his calling as a Sunday Sermon preacher. 
The Sureallist poet Thambimuttu, the tomboy Helen 
d Alwis, the red rebel Kulasingham are some of the young 
hopes of Lanka. May their tribe increase! 



Chinese Marxists 


o'C'. 

17 


IMMEDIATELY after I returned from China, in 1936, I 
wrote for the annual number of The Scholar a story on 
Red China . In that I introduced to Indian readers the 
now much publicised names of Mao Tse-tung. Chou 
En-Iai and Chu-Teh as Chinas Men of Destiny. I hat 
was long before Edgar Snow or Nym Wales broadcast 
their names to the world through their books. 


Not that I met them w'hen I was in China. That was 
not possible as the Nanking Government of Chiang-Kai- 
Shek s had outlawed them and had put fantastic prices on 
their heads. They were in hiding then, in their own 
Chinese Soviet territories, fighting the Kuomintang armies 
and perfecting their guerrilla technique, which was to 
save China later from Japan’s savage, all-out blitzkrieg. 


1 had first-hand information about these great Chinese 
7 iet (and their hold over New China from Miss 
gnts -medly, the American author and friend of Red 
ma, and her Marxist friends at Shanghai Miss 
omedfy herself was an outlaw, a “wanted” person with a 
jg price cn her head, and her Communist comrades were 
also m the same boat with prices on their heads and driven 
underground in the French Concession of the city. 


I have recorded elsewhere my dramatic meeting 
«*h Agnes Smedly and my impressions akout ^ 
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and her work in China. Through her I met several 
young Chinese artists and intellectuals, who were 
also Communists and left-wing Socialists. And like ail 
enthusiasts the world over, they were fire-eaters, impatient 
idealists and wild dreamers. And comically enough, like 
most young Marxists, they were fiery patriots and narrow 
nationalists, very un-Marxian traits indeed. 

They were all this side of thirty, college-educated, 
and some foreign-travelled; belonged to well-to-do families 
and if they had not been bitten by this bug of Communism 
would have been China’s natural rulers and pillars of 
society. One of them was the son of a provincial governor, 
and another was from the world of Big Business. Two of 
the young ladies were, in their own right and by out¬ 
standing beauty, the elite of Shangai Society. Mixed with 
these were, of course, as everywhere else, frauds, adven¬ 
turers and fools. 

Shanghai, in pre-war China, was one of the gayest 
cities in the world, with swell streets, big department stores 
busy banks, swanky hotels, night-clubs, speakeasies, and 
a cosmopolitan crowd. British, French, American, Russian. 
Japanese. Indian, Italian, Dutch and Danish lived and 
thrived there, bullying and beating the poor natives as if 
it was a crime to be a Chinaman in China. Shanghai 
was no more typically Chinese than Cairo is Eygptian 
or Bombay Indian. It was a hybrid city. 

China, because she preferred the arts of peace to the 
sinews cf war and was really more civilised than the big 
bullies who unashamedly ravished and raped her, in 
the name of civilisation, has been the helpless victim of 
the rcparity, greed and cruelty of the so-called progressive 



nations of the West. Japan followed them and showed 
how she too can beat them at their own game. I he I'rerich 
Concessions and the International Settlements, in almost 
all the big cities of China, were the open barefaced loot of 
the pre-war European diplomacy. 

The French Concession at Shanghai was not that 
quarter of the city where the French mostly lived and 
traded but actually a bit of France planted in China, with 
its own laws, police and administration, and where the 
Chinese were permitted to settle down or move about only 
on sufferance. The frontiers between the native city and 
these foreign settlements were more definitely marked and 
more safely guarded than any international frontiers in 
the world. 

And it was in this French Concession that the poli¬ 
tical and social undesirables ”, Chinese and other 
nationals, took shelter and carried on their underground 
work. Here too lived Marxists, anarchists, revolutionaries, 
radicals and rebels whom the Central Government of 
Nanking had banned and outlawed. And it was here 
that 1 met Miss Smedly and her comrades, w ho lived in 
good style and in great comfort, talking, smoking, drinking 
and entertaining in the real French Bohemian way amidst 
typical French scenes of broad boulevards and gov life 

Comrade Lem Kuang-mien was the eldest of the 
group I met, aged about 30, tall and lanky, scholarly- 
oo ing and the most silent of them all. He impressed me 
t e most as he was serious, sincere and well inlmmed in 
international affairs. He discussed with me frankly about 
India, as he understood her, and about Gandhi and his 
non-violent creed. He said that amidst so much violence 
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in the world tke law of non-violence had little ckance to 
tkrive, even as a rose-kusk kad not tke ghost of a ckance 
to sprout and grow amidst wild-growing lantanas. He was 
fond of similes and metapkors, tkis good comrade Lem. 

Lem s ckum, tke artist Wu-cku, was tke most 
impatient of tke lot. He denounced Gandhi, even witkout 
caring to know wkat ke stood for, and said tkat because 
Ckina practised all tkese centuries a form of Gandkism as 
taugkt by Confucius, ske was a prey to powerful nations, 
and tkat wkat Ckina and India badly needed was, of 
course, Communism. It was obvious ke was confusing 
tkings, but tken ke was young and it was kis privilege to 
be reckless in tkougkt, word and deed; besides ke was an 
artist. He kad confused values and muddled ideas about 
kis own craft as well. He was a painter, after tke manner 
of some modern Western art, and ke tkougkt tkat tke 
old Ckinese art was as dangerously deligktful a dope as 
Confucian etkics. 

He was, kowever, a fearless fellow, and risked going 
out witk me to see tke big Ckinese Exhibition tkat was 
on skow at Skangkai tken before being sent to England. 
Tkat skow was a great eye-opener to me and it was 
unexpected luck to study, at first kand, some of tke finest 
masterpieces of ancient Ckinese art, collected and 
presented for tke first time to tke world; but to my friend 
it acted as an irritant, and in every masterpiece we saw 
ke could see only tke subtle cause for kis country s down¬ 
fall. He wanted art to be realistic, to be purposeful, to 
be revolutionary in character and witk a message to tke 
masses. Poor Wu was even blind to tke fact tkat it was 
in Ckina tkat beauty and art were wedded to utility more 
than in any other country, and tkat most of tke great 
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masters of old were not only poor working men but artists 
who created those beautiful things for both the rich and 
poor. 


To me, however, burdened with no cocksure ideology, 
either political or economic, or coloured by any view of 
life, either Gandhian or Marxian the exhibition was 
like an open sesame, leading me into a veritable Alladin s 
cave of priceless art treasures of an old world. In the 
highly stylised technique and the universality of outlook o! 
Chinese art I realised something of not only the reflective 
mind of the Orient but also the true greatness ol Oriental 
art. I saw in the masters of old Cathay the remote ancestors 
of Cezanne and Picasso, and of some of the moderns with 
their messages to the masses. 

The most winsome and vivacious of the young 
Marxist was a slip of a girl of eighteen, a Cantonese, 
with college education, rich and independent, who became 
a Communist not out of conviction but out of sheer love 
of adventure. She had heard of the exploits of the 
Eighth Route Army, of the heroism of hundreds of peasant 
girls who braved the fury of the Kuomintang, ol the 
exemplary lives of the Communist leaders like Mao and 
Chou, and she decided to throw in her lot with them. She 
ran away from home, married a comrade and found 
marriage a failure, threw' herself into party propaganda 
work, wrote and spoke, and with a price on her head was 
living a restricted life at the French Concession. 

Anne Yeh-ting was a Christian (incidentally, most 
of these were Christians) the only daughter of a rich 
landlord at Canton in the south. The Cantonese are 
proud of their provincialism, and there is a saying among 
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them that what they think today the rest of China will think 
tomorrow. The Revolution had its birth at Canton. 
Comrade Anne was mighty proud of all this. Slim and 
short, she was dark, and certainly attractive. She spoke 
perfect English with a husky voice, was witty and hiendly. 
She was interested in India and admired Gandhi, the 
only Indian they all knew' by name in China. Bom in 
India she would have been a Gandhite. She was too 
young to be confirmed anything, much less a Marxist. 

Miss Hsieh was a totally different type of a girl. City- 
bred and orphaned while yet a child, she lived on her wits 
and was an adventuress. Her age none knew', as she 
tried to keep herself ever young, and even her name was 
an assumed one after one of China’s immortal woman- 
poets. Short and plumb with a round, chubby face lit 
by two sparkling eyes, which were her greatest assets, 
she passed for a communist and imposed herself and her 
sex ( another of her assets) on this little colony of exiles. 
She herself was not an exile as she lived in the heart of 
the British Settlement, and was even suspected as a spy. 

She was a much-married comrade, who believed in 
free love and who did not take either sex or marriage 
seriously. In fact she took nothing seriously. Her first 
husband was an American artist, w 7 ho drank heavily and 
cften beat her. She threw' him overboard and lived with 
a Chinese official at Hangchow; bored stiff, she ran away 
with a young Communist and contacted party men and 
found them easy victims. She swore by Stalin and only 
listened to Moscow radio, but never bothered her little 
head with whether Communism w'as an economic doctrine 
or a religious creed. Superficial and silly, she believed in 
having the best of life at others expense. She w T as an 
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adept at fawning on the rich and prelered their company 
as it meant limousine cars, club life, dance parlies and the 
best seats in cinemas, all free; and withal she was a 
Communist! That s what she claimed to he! Goodness 
knows why. Her type is not such a rare phenomenon in 
India, and elsewhere. 


1 he Soochow-born Mrs. Kwei was not only 'he most 
beautiful as most Soochow women are, but also definitely 
the most aristocratic looking. Born poor, she had a millio¬ 
naire wno married her on account of her beauty and family 
connections. She joined the Communist party to avenge 
the death of her brother who was one of Chiang-Kai- 
Shek s victims in his rise to power. She had travelled in 
Europe and America, learnt to handle flying machines 
as easily as millionaires, and could even discuss meta¬ 
physics and philosophy with learned professors 


Mrs. Kwei was a bit of a writer too, one ol her 
brothers was the well-known editor of China Critic. She 
had visited India and knew, at first hand, sonm of her 
pioblems. She was not much impressed by Gandhi or 
his political philosophy. She was a communist by convic¬ 
tion and believed in the Sovietization of the whole of 
hina. With the rest of the Communists she hated 
Chiang and all that he stood for. She gave her money 
ree > or the cause , and her millionaire husband was 
merely a tool in her hands. It was even whispered that 
she sent regularly enormous sums to Soviet China lor the 
Ked Army. She carried herself with great dignity and 
compelled attention wherever she went. 


The ever jovial, happy.go care-free Chang Chu-fei, 
t e actor, in whose greenroom I me | most of these 
Marxists, was a lovable person, free with his laughte 
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with his money, to whom Communism was the verv breath 
of his being. He used the stage and theatre as powerful 
means of propaganda, and his admiration for the Soviet 
theatre was next only to his admiration for Stalin. He was 
a good organiser, for an artist, and put up powerful politi¬ 
cal plays, himself acting and directing them. In his zeal 
and enthusiasm for things he reminded me a little of 
Harin Chattopadhyaya. but he was a greater realist and 
a more practical artist than his Indian counterpart. He 
was a disciplinarian, a teetotaler and a non-smoker 

His home and theatre were the chief rendezvous ior 
these exiles, and the one week 1 spent in their company 
was mostly as his guest and under his hospitable roof. For 
a Communist he was more liberal minded, and was willing 
to consider other points of view, accept other economic 
or social solutions for the ills of the world and be more 
tolerant of other political ideologies. He believed in 
Communism as the only and ultimate goal for humanity, 
but he believed, at the same time, in the time factor and 
evolutionary stages. He thought China and India in the 
East were ready for Communism, not because of any- 
advanced industrialisation, but because of their extreme 
human misery and their philosophical background of the 
universality and the oneness of life. Chang, 1 thought, 
was a world-citizen first and everything else next. 

1 met several other young Communists as well, mostly 
of the student type, who, as everywhere else, were loud 
and incessant in their condemnation of everything and 
talked endlessly of party and plan, of petit bourgeois and 
proletariat, of peasant revolts and mass contacts, the usual 
slogans that one hears in such company. But they were 
all united in one thing, in fighting Japan and ending hei 
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-aggression in iheir country, and next to Japan they hated 
most Chiang Kai-Shek and his regime. 

They were kind and good to me and spoke to me 
freely and frankly, in spite of my unorthodox views and 
in spite of my not being a Marxist. I seemed to them 
more a Confucian or a Taoist than a modern. I did not 
sail under any false colours or worm my way into their 
hearts by pretending to be an intellectual. They knew that 
I did not believe in labels or leadership, in ideologies or 
•creeds. I believed in human nature and its fundamental 
goodness, and to me the individual is the world and the 
individual problem is the world problem. 

I do not believe that Communism, no more than 
Socialism or any other ism , will solve all our problems 
or will bring solace and satisfaction to suffering humanity. 
Human nature is loo deep and subtle to be so easily 
disposed of by any regimented thought of man or utopian 
formulas. I am not ashamed to confess that I am old- 
fashioned enough to believe in a moral law of the universe, 
in the cyclic growth of life and in the ultimate perfection 
of humanity. In the meanwhile, any panacea that will 
heal the ills that humanity is heir to is welcome, and I 
submit that both Socialism and Communism are two 
such Red Cross remedies and not radical cures. 
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I A/(r/ l he West 
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J DID not go to any New Babylon in search ol culture 
thinking that my own country was a sort of a Barbaria 
and get disillusioned and bitter. W est came to me at my 
own doors, as it were, in the shape of good cultured, 
sympathetic friends, and it was a rich and unique 
experience. Maybe because my quest was after the 
things of the spirit instead of the flesh-pots of the West. 

1 was also lucky, I suppose. 

For an Indian and for one who has not travelled in 
the West 1 have had a large and interesting circle of 
foreign friends from all ranks and classes, from aristocrats 
to plebeians, from artists to adventurers. I owe this privi¬ 
lege primarily to my membership in the Theosophical 
Society and my residence, for a time, at its international 
headquarters at Adyar. 

At a very young age I came under the influence of 
Theosophy and of its great President, the late Annie 
Besant, who was my mental and moral preceptor. In her 
I recognised true spirituality and real greatness and in her 
teachings a new way of life. She was the gendest and 
noblest of W estern women (Western by birth, of course) 
that it w as my privilege to know early in life. 

As a child, I used to be intrigued by a framed picture 
of a yogin (with rudraksha and all) in our small shrine 
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at home along with the pictures of many gods and saints. 
It was only years after that I recognised that vogin as 
Annie Besant. My people were not 1 heosophists, hut her 
splendid services to Hinduism found recognition in that 
way. 


Annie Besant s life and work fascinated most of the 
youth of my age then, and in her we found not only a great 
spiritual teacher hut a hrave warrior and a great crusader 
for Indian freedom. We were proud and happy to fight 
under her banner and to acclaim her as our Chief. And 
she did lead us magnificently with a vision, courage and 
wisdom unknown then among the Indian leaders. She 
was our ‘‘Amina’’ (Mother). 

Her life was a supreme example of goodness, truth- 
fulness and beauty and she was like a noon-day sun to 
us, dazzling, purifying and life-giving, and we loved to 
bask and shine in that light. It was a rare joy to work 
with and under her. 

The best friend of my life happens also to be a Theo- 
sophist and an Englishman. We have been friends for 
thirty years and have lived together for over twenty. Fred 
Harvey is one of those rare souls who do not like their 
left hand to know what their right hand does. Ever kind 
and sympathetic, he is one of the few men that I know 
who practises what he preaches and who really lives a life 
of non-attachment. 


In my humble life, rich with friendship if not with 
anything else, I have not found a second like him. In ail 
these long years of friendship I have never known him 
consciously hurt a living thing, tell a lie even for fun’s 
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sake, or turn a cleat ear to any call lor a good cause. His 
is the religion of being and doing good. 

To give but two recent instances in his life: when 
the Indian evacuees from Burma poured into Bangalore 
in the:r hundreds daily, dirty, diseased and dying, and 
when the Indian residents were not only indifferent but 
positively antagonistic, it was he who rushed to their kelp 
with money and material. He formed a committee of 
helpers, moved the authorities to do something, started a 
hospital, and ran rescue homes, without the least consider¬ 
ation of cost or his comfort. 

And when he found that his own countrymen in the 
war services visiting Bangalore had no decent place to go 
to for real home comforts he opened, at his own cost, a 
military rest centre at his residence, where hundreds of 
young men have found a home from home for two 
years and more, and where he attended on them and 
to their comforts with more than paternal care. Over these 
two silent acts alone he has spent quite a small fortune, 
over twenty thousand in two years. 

And he is not rich. He gave out of the abundance 
of his heart and not purse. Such men are the elect of 
the world, the true aristocrats of the spirit; not the purse- 
proud paupers in spirit or the titled misers with millions, 
to w hom world wars are golden opportunities for loot. 

My Irish teacher and friend. Kulapathi James 
Cousins, is another good soul whom it has been my 
privilege to know for nearlv a quarter of a century. He 
mav not be a profound pundit in learning, a great classical 
scholar or even a master-poet, but he certainly is a man 
of sterling character, high-mindedness and pure life. His 
snow-white head, clear blue eyes, chubby round face of 
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fine texture and Irish smiles, all proclaim the purity ol his 
life and thoughts. 


His other weaknesses— if w eaknesses they be—pale 
into insignificance before this white radiance ol his life. 
He is slightly pedantic, it is true (and most teachers are); 
he is egotistical in a way (and that most men cannot help 
being); a trifle selfish (a common factor in all men;; 
but he has also, at other times, risen to heights of sacrifice 
and unselfishness, as when he deliberately chose to work 
in India and for Indians on a paltry pittance, refusing with 
scorn tempting offers from China and America. His 
claim to fame will rest not on what he has done for Indian 
art ana culture but on his intuitive and synthetic wisdom, 
with which he has tried to mould his life and that of his 
students. 

Mrs. M. E. Cousins, whom also I have the privilege 
to claim as a friend, is a great woman, a sensitive artist, a 
fine spirit. She awakened the women of India to their 
rights and responsibilities even as Annie Besant awakened 
the men to their great heritage and greater future. Mrs. 
Cousin is a delightful hostess, a lively conversationalist, a 
good and loyal friend. Many Indian women in public life 
today owe their inspiration to her. A temporary set-back 
in her physical and mental life has given her tireless spirit 
a much needed rest and recuperation, and it is to be hoped 
that she will soon be in a position to continue the good 
work that has been her dharma in this life. 

Another fine friend of long standing and a fellow- 
worker in the cause of Indian art was an Englishwoman 
0 , great di aristocratic bearing, fine taste and cosmo¬ 
politan outlook. Widely travelled, Mrs. Alice E. Adair 
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was a woman of remarkable gifts as writer, critic and 
connoisseur. India was her adopted motherland and our 
arts and culture deeply interested her. She was one of 
India s unofficial cultural messengers to both the Occident 
and the Orient, and lectured on Indian art to audiences in 
Japan. China. Java as well as in Paris, London, Berlin 
and w arsaw. 

She was also the inspirer of many art movements 
in this country and elsewhere, and was a friend of many 
Indian artists. My own visit to Java was in connection 
with an exhibition cf Indian paintings that she had 
arranged in t-he island and later carried to Australia and 
New Zealand. Her home at Adyar was a little museum 
by itself, with art treasures from all over the world, where 
artists and art students met for free exchange of thoughts 
and ideas. She died in England at an old 
age but with India engraved on her heart, as she had 
hoped to return to her adopted country and to die here. 

One of the most terrible and destructive minds tha* 
it has been my misfortune to contact was that of a French¬ 
man, M. Paul Richard, the husband of Madame Mira 
Richard, known to thousands in India as The Mother 
of the Pondicherry Ashram, and co-editor of Arya with 
Sri Aurobindo Ghosh. I met him immediately after ne 
broke all relationship with his wife and Sri Aurobindo, 
and together we travelled all over India for nearly a year 
trying io establish branches of a so-called League for the 
Fauality of Nations . 

This born cynic and iconoclast had two ideas in his 
mind, one to prepare the world for the advent of the 
superman, and second to establish this league for the 
equality of the nations. Both, of course, came to naught, 
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as could be expected, as be was tbe least fitted person to 
organise anything as he only believed in destroying. He 
claimed to be the one and only votary of Siva, the Lord 
of Destruction, and he wanted to be, Peter-like, a fisher of 
men. 


An intellectual asura, a philosophical anarchist, he 
loved to play, like a cat playing with a mouse, with others’ 
pet beliefs, theories and convictions and tear them to bits 
with his deadly logic and epigrams which were, for him, 
the only eternal verities. He was entirely convinced 
himself of his superior mind. The greater the personality 
he had to contend with the greater his demoniac reaction. 
A delicate mind like Tagore s quivered and trembled like 
an aspen leaf before this man’s merciless onslaughts. He 
was a Mephistophiles both in his looks and mind; and I 
realised why his wife and Aurobindo had parted from him. 

In my Santiniketan days in the early 1920s, I saw 
a good deal of the late Deenabandhu Andrews. He was 
a resident-teacher then, helping Gurudev as Secretary. 
He joined us at tea daily and occasionally dined or lunched 
with us. Gentle in his talk, meek and mild in his manners, 
ever smiling and ever ready with kind thoughts, Christ- 
like he moved about the place, clad in pure whi f e home- 
spun loincloth and kurta, a perfect example of a dedicated 
life. He was an incomparable story-teller, and what in¬ 
teresting anecdotes he used to tell us from the lives of 
Gurudev and Mahatma! He was one of England s noblest 
sons and India s friend. 


Madame Manziarlv and her two charming daughters, 
1 Ja and \o, were French, artists and lovers of beauty. 
re> were well known in Parisian society circles both as 
heosophists and artists, and their home, was open to 
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Indian students and visitors. Grenat admirers of 
Krisknamurti, tkey used to travel witk kirn 
all over tke world and lecture and write akout kim and 
kis teackings. Madame was a fine connoisseur of Ckinese 
art and it was from ker tkat I kad my first lessons in tkat 
art. Her son was a big manager in Ckina wko, in spite of 
losing one of kis legs in tke 1914 World War, was an 
active worker. Ma married an American millionaire and 
Yo was a practising musician wken I last keard of tkem. 

i 

Of tke many Western students tkat came to tke 
international university at Adyar, known as tke Brahma- 
vidya Askrama, of wkick Dr.^Cousins was tke Principal 
and 1 was tke Secretary, Anna Ornskolt became one of 
my very good friends. Ske is a Dane, an expert in 
Tkeorkytkm, a food faddist and a staunck vegetarian. 
Frank, friendly and ever smiling, ske kas a way of 
winning one s affection and, wkat is more difficult, of 
retaining it for a long time. We kave keen friends ever 
since 1925 wken ske first came out to India, and are still 
tke best of friends. 


After a brief career as a teacker of Tkeorkytkm to 
girl students in Cockin, ske went to Calcutta as personal 
secretary to tke late Sir J. C. Bose, tke scientist, for over 
12 years, in wkose bouse and institute ske met some of 
tke biggest men and women in tke world of arts and 
sciences, and wkose service ske left only after tke great 
scientist’s deatk. Soon ske joined tke Nekru family and 
was a companion to tke tkree daughters of Mrs. Vi jay a- 
lakshmi Pandit; and now to Indira, Jawaharlal s daughter. 
Her circle of women friends, among high and low, is large, 
and in her case it is “once a friend always a friend. 
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Ivy Mawsby, an Australian ironi fremanllc. , t dr,, 
timid g>rl, was another good Iriend ol mine amon<_: the 
pupils of the Brahmavidya Ashram. SI le wav young, 
pretty and attractive and it was, therefore, not <-. >urprise 
when I heard that she had married a rich man immedi¬ 
ately after she returned to her home-town. Senor Adoll 
de la Pena Gil. a Mexican, tall and heltv. simple and 
good-natured, became my friend with whom I spent many 
happy evenings talking of Aztec civilisation and Yucatan 
mystics. He is now the General Secretary of the Theoso- 
phical Society in Brazil. Two British friends with whom 
I was friendly and who were our students were Copt. Call 
and Captain Muirson Blake, the latter a well-known 
authority on Christian Mysticism. 


Madame \\ vgard. former Countess Antuniowich, 
was a real Polish aristocraft from W arsaw, a lack of 
refined tastes and scholarship and a friend of 
of Krishnamurti and his host in Poland. She came to 
India with her two daughters. Rose and Barbara, with a 
view to settle down in this country and to interest herself 
in the women's movement here. A woman of great chaim 
and of artistic disposition, she took to India and her culture 
with the devotion of a convert, and every bit ol Indian 
craft thrilled her and every Indian art motif fascinated 
her She introduced me to certain beautiful a-peels of 
Polish art as I introduced her to some of India s 


Together we loved to hunt hidden art treasures in 
narrow lanes of the crowded parts of old cities, and often 
j er uc >• Her enthusiasm w as madden.ng and l 
found in her a friend after my heart. Rose, the eider girl, 
eautiful, healthy, fond of swimming, driving, eating and 
reusin'/, was an aristocrat to her finger-tips; her younger 
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sister, Barbara, a more practical, sensible type, a demo¬ 
crat at heart. Tke mother met an early death from typhoid 
in Bangalore, and the two girls returned home with their 
foster-father. The last l heard of them was that Rose had 
married a wealthy Jew and Barbara was a medical 
student. 

Maurice Frydman, known to many Indians as 
Bharatananda and the inventor of the dhanus takli, a 
friend of Gandhi and Krishnamurti, accompanied Madame 
Wygard and her daughters to India. He was their guide, 
philosopher and friend, and in him they found a Polish 
Gandhi, a man eternally experimenting with life and truth. 
Madame W ygard s death was a great blow to Frydman 
and he decided to settle down in India as she had wanted 
to. An engineer by profession, a mystic by nature, a 
vagabond by instinct, Maurice Frydman puzzles one and 
all There are no limits to his vagaries and eccentricities 
and they repel and attract friends alternately. For a 
scientific minded man he is the most intuitive genius I 
have ever met. He can grasp the most abstract ideas as 
he would a concrete fact in engineering. He often proved 
a successful interpreter of Krishnamurti s subtle thoughts. 

And yet he .is a very practical man who is an eccentiic 
also. He started a big electrical factory for the Mysore 
Government and refused to take any salary, actually 
begging his food sanvasi-fashion; and soon left it to fiame 
a constitution for a small Indian State; then became an 
adviser to Birla's “Hind" Cycles; again skirted his 
activities to Aundh as co-operative adviser: now lived with 
Gandhi in his ashram and now with millionaires on 
Malabar hill; now lived on fruits and nuts and now on 
raw vegetables and milk; and thus mystifies his Inends 
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and foes alike. At bottom be is a sane man in die guise 
of a madman. 


A real Russian prince who was my friend for a while, 
was Prince Maisky. Related to the Czars, be fled the 
country at tbe outbrake of tbe Revolution and was an 
exile in Paris. Young, handsome and cultured, be was 
befriended by Bishop Wedgwood, w ith w hom he travelled 
all over the w’orld. At Adyar he found my room attractive, 
with its Indian divan, printed curtains, old paintings 
and statues, for his afternoon naps. More than the Indian 
atmosphere of the room he liked my "Mysore coffee as 
he used to call it, and no time was too early or too late 
for him to cajole me into making him a cup of coffee. 
Often in the middle of the night he would wake me for 
talks over a cup of coffee. He took particular delight in 
wearing Indian dhoties with broad gold laces, and would 
strut about the compound proudly like a peacock. He had 
a keen aesthetic sense but little of mind. 

Another midnight visitor to my room for coffee was 
an Australian lad of great promise and fine artistic tastes, 
Oscar KoIIerstrom. He was a new type of youth, as 
magnificent in his physical looks as he was in nis mind. 
He had a bevy of beautiful girls wherever he went, and 
my small room often looked like a private night-club, 
was gently admonished for this reckless hospitality by 
m riends. Two of the fine friends I made in this 
group were Noomie Hagge and Mai Falcranz, both 
Scandinavians, extremely charming girls, university- 
educated, and fond of open-air living. We have had some 
gorgeous time together. Noomie later became the Baroness 
'on an t o the Erede Castle at Ommen; Mai was the 
young wife of Falcranz, a silent serious student of litera- 
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lure. Mai s father was a translater of all Tagore’s works 
in the Scandinavian languages. My American chum 
was the tomboy Gwendlen Garnsey who, was both sweet 
and seventeen. 

1 had a passing acquaintance with Mary Lutyens, 
the youngest daughter of the Lady Emily and Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, and she was left-minded even at that young age 
when I knew her. She has, since then, shocked the 
respectability of her class by her outspoken novels on 
marriage and sex. Her elder sister, Beatrice, was a prim 
and proper type of aristocratic lady. The Lady Emily 
herself was a fine example of British nobility w ith added 
strength of character and more cosmopolitan outlook. 
Some of my earliest Scotch friends were the Elder girls, the 
exponents of the Greek dance, one of w hom was Bernard 
Shaw s secretary and the other married Graham Pole, 
M. P. Another M. P. whom I met was Pethick Lawrence, 
the last secretary of State for India, who stayed w ith us at 
6, St. John’s Road. 

Two European painters whom I know well are the 
Brunners, mother and daughter, from Hungary. Mrs. 
Sass Brunner was already a painter of fame in Europe 
before she came to India with her daughter. Mr. Brunner 
was the head of an art academy at Budapest and the 
founder of a new r school of painting. Elizabeth is only 
a chip of the old block, a talented portrait artist and a 
whirlwind on two legs. She is her mother s confidante, 
secretary, adviser, companion and fellow traveller. Their 
earlv life in India, when they painted some magnificent 
masterpieces of symbolic art, was that of a recluse They 
shunned all fashion and lived laborious days. Their 
dress,food and behaviour were uncoventional and even 
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eccentric. They ate no animal food which, to them 
included even such harmless things as milk, hutter cheese, 
and ghee. Now they are back to civilised ways and eat 
well, dress fashionably, attend parties, give dinners and 
dance occasionally. Life has its sweet revenges. 


Of my Danish musician friends, the YVagn brothers. 
I have already written. I met the eldest, Ruperi, years 
ago and since then I have met Hugo and Oscar and their 
mother too. Their home in Colombo is one of the few 
restful places I know in that city, and their hospitality is 
ever warm and genuine. Another dear friend and 
charming hostess in Ceylon is Doreen Wickremesinghe, 
the English wife of the ex-State Councillor for Matara. 

creen like her husband, is a Socialist, a student of Prof. 
Laski of London University, and a teacher in Lanka. She 
is a popular figure in Ceylon, both as a teacher and 
hostess, and some of my happiest days in that Island were 
spent under her roof and in her company. She is great 
as friend, Charlie Jonas, a German Jew, a classmate 
ot Doreen, was a common friend to us all. She went to 
Europe when Hitler was rising into power and the last 

r heM ? of L Ker ^f s { , hat "as in trouble because of her 
aush onth Charlie is a painter and a fullbloodecf 
healthy vagabond. 


A world-wanderer whom it has teen my 
0 know for years is Mrs. Stan Harding, now 
ndran Information Department. A well-know 
paper correspondent in ter earlier years, ste w 
Berlm and Moscow, and was even arrested as 
p v ty the Russians, who later had to pay heavy 
or this blunder. Her book The UnderLlJ of 
er elation of the spy system in Europe. She has 
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in China and in India as few have done, and has photo¬ 
graphed and sketched life and scenes in these two 
countries from an artistic angle not attempted hitherto by 
anyone. In India she spent a fortune in making film 
records of the old dance art-forms which were dying out 
and. in her own way, helped to resuscitate them. 

Her complete record of Kathakali dances in celluloid, 
•done at great cost and with lots of trouble, is a first- 
class documentary him of that art. She is quite well 
known all over India for her famous caravan, in which 
she lives, moves and has her being, and her peculiar 
headdress. I have had some interesting times travelling 
with her in the caravan filming dances and temples in 
quite out-of the-way places. Mrs.Stan Harding is a 
remarkable British woman who knows this country inside 
out and upside down, and is an excellent camerwoman 
and photographer. 

Jean Petersen, now Madame Strakaty, is a Latvian 
who escaped to Australia after the Revolution. Mrs. 
Adair met her there and befriended her, and together 
they came to India. Jean is an artist of a sort and thought 
she could better express herself through dancing as she 
knew a little of the ballet before she came here. She 
tried her hand at many things including starring in Indian 
films. She hobnobbed with Maharajas for a while, and 
met the Czechoslovakian Strakaty and married hum Lite 
was one big adventure for her and she wrote to us from 
Shanghai enclosing a dance programme she was giving 
in aid of the Jews there. 

Another adventurer, in the highest and best sense 
of the word, whom 1 met in my wanderings was a Swedis 
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girl, Frauline Cedarblum, who made history as the first 
woman to sail the seven seas and cross both the Atlantic 
and the Pacific in a tiny boat, and who believed in destiny 
and luck more than any fatalistic-minded Hindu. She had 
many wrecks and many near-to-death adventures, but she 
braved them all and was as fresh and happy as a school¬ 
girl when I met her. We travelled together a bi* of India 
that she was keen to see, and she left me in Madras to 
continue her ocean crossings. A brave lass she was. 

My list is by no means exhausted. I have not 
mentioned the names of such famous men as Stokowsky, 
Roerich, Brailsford, Barrymore and others with whom 
I have had a nodding acquaintance if not friendship. 
Friends, like the wind, come and go. but friendship s 
memory lingers long and sweet like the aroma of some 
strong oiiental perfumes. 
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